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A veer Offer to Introduce You to the American Garden Guild Book Club! 


ALL ABOUT AFRICAN VIO- 

LETS — Montague Free. Amer- 

iea’s foremost authority tells all 

you want to know about Saint- 

paulias — soils, potting, propa- 
gation, general care, ete. 111 photos show step- 
by-step culture, plus 36 drawings in full color! 
Pub. ed. $3.50 


ALL ABOUT THE PERENNIAL GARDEN — 
Montague Free. Every step in the making of a 
beautiful perennial garden — from laying out 
the plot and grading the soil to cultivating and 
propagation of new plants! Over 500 plants 
described, not only hardy plants and shrubs, but 
also biennials and annuals. 153 photos, some in 
color! Pub. ed. $5.95 


AMERICAN TREES — Rutherford Platt. The 
trees of all America, including the great pines 
and cedars of the Northwest, the exotic trees of 
Southern Florida, California’s redwoods, etc., 
beautifully illustrated and completely deseribed. 
270 pictures — many in color! Pub. ed. $3.50 


COMPLETE BOOK OF FLOWER ARRANGE- 

MENT — F. F. Rockwell & Esther Grayson. 89 
arrangements in full color — 232 
pictures in all! How to create for- 
mal and informal arrangements for 
home, original arrangements for ex- 
hibits, parties, holidays, buffets, 
ete.; living plant and dried mate- 
rial arrangements, and much more 
Publisher’s edition $4.95 


son. Sust published! 

experts show you how to 

save time, work and money 

in planning, planting and 

maintaining a _ beautiful 

lawn, or rebuilding an old 

one! Valuable tips 

grasses, feeding, watering, weed control, etc. 64 
photographs, many in full color! Pub. ed. $3.95 


THE GARDENER’S BUG BOOK 

— Cynthia Westcott, the Plant 

Doctor. New up-to-date edition of 

the most complete pest control book 

ever published! Tells how to recog- 

nize and combat more than 1,000 
insects! Latest information about chemicals, 
dusters, sprayers ete. 608 informative ges, 
profusely illustrated, 36 color plates! Publish- 
ers edition $7.50 


PRACTICAL GARDENING — Olive M. Gun- 
nison. A complete primer for the beginner in all 
phases of home gardening, with data on new 
methods, new materials, new varieties of plants 
and flowers. 384 pages, illustrated. Publisher's 
edition $4.50 


go GARDEN QUESTIONS — 
Ed. by F. F. Rockwell. Whole field 
of gardening covered by 15 experts 
in explicit questions and answers. 
All about planning, planting and 
caring for flowers, shrubs, fruits, 
vegutanees. lawns —_ —_ fertiliz- 





di ete. Nearly 
‘ "500 pages, 108 hast trations. Pub. ed. $4.95 


A TREASURY OF AMERICAN GARDENING 
— by Flower Grower Editors. Big 7%” by 10%” 
book of ideas, practical — ghoton delights 
for all gardeners! Stunnin i, a Samuel 
Gottseho, articles by Robert & Mon- 
tague Free, F. F. Htockwel Jone Ww Whiting, 
Thomas H. Everett, Dr. P. Pirone, Helen 8. 
Hull, other famous wutberitios. 173 illustra- 
tions—67 in beautiful full color! Publisher's 
edition $7.50 


WHAT'S NEW IN GARDENING — Dr. P. P. 
Pirene, This brand-new guide brings you up-to- 
ome on new plants and flowers, new trees and 

bs, new materials, tools and methods. 
Packed with information—how to keep cut flow- 
ers, how to grow better roses, the use of anti- 
biotics to protect plants, latest news on weed 
killers, ete., ete. Illustrated. Pub edition $3.50 


CHOOSE ANY 2 
OF THESE PRACTICAL 
GARDEN BOOKS UP TO 


+15.00 VALUE 


The Gardeners’ Own Book Club 


reiels 


SAVES YOU MONEY ON 
THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


coming book selections. Take only the books you 
Saat, Sean ae cent Gem, Reuwieen Gosden Gulls 
Book Club, Garden 


City, New York. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


American Garden Guild Book Club 

Dept. 9-FG, Garden City, New York 

puso enroll me as a member. Send me at once, 

Reid , =. J books checked below—and bill me oNL y 
2.89 FOR BOTH. 


A send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, 
telling me about the new forthcoming Club selections. I 
may notify you in advance if I do not wish the fol- 
lowing month's selection. The purchase of books is 
entirely voluntary on my part. I am not obligated to 
accept more than 4 books in 24 months of mem ip. 
I pay nothing except the price of each selection I ac 
cept (club pays potngeh—aek. with every fourth selec- 
tion, I am to receive FREE your current Bonus Book. 


pe. atet, GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return beth 


ks in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 





slightly higher in Canada. Address 
American Garden Guild (Canada), 105 Bond Street, 
Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.S. & Canada 
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CAMELLIAS 
Cinderella wins highest honors—The New 1957 All-America Camellia 
Camellias—Pride of the South—How to grow camellias in the South 
Northward the camellia!—by Dr. P. W. Zimmerman . . 
Camellias under glass—by Aleita L. and Ernest L. Scott 
Camellias are obliging plants to use in the garden 


PLANTING 

These peonies are making headlines—by Allen J. Wild 

The ten-year story of plant growth—Planting trees and shrubs ; 

What can you do to make your street more attractive?—A FLOWER 
GROWER excerpt from The Art of Home Landscaping, a new book by 
Garrett Eckbo ... 

Daffodils take many forms—A FLOWER. GROWER excerpt from The 
Daffodil Story, a booklet by Paul Frese . . j 

This tiny garden surges with color from spring to fall—A planting plan 

What’s happening to tulips teday?—-Old favorites and new introductions 

How to plant tulips—A picture story by John J. Simpkins . . ‘ 

Trees to plant this fall—-A growth rate chart for small and large trees 


HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 

House plants—Photograph by Kari Berggrav . . 

101 foliage plants—Part I of a three-part feature on selecting and growing 
foliage.plants, by T. H. Everett . . 

violets—my way—Helen Van Pelt Wilson describes ‘how ‘she 

decorates her home with her large collection of African-violets 

Sculpture with house plants—John Brimer shows you how to combine 
museum sculpture reproductions dramatically with your house plants 

Start now to bring garden plants eamcaied F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. 
Grayson. 
The editors would like to know—You can help us give you better features 
on indoor gardening ; i 

Meet these three palms—by Mary ‘Noble j 

House plants Out-of-the-Ordinary—by C. W. Wood ES 

R/x for healthy house plants—A complete guide on preventing plant 
disorders, by Charles H. Potter . . 

Books for gardeners—aA check list of books on house ‘plants 

Two arrangements—vVictorian style and Flemish style . . 

Camellias under glass—Aleita L. and Ernest L. Scott tell about growing 
camellias in a greenhouse ; 


FOR ALL GARDENERS 
Is our climate changing?—by Victor Greiff . . 
Tricks for winter treats—Making and preserving delectable ‘dishes from 
your end-of-season vegetables . . ‘ 
Flower Grower awards for garden club publications 
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Readers’ Ideas . . . 6 Home Greenhouse . 
Northern Pointers . . 8 Tools & Equipment 
Readers’ Own Corner ‘qn 10 Garden Workbench 
West Coast Pointers . 12 Modern Gardener . 
Midwest Pointers . . 14 Weathervane. .. 
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Garden Events . . . 21 General Store ... 








This month’s cover: The be- 
fore-and-after pictures of the 
tulip garden were taken by 
Malak. He photographed 
one gardening couple plant- 
ing tulips in the fall, then 
went back again to photo- 
graph the spring garden they 
achieved. 

Walter Singer’s shelf of 
house plants heralds Part I 
of the FLOweR GROWER 
HoMe GARDEN GuIDE To 
INDOOR GARDENING, which 
begins on page 46. Part Il 
will follow next month. 
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Save by Mail on Exquisit 
ste. PLANT STANDS 


To have garden beauty indoors all year ‘round 


@ Heavy gauge steel ® Sets up in a jiffy without tools 
@ Use indoors or outdoors § ©& Rustproof and chip proof 


FOR AFRICAN VIOLETS, IVY, SWEET POTATO 
VINES and many other PLANTS 


First time ever offered at this low price. Revolving arrns—for 
plant sunning, watering, and different room arrangements— 
extend outward 5 inches to 10 inches from center. Holds 10 
standard size pots including one 8 inch pot in the bottom center. 
Expanded filigree metal totem pole may be filled with moss to 
provide moisture and act as rooted anchor for climbing plants. 


Your choice: wrought iron black or tropical white 
in permanent baked enamel finish. 


DELUXE 3 SHELF PLANT TABLE SMART 2 SHELF PLANT TABLE 
Smart f ional design fits livi Lower shelf has aluminum tray, holds 
room, porch, den, and bedroom. Eac water to nourish plants while you're 
shelf set fi to all away. Harmonizes with living room 
for tall i i rails pose furniture. All edges uti- 
in front and . Si x x fully smooth, will not scratch or mar 
24". Sets up in seconds, no tools floors, size 30" x 10” x 24” high. Sets 
needed. Wrought iron black or tropi- up in seconds, no tools needed. 
cal white. rought iron black or tropical white. 
Piants and pots not included 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


— on oe MAIL TODAY 








Please send following on money back guarantee: 


C2) swinging arm plant stand $7.35 [() 3 shelf plant table $6.95 5 
C) 2 shelf plant table $4.95 yng 


0 | enclose___. 


postage and 
No packing. 
A Olenclose $1.00 
deposit, ship 
Eee 


Niresk Industries Chicago 40, Iifinois 
SEPTEMBER 1956 
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Average 3” in circum- 
ference. Will continue 
to bloom for years and 
increase in size into 
large, long-stem Tulips. 
n a glorious rainbow 
mixture of breath-tak- 
ing beauty! From Bel- 
gium. 


10 ron I 


Hybrid low-growing 
water lily Tulip espe- 
elally suited for rock- 
eries. One of the most 
delightful Spring flowers 

. bright cherry-red 
outside, white inside, 
violet center. 


DAFFODILS 


Still “King” of them 
all! Huge, deep golden- 
yellow daffodils that 
add a luxurious touch 
of nature’s paradise to 
gardens! 


STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM 


3 sgoo 
(Orn bin OR n- 


atum) Glorious, white, 
star-like flowers. Large 
and hardy imported 
bulbs. bloom in early 


. Spring; multiply rapid- 


ly; sun or shade. Ideal 
for mass planting. nat- 
uralizing. From Hol- 
land. 


GUINEA-HEN 


FLOWER 


(FPritillaria) Dwarf, 
pendant. reddish-brown 
and purple bell-shaped 
lowers in intriguing 
checkered shades. Bloom 
in Spring: perfectly 
hardy strain. 


DAFFODILS 


Very popular, huge, 
long-stemmed _ beauties 
will bloom and multiply 
year after year, adding 
sunny spring color to 
your mood, home and 
garden! 


DAFFODILS & 
NARCISSUS 
35 ron I” 

FOR 


Glowing shades of gold 
and yellow! For borders, 
rockeries and naturaliz- 
in, 1 multiply 
and bloom profusely 
year after year! 


NARCISSUS 


12 ron V3.5 ron I” 


Multiply and bloom pro- 
fusely for years. Glow- 
ing shades of gold, 
white, yellow. Fragrant ; 
lovely for naturalizing. 


GARDENIA 
DAFFODILS 


0 pee 


or 4 graceful, 
fully formed, s 
scented double - 
blooms on each . 
Looks like clusters of 
Gardenias. Once plant- 
ed, increase every year. 
A choice cut flower for 
the home, lovely in 
garden! 


(Triteleia) Delightfully 
fragrant violet blue 
flower with white ‘oonter 
in early Spring. Excel- 
lent for naturalizing in 
sun or shade. Multiply 
rapidly. 


HY ACINTHS 


8 FOR :¥ 35 FOR 7. 


profusion of lovely 
BH ... Especially effec- 
tive in beds or borders, 
these are exquisite, 
wonderfully fragrant 
flowers! Imported from 
Holland. 


Holland’s most supreme 
achievement! Spectacu- 
lar blooms—often 9 full 
inches across when open! 
Ta sturdy, brilliant 
scarlet the Crown 
Jewel of your garden! 


SIANT PIRK 


DAFFODILS 


& FOR i ig 


Gorgeous, shell - pink 
trumpets Choice and 
unusual at this price 
to enhance your garden! 


“TULIPS 


8 _ 
FOR 


Proudly, we offer these 
new, rare giant-flowered 
Black Parrot Tulips 
Exotic, unique. differ- 
ent in appearance 

truly a collector’s item! 


CORN LILIES 
FLOWER 

P50 ron” SO rol WS con't” 
25 FOR 5 FOR FOR FOR 


(Ixias) From South 
Africa! Spring-bloom- 
ing; brilliant red, pink, 
yellow & white flowers 
with grassy foliage. 
(Cover with a mulch of 
leaves for winter protec- 
tion.) 





JONQUILS 


Dainty miniature daffo- 
dils, golden yellow and 
fragrant. Perfectly 
hardy. excellent for lawn 
borders and rock gar- 
dens. Lovely in front of 
Hyacinths for massed 
effect. 


at wat 


Sometimes called ‘“The 
Average Man's Orchid.”” 
Multiply rapidly; grow 
fast in a wide range 
of exotic colors. Lovely 
as cut flowers. 


TULIPS 


O ron I” 
j FOR 


Most exotic of all! 
flame - pink 
splashed with 
. Beautifully 
feathered and waved . 
just lovely! 


ACONITES 


25 ron be 


(Eranthisis) Early 
blooming yellow flowers 
like buttercups. 3 to 
inches above the ground 
Very hardy, will bloom 
in sun or shade. 


HISIT 


MINIATURE TULIPS 


Unusual, exciting com- 
bination. One of Spring's 
most delightful flowers; 
ideally suited for rock- 
eries or in the fore- 
ground of borders. 6” 
to 8” tall 


Order the easy way! Cut out and mail these pages, circling the items you want! 
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50 imported “Heralds of 
Spring” with every $5 order! 





Yes! Given free—a glorious and 
unusual mixture of Hardy Spring 
Favorites, including: — Crocus, 
Grape Hyaciaths, Owarf tris, 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, 
Spring Star Flower, Corn Lilies, 
Chionodoxa—and many others! 





: 
UNCONDITIONALLY 
: GUARANTEED 


to grow or 
YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED! 
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HY ACINTHS NARCISSUS TULIPS NARCISSUS 
25 roel” 25 Y 15 ron I” ¢ 
\ FOR FOR FOR 12 FOR ‘| 


Easiest ¢. all to Ron 
c (Laurens Koste Choice Imported Bulb 
. (Scillas) A glorious, ' wers home! Choice, 
: hardy mixture of blue, as pure bg oh a giant bulbs 
white flowers with 


<. 
—— 


—— 


} pink and white flowers and fantastic shape . . H-- 4, 
on Be sony in Spring. liant orange cup. Free- with wavy fringed petals canoe leek , 
— or naturalizing flowering and ragrant that combine for ad- flowers bloom on your 
m sun or shade. Multiply ela rdy mired charm! Imported 
a 


dependab! from Holland. — ty 1. Imported 


Weim Gruetiee a SATE 
$00 00 00 $goo 
50 -on'f $ ror I 30 ron’ 10 sont 


: oe Reticulata) 
Y , Deliciously fragrant New! Mount 

AN | : eae Bie a Daffodit 0 of ‘the Sowers! Km cy Truly a triumph among 
Heavenly Blue! Bloom future. Magnificent, deep-violet blooms with Tulips! Tall, stately 


beautifully in April. ant pure white blooms. iden blotch. Excellent blooms of huge, brilliant 
Hient for naturaliz- lied trumpets. With- oon 
Excellent for naturaliz oa a8 cutie a mn rock gardens, will carmine d 








fies description. A glor- ae striped, flushed red. borders and naturaliz- 
py Wg Re flowers; often push up rere and relatively un Pinks, Deep Reds and 
Ww 
. - . 
Delightful Italian Im- Selected Holland Bulbs A first for U.S. Dutch ee 


- # ge 
ing; glorious for beds bloom in late February white. Distinctive 
and borders. ES low, low price. . . or early March. So fra- beauty! 

- glorious! ' 
grant 
fous mixture of many sie—Deep lavender. - ing. Great buy! Im 
color combinations Prince of Orange—Deep orange, red, golden orange margin. ported from Holland. 
> : 4 known here — novelty breath - taking. ; 
Gageoms and natural- ee \ i -e naturalizing mixture ! corubinations of ‘ben 
. "3 lors. 
portation! Pure white, in a choice of Red, Blue, Bulb Corp.! Exquisite, 
sweet flowers in June— Yellow, ane large Lily shaped Tu- 


< PAGE > REMBRANDT TULIPS wens DUTCH TULIPS ‘a lelgeh 
' Dy 00 ee 
7 a . ee = : : 7 
Princess Elizabeth—Vivid rosy — 
King George—Brilliant carmine red. 
Yellow Giant—Bright zolles on tall stem, 
3 i oe ee edged pink, passing ine rose 
‘ ms armine red—edged pure white. 
CHIONODOXA HARDY BULB 
els only SNOWDROPS MIXTURE TULIP MIXTURE 
50 onl” SO voxel” SOrcel” 12 roel 
FOR FOR FOR FOR 
=. tn@ Striking violet - blue Many kinds of Serine 
Plant some through your 
rock —_— ee & in front 
of shrubbe 
> 
| HY ACINTHS TULIPS a, => 
Pre, 
a color," Colorful. delicl- colors ‘in a ‘wondrous DRY a 
feet tall! So lovely as ously scented flowers for mixture. At the lowest 
cut flowers, too! u garden or lovely price possible! Import- 
borders. ed from Holland 


Named for the great Pw large flower. Rainbow mixture! Uni- 
flowers that bloom in (Galanthus) Dazzlin, sonering Enormous, Peony - like 
= 
Cut out and mail these pages, circling the items you want! 


artist. their beauty de- versal favorite for lawns, 
early Spring white, star - sha Europe and ale “fed flowers. White and Dark 
Gror'l” roe I” Dror” fr 
FOR FOR FOR Trp 
AYBDAD : ~ SBD BWOHWOB WI 


100 imported “Heralds of 
Spring” with every $9 order! 


Yes! Given free—a glorious and 
unusual mixture of Hardy Spring 
Favorites, including: — Crocus, 
Grape Hyacinths, Owarf tris, 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, 
Spring Star Flower, Corn Lilies, 
Chionodoxa—and many others! 
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Small Green Capsules 
Kill Underground Pests 


RID YOUR GARDEN 
OF THE WORST 


Does It! 


It’s the amazing soil fumigant that 
kills underground pests foliage 
sprays can't reach. 


Even though you spray the foliage 
and fertilize the soil, underground 
pests such as nematodes, wireworms, 
ants, grubs, garden centipedes and 
sow bugs damage the roots of your 
prized plants. They cause discolored 
foliage, sickly plants, shriveled 
vegetables. Foliage sprays can’t kill 
them . . . ‘Fumi-Soil’ does. 


‘Fumi-Soil’ is the soil fumigant you 


See Your Dealer or send Coupon to us 


SHERMAN LABORATORIES 
Agricultural Division 
5031 Grandy, Detroit 11, Mich. 


Nome. 


© Parcel Post Prepaid ; 
DC COD Parcel Post 
Collect 


Root-knot tode — mi pic underground 
killer of plants magnified 100 times — ‘Fumi-Soil’ 
kills him. 





need. It kills soil pests that foliage 
sprays can’t reach, 

It’s so easy to use .. . just bury a 
capsule in your seed bed or near the 
roots of perennial plants. Soil mois- 
ture releases ethylene dibromide (a 
powerful soil fumigant) that rids 
your garden, lawn and perennial 
beds of the worst underground pests 
— including landcrabs and moles. 
Get ‘Fumi-Soil’ today! Enjoy the 
added beauty your flowers and 
shrubs will produce when grown in 
pest-free soil. 


Patented — Only ‘Fumi-Soil’ gives you 
ethylene dibromide in safe easy-to-use 
capsules, 
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KILL SOIL PEST 





Street. 





Stote. 


City 





Rush following Fumi-Soil Capsules 
No. of pkgs. Pkg. Size Price Each 
24 $1.45 
100 3.95 
200 6.95 


SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Copsule 
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Readers’ Ideas 


PAPER MULCH 
from Mary S. Thomas (N. J.) 

One hot summer morning during 
a severe drought last year, a friend 
brought me some good-sized cosmos 
plants. Having nothing immediately at 
hand for a mulch, I soaked crumpled 
newspapers in water and spread them 
around the plants. For a week I cov- 
ered each plant with a peach basket 
during the day and left the paper mulch 
on for two weeks. I'll admit it wasn’t 
decorative, but it did save the plants. It 
was Only a paper mulch, but every plant 
lived! 


ALUMINUM LABELS 
from Mrs. Charles H. Rucker (Ga.) 

I found the aluminum trays that 
ready-to-bake biscuits or rolls come in 
can be used to make plant labels. 

I cut a small rectangle about 1 x 3 
inches and punch a hole in the upper 
left corner. An ice pick or paper punch 
can be used. Beginning at the upper 
right corner I cut a narrow strip across 
the top, almost to the left corner. This 
gives me a strip to wrap around the 
plant and insert through the hole. 

Names can be written with pencil 
or other pointed instrument and the em- 
bessed name will last for years. 


ROBERT L. MARKER 


"od 
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WINDSHIELD GREENHOUSE 
from Robert L. Marker (Mich.) 

Every now and then your neighbor- 
hood auto or glass shop may throw out 
cracked wrap-around automobile wind- 
shields. Ask him to save you a pair and 
stand them against each other and you 
have a miniature greenhouse. 

Being constructed of laminated safety 
glass, they are not easily broken and 
should last for years. 


(See Readers’ Ideas, page 27 ) 
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Is our climate changing? 


by VICTOR GREIFF 


how fast southern climate is 

moving northward is so buried 
in statistics that a mere gardener de- 
spairs of understanding it. Scientists of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture agree that we are in a warming 
up period that may only last for an- 
other hundred years, and that camellias 
may do quite well around New York 
at some time in the near future, but 
that in 250 years the trend may be 
reversed. 

However, for many years real winter 
troubles due to low temperatures have 
decreased, and summer heat has been 
troublesome. Gardeners report more 
and more success with plant material 
considered tender or unreliably hardy. 

One statistical source finds only four 
degrees. rise in mean temperature in 
fifty years, but evidence from every 
side indicates that the trend is far faster 
than that. 

Commercial greenhouse growers are 


T* QUESTION OF HOW MUCH and 


well informed on the subject of fuel 
consumption. As the winters become 
milder and shorter much less fuel will 
be required. 

But aside from the obvious saving in 
fuel what other effects will be realized 
by the indoor gardener? The answer to 
this is clear when we remember that in- 
door plant troubles often begin when 
the heating season begins. It is a well- 
known fact that a greater variety of 
plants are happy indoors as we travel 
southward. So we are guided to the 
plant enemy that comes with artificial 
heat—-dryness, or as the air-condition- 
ing folks call it, low relative humidity. 
You may have noticed that in restau- 
rants, barber shops and beauty parlors, 
where windows are usually fogged from 
moisture in the air, plants grow success- 
fully. 

As we take in cold air and heat it, 
we increase its power to take up mois- 
ture. It becomes thirsty, and some folks 
can feel its drying effect in nose and 


throat. Many plants cannot get mois- 
ture into their leaves fast enough, so 
they wilt, or dry up at the edges or tips. 
The plant frequently dries out and 
eventually may die even though the pot 
is kept moist. The raising of atmos- 
pheric humidity is half of successful 
indoor gardening. 

The quantity of water required to 
keep a house at a degree of humidity 
favorable to plant growth can be cal- 
culated by a ventilating or air-condi- 
tioning engineer, and generally amazes 
the questioner. Certainly no makeshift 
device such as a pan of moist pebbles 
can supply the proper humidity. 

As the milder winters creep north- 
ward, less artificial heat will be needed 
and for shorter periods. The problem 
of keeping up the humidity will become 
easier and greater success will be had 
with house plants. 

In the past year summer tempera- 
tures and humidity were high, and little 
heat was required until mid-November, 
so that indoor humidity remained high, 
and instances were reported of cattleya 
orchids grown in the living room 
flowering after years of failure. 

We should feel encouraged to try the 
rare, doubtful plants that we covet— 
study them—give them the best condi- 
tions we can—and perhaps this time we 
will succeed. The odds are changing in 
our favor!® 
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Advertisement 


Advertisement 


Fast Lawn Improvement and How To Turn 
Sun-scorched Grasses Green Overnight 


A question and answer interview on how a new double salt, trace mineral chemical cures mineral 
starvation in plants, flowers and lawns, and prepares them for the rigors of severe winter weather. 


Q. What are trace mineral elements? 


A. The most a are iron, manganese, mag- 
nesium, ot the min cobalt. They are called trace 
because of — ipey ~ in which they are 
found in the soil. They are lutely essential to 
plant growth. “A plant, eocrar or lawn any 
one of these trace mineral elements will develop 
some form of abnormality which will inhibit its 
natural growth and beauty. 


Q. Are trace mineral elements found in most 
soils? 


A. Yes—but they are in such form that they are 
not readily absorbed by plant life. 


. Is there plant food obtainable which 
tains trace mineral ‘elements in readily soluble 


Yes. The Vital Earth Corporation 
ee. food Seadily soluble in water ca’ FAS-T 
which contains 12% iron plus ca cobalt, 

aieniata, Vanadium 


double Jo 
solubility which mak accessible for ab- 


sorption ty pinat tie. 
Q. What does this mean to the home gardener? 


A. To the home gardener, FAS-T means darker, 
flowers lawns and longer we growth. His 
— will ge have more fra: 


wes wi wa Be now have greater 
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By BASIL A. NEEDHAM 
Massachusetts Agricultural College — B.S. °26 


resistance to the rigors of winter weather. His 
flowers will grow stronger, more flourishing. Rose 
bushes will grow with a profusion of new buds 
and hardier blooms. Plants of the acid-loving 
ter, 3 such as —— ae and rhododen- 
drons will pH results almost immediately. Users 
report that FAS-T turned grass green in hours and 
kept it that way when other lawns were and 
sun-scorched. One of 


= these micro-nutrients 
filtration and chemical purification of or- 
dinary drinking wa 


© tien de ae cl 


A. FAS-T can successfully be applied at any time 
of the season. FAS-T is excellent for late season 


SS ee mate ae ae 
winter and early spring. Similar t 
the human 


, plants, flowers and lawns need 
resistance to weather. FAS-T builds up these 
resistances “tn pl 
year ‘round 
yah economical, too! 


= It is recommended as the 
food supplement. And it’s rela- 


acre using standard 


Q. Where can I get FAS-T? 


A. You may not be able to buy FAS-T in your 
arden store yet. We have been too busy to I 


‘by our manufacturer- 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


Send check or money order to 


VITAL EARTH CORPORATION 
1 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





Northern Pointers 


September highlights: planting bulbs, 
peonies, irises, biennials and evergreens; 
conserving the soil; bringing in house 
plants that have been vacationing in the 
garden; protecting plants from early 
frosts, 


S A PLANTING SEASON September 
is second only to April and May; 
and now that cooler weather has 


arrived, you will doubtless be raring 


to go. 

Corms of autumn-blooming crocus 
and colchicums should be planted as 
soon as they become available. Two or 
three weeks after they are planted, they 
may bloom. Winter aconite tubers and 
snowdrop and narcissus bulbs should 
also be planted when received, for they 
deteriorate if they are kept out of the 
ground too long. 

This is the best time to divide peony 
clumps and Japanese and Siberian irises. 


by MONTAGUE FREE 
(Hyde Park, New York) 


The soil is warm now and consequently 
favorable to root development, so that 
the plants will become established be- 
fore the onset of winter. 

e@ Biennials also can be transplanted 
either to a coldframe or to the spot 
where they are to bloom. Whether they 
will need the protection of a coldframe 
depends upon their hardiness in your 
area. 

Although spring planting is usually 
preferred for broad-leaved evergreens 
such as mountain-laurel and rhododen- 
dron and cone-bearing or narrow-leaved 
evergreens such as pine, spruce and fir, 
their new growth has now hardened 
sufficiently to permit transplanting them 
without much injury. However, in areas 
where these evergreens are just barely 
hardy, it would be wiser to postpone 
transplanting them until spring. 

e Conserving the soil—lIf there is no 
vegetation covering the soil when it 


goes into winter, it is in danger of losing 
plant nutrients through leaching. And if 
the soil is bare and slopes, it is subject 
to erosion. For these reasons it is 
smart gardening to sow a cover crop of 
winter rye as soon as patches become 
bare. The winter rye will germinate 
within a week or so and absorb the 
available nutrients and keep the soil 
from washing. Next spring when you 
dig under the cover crop, the nutrients 
will be returned to the soil. Sowing an- 
nuals and mulching the soil with partly 
decayed leaves or a similar organic ma- 
terial will also provide some protection 
from leaching and erosion. 

e Bringing in house plants that have 
been vacationing in the garden—House 
plants which have spent the summer 
outdoors should be prepared now for 
winter indoors. But first look them over 
critically. Those that are unhealthy now 
are not likely to improve when they are 





AVAILABLE NOW 
FROM WORLD’S 


LARGEST GROWER 
Because AMAZOY grows 
from live grass plugs, it de- 
velops best and spreads 
fastest when w in this 
hot weather. Unlike seed that 
dries out and dies in heat, 
AMAZOY likes it hot! = 
planted now OY sta 


Gives amazing results. 


SAVES WORK... TAKES PLAYGROUND PUNISHMENT 


amalov 
MEYER 1-52 


TONS GRASS 


rich green even in blistering: heat, drought or water shortage. 


Goes Weeks Without Water, Won't Die, Turn Brown or Wither 


e Kills Crabgrass & Weeds 


e 2/3 Less Mowing 


¢ Approved by U. S. Gov't. 
¢ Guaranteed to Grow 





APPROVED BY 





U. S. GOLF ASSN. 


PLANTED ON PIMLICO 
TURF RACE TRACK 





not to winter-kill. 


Because AMAZOY grows slowly upward, cuts mowing by two- 
thirds. Gives a carefree, perennial lawn ideal for paths and chil- 
dren’s play areas; so resilient it takes heavy trampling—springs 
right back. Costs less in the long run than any grass known be- 
cause it never needs reseeding. A truly lifetime carefree lawn. 


GUARANTEED TO GROW IN YOUR SOIL 
Scientifically packed to reach you fresh and vigorous. AMAZOY’S 
method of specially winter hardened stock are so proven we guar- 
antee every plug. Goes off color after heavy frost. Regains rich 
green _beauty every At Any plug failing to grow will be 

J h Instn) 
J 





ORDER FROM WORLD'S LARGEST GROWER 
Our thousands of satisfied customers have made us the world’s 
largest producers of this outstanding lawn grass. Take no 
chances, avoid risk of lost labor and disappointment with inferior 
grades by order genuine AMAZOY today. 


Dept. 294 ZOYSIA FARM $2; i: Howard St. Baltimore 1, We. 





FREE! s43s 


Exclusive 2-Way 
STEP ON PLUGGER 
With orders of $11.98 or 
more, we enclose our new 
patented Step-On Plugger 

. plugs lawn and de- 
stroys harmful competing 
grass at same time. NO 
ONE ELSE CAN OFFER 
YOU THIS WORK- 
SAVING, GROWTH- 
PRODUCING 2-WAY 
PLUGGER. 


The approved strain of Meyer Z-52 is the ONLY ZOYSIA sold under exclusive 
AMAZOY TRADEMARK (reg. U. S. Pat. Off.). Certified to be highest caliber Meyer 
Z-52 Zoysia-——the new lawn grass developed and released by U. 
satisfactory lawn grass ever known. 


EASY TO PLANT — GROWS IN ANY SOIL 


AMAZOY comes direct to you in pre-cut living grass plugs— 
NOT messy sod or wasteful seed. When planted on 1 ft. 
centers in checkerboard pattern, gives hundreds of trans- 
plants yearly. Grows where other grasses have failed. Per- 
fect for hills, for clay, sandy-soil—even beaches. Guaranteed 


S. Gov't. as most 


CHOKES OUT 
CRABGRASS, WEEDS 


Grows so thick it 
chokes out weeds and 
crabgrass. Resists dis- 
eases, even insects 
can't live in it. 


ORDER BY MAIL CUT OUT COUPON 


Dept. 294 ZOYSIA FARMS 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi. 1, 111. 
Please ship the following order of AMAZOY Meyer Z-52 


300 Plugs and 
oO 56 Plugs $4.9 8 O Free P' wae $24.98 
(C) 100 Plugs and 2 C) 650 Plugs ‘sad 
Free Plugger $11 98 Free Plugger $49- 98 
West of Miss. River only, add 75¢ per 50 plugs for shipping. 
(We pay postage East of Miss. R.) Sorry No C.0.D.’s 
I enclose Check... .. Money Order . Cash 
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subjected to the difficult conditions of 
steam-heated house or apartment; throw 
these plants away. Only those which are 
worthy of house room should be 
brought inside. The plants that were 
plunged while still in their pots need 
only to be dug up, washed and then top- 
dressed with new soil. But plants that 
were removed from their pots when 
they were put outdoors in the spring 
have by now developed vigorous root 
systems and will need to be carefully 
lifted and repotted. 

If the plant has to be moved to a 
pot that is too large for convenient 
handling, discard it. If the plant is too 
handsome and valuable, try to find 
another home for it where its bigness is 
desired, such as a2 public building, li- 
brary or hospital. 

If you exercised forethought and 
rooted cuttings in July or August, you 
will, perhaps, be able to throw away the 
old plants without remorse. But even 
now cuttings of coleus, patience plant 
and pelargonium can be rooted easily. 
Take tip shoots and insert in sandy soil 
in a shaded coldframe. The rooted cut- 
tings will grow more satisfactorily in- 
doors than the big old plants. Often 
little seedlings can be found around old 
begonia plants; they can be dug up, 
potted and moved to a shady place until 
there is danger of frost, when they can 
be brought indoors. 

e Protecting plants from early frost 
—Usually after the first fall frost there 
are two or three weeks of mild weather. 
Tender house plants such as geranium, 
fuchsia and begonia and also annuals 
such as petunia, marigold and zinnia 
will survive a light frost if they are 
covered with newspaper before sun- 
down. 


Questions of the Month 


Q. When 1 ordered star-of-Bethlehem 
from a mail-order catalogue, I received 
a little bulb which later produced grass- 
like foliage and a cluster of white flow- 
ers. This surprised me for it was not 
what I had expected. The plant I 
thought I had bought has small, round 
leaves and drooping clusters of blue 
flowers. I complained to the dealer, but 
he insisted that he had sent me star-of- 
Bethlehem, Which of us is right? 

A. The dealer is right. There are 
two plants called the star-of-Bethlehem: 
one is Ornithogalum umbellatum, and 
the other is Campanula isophylla or 
ligurian harebell, which has no right 
whatever to the name, star-of-Bethle- 
hem. 

Q. Your article about planting hardy 
water-lilies was excellent, but my prob- 
lem is how to get rid of them, Can you 
help me? 

A. I am afraid that the only way to 
get rid of them is to grub out the roots, 
or starve them by cutting off the foliage 
as fast as it forms.® 
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For the rose thrill of your life! 


‘LOVE SONG © 


3-STAR 
Fall Planting Offer 


For a glorious combination of colors, 
order all three of these great Star Roses: 
Love Song. HT. Salmon pink 

and glowing gold 


ONE OF EA. PAT. HT’S ONLY $6.40 ppd. 
(Offer 8) 


Free! 


NEW FULL COLOR 


ROSE GUIDE 


Reliable guide to the world’s finest 

roses. Includes latest award win- 

ners, ‘‘White Bouquet’’ and 

“Golden Showers,” exciting new 

introductions such as “Sumatra,” 

lus dozens of all-time favorites. 
*s a copy waiting for you. 


Ou- 60th year * 


Beautitu 


Unique ! 


Siar Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


West Grove 408, Pa. 





New Jelly Jar 
neede No Pataffin 





"Half-Pint' Jar 


seals with BALL DOME LID 


Better 6 Ways: 


1. Tapered shape — easiest to fill, empty. 
Jelly comes out in perfect mold. 


2. No paraffin muss or danger. 

3. Airtight seal . . . no spoilage. 
4.100% protection from dust, vermin. 
&. Ideal for home canning, freezing. 


6. Right size for jams, jellies, relishes. 


\SHES ...4 
4ome-mavk *© “7 
Put up your favorites in new 
Ball “‘Half-Pint’” Jars, the handy, 
convenient size jar for relishes. (ji 
Use “‘Half-Pints” for jelly ’n’ jam, 
diet foods, small-family canning 
or freezing. They’re perfect! 


Use BALL DOME LIDS 
for all Home Canning! 


CREAM-WHITE 
ENAMEL LINING 
GUARDS FLAVOR 
BEST! 


© i956, sat erorHers co, 





Readers’ Own Corner 


Ten Years Ago 


Dear Editor: 

A little notice in FLOWER GROWER ten 
years ago still brings requests for free seeds 
of Poncirus trifoliata. 1 had 325 requests 
from nearly every state within two months 
after publication. Last year I had about 2 
bushels of fruit on my original tree and 
have established a hedge about 200 feet 
long and 6 feet high which is bearing fruit. 
—Frep C. ALTVATER, West Haven, Conn. 


Community Beautification 


Dear Editor: 

The Ottawa, Kansas, Garden Clubs are 
starting a beautificaticn campaign. 

I should be very happy to receive the 
names of a few towns in the general 
Midwest area of our size (10,000 pop.) 
which have successfully carried out such a 
program and any suggestions your readers 
would care to give us—G. H. MARSHALL, 
704 South Main, Ottawa, Kansas. 


“Reader Ideas’’ 


Dear Editor: 

If the idea in the “Reader Ideas” column 
in January 1956, “Spade Foot-Cushion,” 
by B. D. Stewart had been written a little 
sooner, I would have been saved a great 
deal of pain and expense because of a 
foot injury. 

Now I have put a piece of hose on my 
spade as he suggested, and in a few weeks 
hope I can go merrily hopping into the 
ground with a spade as the man does in the 
sketch.— Mrs. A. A. HOWELL, Lumberton, 
North Carolina. 


Iris 


Dear Editor: 

I received my June copy of FLOWER 
GROWER’ a couple of days ago and it is 
just wonderful. I think the June copy is 
always the best. Iris is my favorite flower 
and it always features them.—Mrs. C. G. 
GILBERT, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Noted garden editor dies 


@ EDWARD LOOMIS DAVENPORT SEY- 
MOUR, a stimulating individual in the 
world of horticulture and a prominent 
garden editor, died August 3 at his 
home in Huntington, New York, at the 
age of sixty-eight. He was garden edi- 
tor emeritus of The American Home 
magazine and a director of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council, of which he 
was one of the founders. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Seymour took a 
B.S. degree in agriculture from Cornell 
University in 1909. After several years 
at practical farming, he began his 
career as an editor as associate editor 
of The Garden Magazine, which later 
became The American Home. He was 
associate editor of Country Life in 
America and World’s Work. Following 
World War I, during which he served 
as a director of agrieultural information 
of the Federal Committee on Public 
Information, he became an associate 
editor of the Florists Exchange and 
Horticultural Trade World until 1936 
when he returned to The American 
Home as garden editor. 

FLOWER GROWER readers know Mr. 
Seymour best for the many books he 
edited or wrote, including The New 
Garden Encyclopedia, Favorite Flow- 
ers in Color, The Complete Book of 
Garden Magic, Your City Garden. 

During World War II he was a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Garden 
Committee which promoted the devel- 


opment of victory gardens, and he was 
a founder and president of the Long 
Island Horticultural Society. In June 
of this year he was presented the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden and Horti- 
cultural Award of a gold medal and 
$1,000, presented annually to the indivi- 
dual or group making the year’s most 
creative contribution to horticulture. 

Mr. Seymour recently retired from 
The American Home. He devoted con- 
siderable time to the American Horti- 
cultural Council where, in addition to 
being on the executive board, he served 
on several committees, was editor-in- 
chief of all A. H. C. publications and 
editor of the A. H. C. News.® 


E. L. D. Seymour 
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gut’ PARROT TULIP 


fight 


MAY-FLOWERING TU LIPS 


You'll want two or three varieties of these 


of the Ni dark 
peux { ~—F. red) 
cons anges | ( 


let). Only the 
Tcsell ecine {14 te 14 am. ood Oo 
&‘aes you money! 


se ine No, 
(any — 1 0 fe or 


7 $700 


RED EMPEROR 


TULIPS 


The King af Fuliee » . first to bloom and 
the largest of them ali! pas aay Se 
vermillion-scariet 


maroon- le’ - 
» Golden Ye Prin- 
, with con- 
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ic appearance of a huge ! Grows 
Thataues Snoopy Grows 


25 for $2.25. 4 ys ot 


50 for $4.45 
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Minimum order: 
10 bulbs for $1.00 


BULBS 10: 


rice for these sleced bulb: - fo 35 Sur 
regular price for these special special sl season price is 10 for 


“10 for § 


30 for $2.95 


; $700 (any variety) 


ee of each variety 
sa Be pee 











KING ALFRED 


DAFFODILS 


extra-large sunburst golden 
eee. Blooms mart Excellent 
cut flowers. 


12 for $900 
25 for $2.00 


| KELLY BROS. 


NURSERIES, Inc. 
ta FG-9 agar: toe N. pe 


DAFFODIiS 


A choice mixture of the best types of arden, 


we fe 
IS for $ YOO 50 tor $3.25 


or in lovely 
th every $5 order! Twenty 
EXTRA. LARGE Crocus 


mixture of bl 

(wo! 
purple, yellow, white cad apes more 
given FREE with ea o saad 
—if you send your order at 

LL IN QUANTITIES DESIRED BELOW: 

Parrot Tulips (10 for $1—30 for $2.95) 

—Biack Red -~2-Tone Rose §$ 
May-Flowering Tulips (10 for $1—30 for $2.75) 
——Maroon purple Burgundy red 
——Yellow with scarlet - Yellow $ 
CHECK “type Tulips WANTED IN BOXES BELOW: 
= me cae ea 
- Tulips 


Red 10 for $1. 

saa 23 or $2.88 Fo for gatas 
mixed 

Ostese 5 12 for $2. 


EL! 
O 3 fors © 10 for $3. 
Alfred Daffodils 
OC 25 for $2. 


12 for $1. 
N 
O 15 for $1. O 50 for $3.25 $—_ 


CO) Send FREE color catalog TOTAL ENCLOSED (Check or M.O.) 
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Hower from 
The “WILDS” of Missouri 


SINCE 1885 


NOW Is a Good Time 
to Plant Iris and 


Daylilies Anywhere ... 
And SAVE at These 
Special Fall Prices! 


For popular, hardy, 7 * hg gt yt me can depend 
on plants from the “Wil ‘ healthy, blooming- 
size plants with disease & drought. p Be mem “built in” 
by by ee cultivation & irrigation. GUARANTEED true to 

DER NOW-—save nearly 2 over regular prices 
coring this fall planting Cbiet 


Enhance your ag lliea NOW with hardy Hemero- 


callis. Have big 5” to 12” blooms from May to 
frost year after year! 


SELECT 3 from 60¢ Group 
Baronet crimson-orange 
large deep yellow 
gold to buff tones 
. brownish red & yellow 
orange with red throat 
Mt. Vernon lemon & coral-rose 
SELECT 3 from 75¢ Group 
Hyperion huge pale-lemon yellow 
Mary Guenther ® carmine red & yellow 
Mrs. Hugh Johnson satiny fiery red 
Niazuma ~ poe brilliant flery red 
Purple Finch red-purple, yellow cup 
SELECT 2 from $1.00 Group 
nell crimson petal. yellow sepal 
. orange-red self 
. very large clear yellow 
huge pale lemon 
red & orange bicolor 


Flame Fagot 

Glory 

Mrs. B. F. Bonner . 
Pickwick 


SELECT | from $1.50 Group 
Black Falcon near black, yellow cup 
Nina Winegar... . big rich golden yellow 


Daylilies (Cat. Val. $7.55) $ 
Labeled & Ppd. in U. 8S. Only 











Fall Bonus Offer . . . Order all Daylilies & Iris in 
this ad for just $15.00 and Naney Nicholls, the lovely 
$3.00 Peony shown on the opposite page, will be in- 
cluded with your order at no extra cost! A total 
$29.75 catalog value, only $15—ORDER TODAY! 


Gris 


This fine collection includes Iris of every color 

in the rainbow at substantial reductions over 

reguiar single plant prices. Choose 9 NOW— 

Save $3.55! 

SELECT 3 from 60¢ satires 
Azure Skies pale lavender-blue 
Berkley Gold deep yellow self 

large golden tan 
clear pure blue 


Buffawn 
Syivia Murray 


SELECT 3 from 75¢ Group 
Blue Shimmer white & blue plicata 
Lady Boscawen ruffled white 

soft medium blue 
rose & copper blend 


Blue Rhythm 
Three Oaks 


SELECT 2 from $1.00 Group 
Caseade Splendor pink-apricot-tan 
Helen McGregor clear pale blue 
Lady Louise buff, white falls 
SELECT | from $1.50 Group 
Heigho immense clear violet 
Leading Lady yellow, white falls 


Fine Iris (Cat. Val. $7.55) 
Labeled & Ppd. in U. 8. Only > 











Check boxes and send ad with order er enclose list of your 
selections. Color Catalog (see eopestte page) FREE with 
each collection order. No C.0.D., please. 


Chath Ml and Pry 


FG-96 SARCOXIE, end Go 





West Coast Pointers 


by NORVELL GILLESPIE 
(California) 


September highlights: planting for win- 
ter color; sowing vegetables for winter 
eating; making new geraniums from old; 
sowing sweet peas; three new movies on 
gardening; caring for the lawn. 


HOUGH CHRYSANTHEMUMS and 
7: dahlias are making a brave show- 

ing, this month is really the 
windup of the gardening year in the 
West. It is evident that summer’s wear 
and tear have taken their toll. 

e Planting for winter color—Where 
the weather is mild enough, the coastal 
areas from Seattle south to San Diego, 
set out lots of bedding plants to insure 
color in December and the first few 
months of next year. 

For this planting pansies rate head 
and shoulders above all others; violas 
are a close second, and fairy primroses 
(Primula malacoides) come third. After 
these three come Iceland poppies, calen- 
dulas, nemesias, winter stocks and snap- 
dragons. 

It is still possible to grow some of 
these plants from seed, but it would be 
safer to depend upon nursery-grown 
plants, which will have sixty days to get 
established before the days get shorter 
and the soil turns cooler. Space the 
bedding plants far enough apart so that 
tulips, daffodils and hyacinths can be 
planted among them next month. 

e Sowing vegetables for winter eating 
—September-planted vegetable gardens 
literally take care of themselves once fall 
rain starts. Some dependable crops you 
can put in are radishes, turnips, Swiss 
chard, carrots, onions, endive, parsley, 
winter peas, spinach, broccoli and other 
members of the cabbage family. 

e Making new geraniums from old 
—Most big commercial growers start 
new geraniums from cuttings taken in 
September. Non-flowering shoots which 
are thick, stocky and short jointed are 
best for cuttings. Old woody, lanky 
stems will not produce strong plants. 
The cuttings should be about 3 inches 
long. Dip them in hormone powder 
to hasten rooting and start them in pots 
or flats of moist, coarse river sand. 

Cuttings of carnation, coleus, pen- 
stemon and zonale geranium can be 
taken now. 

e Sowing sweet peas—Plant seeds of 
one of the giant multiflora strains, so 
that you can enjoy the improved race of 
giant sweet peas. With only average cul- 
ture, they will produce as many as five 
or six huge blooms on 18-inch stems. 


Winter sweet peas will succeed where 
the soil drains well and stays warm, 
even during the rainy months. Treat the 
seeds with captan or a similar seed pro- 
tectant as a precaution against fungus 
diseases. 

e Three new movies on gardening 
—Three western firms have just issued 
helpful movies on gardening. The Won- 
derful World of Bulbs, produced by the 
California Spray-Chemical Corporation 
of Richmond, gives all the secrets of fall 
planting, so that in spring the garden 
will be a blaze of color. The firm’s home 
office in Richmond will set up showings 
of this film free of charge anywhere in 
the West. 

The Corona Clipper Company, work- 
ing with M. M. Thompson of the Mark 
Keppel High School in Alhambra, has 
produced a 12-minute film titled How 
to Prune a Peach Tree. Both light sum- 
mer pruning and dormant pruning are 
shown. This film can be secured from 
Freeman Kirwin, Corona Clipper Com- 
pany, Corona, California. 

Time Lapse Flower Magic of Hawaii 
is the title of the newest release of the 
Hayes Spray Gun Company, 98 North 
San Gabriel Blvd., Pasadena, California. 
In this film, which was produced in 
Hawaii, you will see exciting sequences 
showing colorful tropical flowers as they 
gradually unfold to full bloom. It is 
available nationally and can be obtained 
from the home office. 

e Caring for the lawn—Attach a 
grass catcher to the lawnmower to pick 
up the clippings and also weed seeds. A 
light fertilizer application plus deep 
watering will help put your lawn in good 
condition for the winter. 


Questions of the Month 


Q. Is it too late to plant tuberous 
begonias? 

A. Yes, it is too late to start tuberous 
begonias from either tubers or seedling 
plants. But make a note now to start 
some tubers next March or to plant 
some husky seedlings in May. 

Q. For how many years will water- 
lilies continue to flower well without 
being divided? 

A. Three years is about the limit, 
after which the roots should be lifted 
from the soil in which they were grow- 
ing, divided and replanted in fresh soil. 
The ideal time for doing this is March 
or April.® 
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“Wilds” oF missouri 


Plant Peonies NOW 


for Permanent Lasting Beauty! 


The Peony is the perfect perennial—a dependable 
performer unsurpassed for springtime bloom and 
thick dark green summer-long foliage. Order yours 
NOW from the Peony Capital of the World. Get 
GUARANTEED healthy, hardy, blooming-size 3 to 
5-eye plants and SAVE up to 40% over regular 
prices! 


FREE Planting Instructions & Coler Catalog with Every Order! 


(Peonies thrive in all but Florida & Gulf Coast 
areas where climate is too warm for them.) 


Our “Six to Start’ Collection 


This group of lovely double Peonies was spe- 
cially selected to give you quality, quantity & 
economy. Take advantage of the fall 40% 
saving on 6 outstanding varieties from our 
finest stock. 


No garden 
complete with- 
out this beauty. 
Order Kansas 
TODAY! 
Labeled & Ppd 
in U.S., Only 


. 


May Morn, salmon-pink fades white 
Henry Sass, —o pure white 
Lillian Wild, i 

— 


s Day, 
le-blossom pink. 
tedy ‘Kate, tall sparkling pink 


Kansas ... King of the Shows! This magnificent bright red Peony was 
Grand Champion at this year’s Oklahoma City show and was also a 
Court of Honor selection as the “Best Red Double” in the American 
Peony Society’s 1956 exhibition at Dixon, Ill. The flower is full 
double. the foliage clean dark green. Tall and hardy, Kansas is out- 
standing both as a show flower and cut flower. Order — or in 2 
money- saving coRestons on this page. 


Fine Peonies (Cat. 
Labeled & Ppd. 


Val. 
in U.S., 


= 85 


Our “Award Winners” Collection 


In this year’s Oklahoma City Peony Show, Kansas was 
Grand Champion; Primevere the best bomb type; and 
Krinkted White the best single. All 3 of these 1956 award 
winners plus the lovely Naney Nicholls, which won Best of 
Show in 1952's National Peony Show, are offered here in a 
collection that saves you $3.50 over regular catalog prices! 
Kansas, bright red full double 

Krinkled ite, big pure white... 

Nancy Nicholls, white, pink center.. 





Primevere, white petal, yellow bali. 


ra 


Extraordinary Peonies (Cat. Val. 
$12.50) Labeled & Ppd. in U.S. 











NANCY NICHOLLS 


SEPTEMBER 1956 


ae sm - 4 si ae a ae P ese 
“ a“ 
. .. Our “1956 Peony Round-Up” Collection 
Of this special listing, Allen Wild says: “Based on careful observations of this year’s shows and the 
performance of our own plants, this collection represents our selection of many of 1956's most out- 


Standing varieties. At a full 30% saving over our regular prices, it’s also among the year’s very finest 
Peony —, 


to 7 “peas D — double, S — single, ] — Jap, fr. — fragrant) 
roup SELECT 2 from $1.50 Group (continued) 
Helen 8S. pink petals, gold stamens 
Le Jour 8. white petals, gold stamens 
Martha Builoch D. fr. old-rose-pink 
Mary Brand D. large clear dark crimson 
Neon J. large bright rose-pink 
LECT | from $2.00 Group 
Ama-Wo-Sode J. bright pink, yellow center 
Elsa Sass D. white, veiled pink 
Myrtle G D. fr. lovely light pink 
Philippe Rivoire D. fr. bright crimson 
Shell D. large bright pink 


$17 


SELECT 5 on $1.00 

Festiva Maxima D. white, crimson marks 
Frankie Curtis D. fr. big delieate white 
Laura Dessert D. fr. white, yellow center 
Minnie Shaylor Semi-D. clear light pink 
Mischief 8. exceptional late pink 
Mons. Jules Elie D. large rose-pink 
Nippon Beauty J. deep red, some yellow 
Sarah Bernhardt D. tall rose-pink 
Tourangelle D. fr. flesh-pink 
LECT 2 from $1.50 Group 


(C) Dancing Nymph 8. pearly light pink 


Check boxes and send order or enclose list of your selections 
ey Year's Best Peonies (Cat. All 


Vai. $10.00) Labeled & Ppd. Cat. Val. 00) 
in U.S. o 20 ; - 
(Note: Packaging free 


eat westene ond. sadly Send 25¢ for America’s Finest Color CATALOG of 
on orders of $5.00 or Peonies @ Iris @ Daylilies 
more —~ order by col- 4 natural color pages—tisting of over 1,300 varieties! 
rey _ save! NO Packed with money-saving offers, helpful information 
—_ & advice. Your Copy ts FREE when you order Kansas 
or any collection from this ad or the Wild ad on the 
opposite page. OR send 25¢ for Catalog & get 
FREE Dwarf [ris 





DEPT. FG-96 SARCOXIE, MO. 





LY 
SPREADER 


An Entirely New Development 
for Accurate Lawn Feeding 


4 PATENTED FEATURES 
* Rate Control Dial 
*® Cam Action Agitator 
* Control Handle 
Removable Shutter 


JUST SET THE DIAL 


You’ll get the exact 

rate of flow for any 

chemical or organic 

fertilizer, lime, top 

dressing, bone meal, 
seed mixtures, etc., and it will spread 
more evenly and accurately than any 
other spreader—proved by tests. 


A good lawn is easy to make and 
maintain when you use a Lawn Beauty 
Spreader for fertilizing and seeding. It 
makes the job easier, saves much time 
and you do not waste fertilizer or seed, 
because Lawn Beauty spreads uniformly 
and economically at the exact rates 
recommended. 


Ask your local garden supply dealer for 
Lawn Beauty literature orwrite us direct. 





APPLICATION 
GUIDE WITH 
EACH 
SPREADER 


73 brand name fertilizers, 13 non-brand 
materials and fertilizers plus seed mix- 
tures have been factory calibrated with 
Lawn Beauty and can be spread exactly 
as recommended by the manufacturer. 


A Product of 
SCHNEIDER METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1805-FG South 55th Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. 
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Midwest 


Pointers 


by R. MILTON CARLETON 
(Hinsdale, Illinois) 


September highlights: taking precautions 
in the vegetable garden against early 
frost; planting spring-flowering bulbs; 
digging and storing gladiolus; moving 


peonies and other perennials, shrubs and, 


evergreens; caring for the lawn; clean- 
ing up weeds in the vegetable garden; 
outwitting moles; buying house plants 
and potting up herbs for winter decora- 
tion. 


ROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS northward 
F frost can be expected anytime 
after late September. Try to save 
the Swiss chard and New Zealand spin- 
ach by protecting them with small, 
movable coldframes. Your reward will 
be a plentiful supply of fresh greens 
until late autumn. 

Don’t let early frosts catch the 
pumpkins and squashes on the vine. 
Cut them carefully about a week before 
the first frost is expected and allow them 
to dry in the sun before storing. If the 
onions are not yet ready to dig, bend 
over their tops so that they will ripen 
faster. 

It’s not too late to sow winter rye in 
the bare spots in the vegetable garden. 
It will germinate and develop, even dur- 
ing winter thaws. 

e Planting narcissus and other spring- 
flowering bulbs—Daffodils that have 
just arrived from your nurseryman 
should be planted before October 1. 
Also, bulbs that have been growing in 
your garden for years and have become 
too thick can be moved now. If pos- 
sible, reset them the same day they are 
dug. 

Minor bulbs such as scilla, muscari, 
chionodoxa, crocus and camassia should 
be popped into the ground as soon as 
they are received. Prepare the soil in 
advance,’ if possible, so that it has time 
to settle. 

e Digging and storing gladiolus—As 
soon* as the gladiolus foliage loses its 
greenness, the corms can be dug up. 
Dry them in a cool, airy spot for a week 
or two. Before storing, treat them with 
a fungicide to ward off disease. 

e Moving peonies and other peren- 
nials, shrubs and evergreens—When 
should peonies be moved? According to 
one authority, 9:00 a.M. on September 
15! Timing isn’t really that critical, but 
after this date, the sooner the job can 
be done, the better. Most perennials 
have completed their growth by now 








DAYLILIES 


YELLOW, ORANGE, RED, PINK, PURPLE 
For September and 
October planting !! 
All $1.00 varieties, 
specially priced to 
demonstrate Eden- 
wald quality. 
Your selection of any 
4 for $3.00; 6 for $4.00; 
8 for $5.00, labeled & ppd. 
YELLOW:— 
GOLDEN GRAIN—large, tall, light yellow. 
DAUNTLESS—creamy yellow; fine form. 
SKYLARK—light lemon, ruffied. 
HESPERUS—large, tall, chrome-yellow. 
ORANGE:— 
GOLD COAST—large, 
PRAIRIE BOY—large, 
RED:— 
DAWN PLAY—velvety, rosy red. 
FIRETHORN—many-flowered dragon-blood. 
FLAMING GLORY—orange-red. 
LUSTROUS—twisty-petaled pink-red. 
PINK:— 
AMULET—Chinese coral pink. 
BERTRAND FARR—peachy buff. 
DOLLY VARDEN—blended coral. 
PINK CHARM—recurved ruddy pink. 
PINK SEEDLING—pinker than most. 
PURPLE:— 
PURPLE MOOR—dahlia purple. 
PURPLE WATERS—rosy wine. 
RED AND YELLOW:— 
CABALLERO—-rose petals, yellow sepals. 
BOLD COURTIER—broad red and yellow. 
GAY TROUBADOUR—>bright red and maize. 


There is still plenty a Led i & 


time to plant 
Write for our free color catalog! 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. F.G. VINCENNES, INDIANA 


thick-petaled orange. 
full-flowered orange. 














CREEPING PHLOY 


in Red, Pink, Blue, White 


This unusual plant will make your me A 

showplace. Moss-like evergreen foliage com- 

pletely covered with flowers in exquisite colors. tions 
on poorest soil. Send $1 for special introductory offer; one 
each of all 4 colors, Latest color catalog FREE 


AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE s.LOWM 


LIVING FENCES 5¢. 


AUTIFY YOUR HOME with den: nese becgen, A 
— ps as little as be a foot. WRITE TODAY for FRE CATALOG. 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 18, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 





All-purpose garden, farm tool. 
Does all tilling, tractor jobs. 
Modeis and horsepower priced 
for every pocketbook. Complete 
range of tools, attach- 
ments—40 in 
all! Includes 
rotary and 
sickle mowers, 
sprayer, snow 
sale buildozer, 

urden carrier, 
all tractor tools. 
See it in action! 
Beats bulkier, 
single-purpose 
machines.Insist 
on the original. 
In Canada, too. 
Get Free Folder! 


MERRY TILLER, 813 Skinner Building 


P. O. Box 1835, Seattle 11, Washington 
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Scientific diagnosis 


means better tree care... 


The basis of any curative treatment for either 
plants or animals is accurate diagnosis, plus 
the skill and experience to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. This means research, not 
guesswork as well as the best of equipment 
and ability. 


You won't see many tree laboratories 
comparable to our 200-acre experimental 
ground and research unit at Stamford, 
Connecticut, where the day-to-day problems 
encountered by our field men. are diagnosed 
and ideas for the protection of shade trees 
ore tested and developed under actual 
growing conditions. These laboratories call 
for a big investment in both time and 
money. But to us who want to be sure of 
results, this painstaking research for the best 
possible treatment is worth it. 


Couple this with an efficient highly skilled field 
force, thoroughly familiar with local conditions, 
and you have the well balanced Bartlett 


< 
organization capable not only of rendering 
So scientific diagnosis but of executing the 

BEEZ prescribed treatment in efficient, economical 
fashion. It is the reason why more and more 
people are turning to the Bartlett Way—the 
Scientific Way. It costs no more and it is safer 
and more:economical in the long run. 


A 





Consult your local Bartlett representative today 
for a study of your tree situation. You will 
benefit by his recommendations. 


@ BARTLETT voce oven 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. 
See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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“Great to have a 
modern Greyhound 
coach—just for usi” 


WHEREVER YOUR CLUB GOES 
ON BUSINESS OR PLEASURE... 


it’s smarter to charter 
a Greyhound! 


You'll like Greyhound’s con- 
venient Charter Service—for 
any group trip, anywhere! 
Aroomy, modern Greyhound 
coach is yours to use ...a 
safe, courteous driver is at 
the wheel... you go straight 
to the doorstep of your desti- 
nation. Next trip, try a Grey- 
hound Charter...it’s smarter! 
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and can be moved towards the end of 
the month. 

If a great many shrubs have to be 
moved, a few can be transplanted now 
ahead of season if their leaves are first 
stripped. However, it is a better prac- 
tice to wait until frost drops the leaves. 

In most parts of the Middle West 
early September is the preferred time 
for moving evergreens. Be sure to 
mulch the soil heavily after thoroughly 
soaking it. If this is the last time the 
hose will be used this fall, drain it and 
hang it in a dry, cool place for the 
winter. 

e Caring for the lawn—If the lawn 
has spots that need leveling, there’s 
still time before the middle of the month 
to correct the condition with a top- 


dressing. By next spring the grass will 
have grown through the new soil and the 
turf will appear more even. 

Continue mowing the lawn until 
heavy frosts stop growth. Don’t yield 
yet to the temptation of giving the lawn- 
mower a vacation. 

If snow mold was a problem to your 
lawn last spring, spray it now with a 
good turf fungicide. Be sure to apply 
it before the ground freezes. 

¢ Cleaning up weeds in the vegetable 
garden—If bindweed or Canada thistle 
infests the vegetable garden, it can be 
cleaned out when it’s cool and the soil 
temperature drops to 55°. Then bac- 
teria will not inactivate 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T, so the materials will continue to 
be toxic to these deep-rooted weeds for 
months. Check the soil temperature 
carefully, spraying when it is below 55°, 
but before the foliage is blackened by 
frost. Use a heavy application that 
drenches the soil. Don’t treat areas 
that are to be planted to early crops, 
since the hormone materials will be ac- 
tive until about June 1. 

e Outwitting moles—Were moles a 
problem in the lawn and garden this 
year? They won’t work through the soil 
if you Kill the insects in it with chlor- 
dane, heptachlior or dieldrin. 

¢ Buying house plants and potting up 
herbs for winter decoration—Now, be- 
fore the last-minute rush which begins 
when the weather turns cold, buy new 
plants to decorate the house. They seem 
to do betier if they have a chance to 
become acclimated before the oil burner 
or furnace starts up. 

Grow some herbs in a sunny window 
to supply winter flavorings. Pot them 
up now, cutting off the old tops to force 
young growth. Chives, sweet basil, 
thyme, rosemary and marjoram should 
be especially welcome.® 





Your DUTCH UNCLE 


proudly offers 
as the Most Popular Varieties 
of Holland Bulbs selected 
by Garden Editors and Experts 


New DARWIN TULIPS 


ANKARA. Deepest golden-yellow 

APELDOORN. Huge scarlet flower 

PANDION. Soft purple, edged white ....... : 

PINK ATTRACTION. Finest pink Darwin . 

SWEET HARMONY. Lovely combination of soft 
yellow and white towards edges 1.50 


COLLECTION 1. 5 Bulbs each of above 5 
new varieties. 25 for $3.80 ppd. 


Double PEONY TULIPS 10 


LILAC QUEEN. Immense lilac flower 
ROCKET. Large bright red 
EROS. Old-rose. Huge flower 
NIZZA. Clear yellow, flaked red 
UNCLE TOM. Deep maroon-red 
SYMPHONIA. Cherry red 
COLLECTION 11. 5 Bulbs each of shave 6 


Peony varieties. 30 for $3. 15 


Exciting PEACOCK TULIPS 


A new group of hybrids with the peculiar characteristics 
of unfurling their blossoms full and wide, revealing mag- 
nificent color variations. The foliage is distinctly striped 
purple-brown. Blooms in April and May. Grows 8 to 14 
inches tall. 


10 for $1.95; 25 for $4.70 


Prize-winning DAFFODILS- 
NARCISSUS 


4 MBRANDT. Huge yellow trumpet ..... 

AUSIC Ae Large bi-color trumpet 

OBU Sturdy and free- flowering 

OVA SCOTIA. White, yellow cw p edged orange ° 
— ELEGANS. Golden yellow, bright orange 


GERANIUM. White with scarlet cup, several flowers 
PRIMROSE. CHEERFULNESS. Doubie primrose— ~ 
yellow, several flowers to a stem 
IRENE CoP 
in center 


COLLECTION 32. 3 Bulbs each of above 
8 varieties. 24 for $4.15 


Write today for 
Stassen’s HOLLAND BULB catalog. 


A wide assortment of New and Unusual 
Varieties of Holland Bulbs. Many special 
offers. Profusely illustrated in natural color, 
contains valuable information about plant- 
ing and care of Holland bulbs—with be- 
ginner’s guide. 

Also a special section on growing House 
Plants and Bulbs for indoor winter bloom. 


a LASSEN 


Floral Gardens, Inc. 


Dept. 17, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N.Y. 
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FALL SPECIALS 


from 


LOWER PRICES 
DIRECT FROM 
GROWERS GREENHOUSES 


2,000,000 AFRICAN VIOLETS 
QUR SPECIALTY—NEW AND DISTINCT FOR 56 


Apricot Mist—Semi double apricot pink $1.50 
Seabee —Frce flowering creamy wang yp (EXCELLENT NEW DOUBLE PINKS) 
ew low price Bud—Lush 
Frosted Blue Lace—Biue and white ruffied flower, DuPont leaf. $1.00 Honey double pink $1.00 
June Bride—Large white frilled blossom $1.00 Pink Cushion—Intense double pink $1.00 
Pink Dilly—Radiant deep pink, dark red back leaf. $1.00 Pink Puff—Free flowering pom pom double pink $1.50 
Rosewing—Immense ruffied white and rose tinted bloom $1.00 Pink Rock—Glossy girl leaf of delightful form well 
reamy blush pink, red back leaf. $1.00 formed 
Sugar Babe—Bi-colored lav. plum, sugar white edge $1.00 pom pom type double blossom. $1.50 
White Pride—Free flowering, good form, double white, sturdy leaf. $1.00 Wild Rosa—Dark double pink blooms in profusion $1.00 


OUTSTANDING and COLORFUL your choice $1.00 each ANY SIX $5.50 


ALL AGLOW DOUBLE INSPIRATION PURPLE MONARCH 
UBLE WINE VET pw a Fo We 5 * soneme 
NOW Ta Ar 
SKY TRA 
RUFFLED "GENEVA 
RUFFLED QUEEN 
PRE TE PERE 
CLEMENTINE PINK WONDER x 


EASY TO GROW VARIETIES at 75c each. 


BLUE KNIGHT PHILA. BELLE RED LADY 
BURGUNDY PINK CHEER SNOW PRINCE 
GLAMOUR BOY PINK NEPTUNE SUNRISE 

OLD ROSE BOUQUET PINK SHOCKING WILD GIRL 
PAINTED GIRL PURPLE KNIGHT WHITE MADONNA 
PANSY RED KING WHITE FOOT 


AFRICAN VIOLET AIDS Sew We pad be, os av fd w cap pew we 


Rooting Powder—35¢ P. Pd. follows: Orders $3.00 or under add 45¢ — Orders over $3.00 please add 65¢; 
Optox Spray—1 oz. 60¢—6 oz. $1.35 P. Pd. west of Miss. 85¢. 

Liqua Vita—8 oz. bottle 75¢ P. Pd. 
Antrol Spray Bomb—6 oz. $1.25 P. Pd. 


Charcoal (granulated)—3 oz. 25¢ P. Pd. FREE COLOR CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ORDER NOW ite croice varieties 


are in abundance. Ideal and most suitable weather for safe 
plant shipments without danger of freezing. All plants shipped 
from our tremendous stock of 200,000 plants, are of top quality 


stock at lowest possible prices. (No hidden postage costs). Top 

quality, expertly packed and insured to reach you in excellent 

growing condition. Al‘ plants shipped in 2” clay pots, many in , 

bud-and bloom 3” to 5” high. Greenhouses open daily and Sun- GREE ry HOUSE<. 
day afternoon. Located 15 miles North of central Phila—3 

miles East of Rt. 611 and 4 miles East of Willow Grove en- 


trance to Pennsylvania Turnpike. BETHAYRES, PA. DEPT. FG 
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How to 
put ina 


LUXURIANT 
NEW LAWN 


use 


LAWN +» GARDEN 
CYANAMID 


Used for years by professional 
+ gardeners and turf specialists. 


This new meth- 
od now avail- 
able to home 
gardeners actu- 
ally kills weed 
seeds in the soil 
when anew 
seed bed is 
prepared. 

Cyanamid’s nitrogen remains in 
the soil to supply continuous grass 
feeding all season long. Cyanamid 
also supplies lime. 

This dual action—which elimi- 
nates weed competition and provides 
rich nitrogen feeding in one opera- 
tion — produces thick fast-growing, 
vigorous dark green grass. A lawn 
of luxuriant beauty, obtainable in 
no other way. 

Cyanamid is equally effective in 
building humus in the soil or mak- 
ing compost. Easily applied — see 
simple directions on each bag. 10, 
25 and 50 Ib. sizes. At your nursery 
or garden supply dealer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
New York 20, New York 





Southern 


Ramblings 


by BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 
(Meridian, Mississippi) 


September highlights: keeping apace of 
day-lilies; feeding the lawn and long- 
season plants; experimenting with chrys- 
anthemums. 


EW, GLAMOROUS DAY-LILIES are be- 

N ing introduced in such rapid suc- 

cession that one is kept pretty 

well out of breath trying to keep apace 
of them. 

At the second annual show of the 
Pensacola (Florida) Hemerocallis So- 
ciety there were 485 entries, represent- 
ing in the horticultural division alone 
more than three hundred varieties. 
Those winning awards for “best bloom 
in the show” included: yellow, MIp- 
WEST STAR; Orange, TROPICAL MOON; 
bicolor, MAMIE LAKE; eyed, NASHVILLE; 
polychrome, Luxor; red, MARSE COoN- 
NELL; rose-purple, MARTHA WASHING- 
TON. 

e Feeding the lawn and long-season 
plants—One of the leading manufactur- 
ers of lawn fertilizers, after reporting 
that under certain treatments lawns had 
been improved 80 per cent, commented: 
“That’s quite an improvement, but with 
supplemental feeding it’s possible to im- 
prove a lawn 180 per cent.” The secret 
is revealed in the practices of the golf- 
course superintendent: he feeds the 
greens regularly all summer long. What 
home gardeners should do is feed the 
lawn at the rate of 1% to 2 pounds of 
good plant food per 100 square feet in 
June and again in August or early Sep- 
tember. Also, the clippings shouldn’t be 
removed unless they are unusually heavy 
and will mat and encourage the growth 
of fungus diseases. 

According to the manufacturer’s re- 
port, greens that were fertilized regu- 
larly but not mulched with clippings 
made a 97 per cent increase in growth, 
whereas those given the same treatment 
but also mulched with clippings gave 
180 per cent increase. 

All long-season plants, especially 
chrysanthemums and dahlias, should be 
fed regularly and be supplied with ade- 
quate moisture. Many plants, if per- 
mitted to stop growth for any reason, 
become stunted and often never fully 
recover. 

e Experimenting with chrysanthe- 
mums—For many years I have made it 
a practice to remove all buds from the 
midseason (blooming around the last 


5 THRILLING SPRING 1957 


Ganden 
Towu 


Sponsored by leading Horticultural So- 
cieties and conducted by outstanding 
= ermeyaee and experienced tour 


See the famous pete as well as the 
famous sights of the countries visited! 
Enjoy a leisurely yet thorough trip, plan- 
ned entirely for your pleasure! 

THE ORIENT 

Seattle-Victoria * Japan * Formosa 
Hong Kong * Siam * Hawaiian Islands 
45 days by air, April 3 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Oahy * Hawaii * Mavi * Kauai 
34 days, sailing May 2 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Sicily * Italy © Swiss-ltalian Lakes 
ltalian-French Rivieras * France 

49 days, sailing March 13 


WESTERN EUROPE 
France e Mab. A oo s Igi 
49 days, sailing April 10 


BRITISH ISLES 
England * Wales * Ireland * Scotland 
41 days, sailing May 15 


For complete information, write Dept. FG9 
Jean Berke Travel Service, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 








COLOR 
CATALOG LANDSCAPE 


GUIDE! 


now! Color-] why spend a fortune 

ful, ae illus-} on landscaping when it's 
aed catalog for} actually easier (and 
planning Fall land-} more satisfying) to do 
scaping and next} je yourself? ‘Seve hun- 
year's garden. Read} dreds of dollars with 
all about hundreds} this big book by a fa- 
of new perennials, | mous authority. Gives 
ornamental shrubs, | exciting PLANS and 
new dwart fruit] PLANTING CHARTS 
trees—that can make ~ on. we 
our home more] }5,, ‘eo Se: 
utiful, more val- house with felines... 
ae ine. enhance entranceways, 
ing direct from this disguise unsightly areas 


them thrive! Yours 











. « . Choose trees, 
po pen Cink and vines, and make 
FREE with coupon. | FREE with coupon. 
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KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, Inc. | 
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Gage ~ Aerial view of the lovely $200,000.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering, (Owner 
of Mondo Grass Company) on the beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico; the 
entire seven lawns, side-walks, shoulders and neutral grounds are planted 
solidly in Mondo ‘‘Grass;’’ truly one of the most attractive show places of 
the South 


BLUE-GREEN MONDO “GRASS” 


Trade Mark RKeristration applied for 
J. S. Patent Office 


REQUIRES NO MOWING—MAKES WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 





Our Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” is described by the US Department of Agriculture as “Ophiopogen Japonicus 
(formerly called Mondo Japonicum); is native to Northern China and should withstand severe degree of 
freezing; drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo “Grass,” technically called “ground cover.” 
It is a “grass” relative to the lily with paper-thin blades %” wide. This sod-forming EVERGREEN low- 
growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass. 
Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” at popular prices. IT IS SO HARDY IT CAN 
BE PLANTED ANY TIME. It is- recommended for beautiful evergreen lawns where mowing is not desired; 
will readily stand traffic but is slightly heavy to walk on. Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” retains its color the 
year ’round; thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy; rarely requires watering; fantastically beautiful, 
drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. REQUIRES NO MOWING AND SHOULD 
NEVER BE MOWED. Guaranteed to withstand severe freezing or money refunded. Ideal for heavy shaded 
areas, dry or wet, Free folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo “Grass” lawns sent on request. 
Mondo is immune to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows compactly, 
crowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times (10,000%) first year. 
New sprigs sprout from roots. Enhances property value. So sensational, we expect to revolutionize lawn- 
making. For good coverage first year, plant 4” to 12” apart. Transplanting newly sprouted sprigs immedi- 
ately. Numerous rooted blades to plug. Planting and culture instructions with each order. 

Remittance with order. Shipped Prepaid. Money-back guarantee—if not completely delighted, you may re- 
turn at once for refund. Open account to A 1 Rated Firms buying 1000 plugs or more, F O B Biloxi. 


Distributors Wanted Everywhere. 


ORDER TODAY ..... 


Mondo Grass Co. Dept. Fam 
Biloxi, Miss. 


YOU CAN'T LOSE! 
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FEED YOUR LAWN NOW 


with AGRICO .. . for SPECIAL RESULTS! 


Autumn is the ideal time for feeding 
your established lawn. Cool tempera- 
tures mean better growing weather for 
both new and established grass—de- 
velops deeper root growth and thicker, 
greener grass. Get AGRICO FOR 
LAWNS now! 


HUNDREDS OF GOLF COURSES, nurseries, land- 
scape gardeners and thousands of home owners 
have proved they get special results with 
AGRICO Special-Purpose Plant Foods. Use 
AGRICO and enjoy rich, 
green “golf course lawns,” 
and magnificent flowers, 
shrubs, trees, vegetables. 


ae om 


ante adi! 


SEE HOW AGRICO-FED TURF at right has 
strong, heavy roots below ground and thick, 
luxurious grass above. At left, improperly- 
fed grass, grown under same conditions, has 
weak, shallow roots below and poor, sparse 
growth above ground. Special-Purpose 
AGRICO makes the big difference! 


ECONOMICAL! EASY TO USE! SAFE! 

No matter what you’ve used in the past, 
get AGRICO Special-Purpose Plant Foods 
now and see the wonderful AGRICO differ- 
ence in special results! Odorless, pleasant to 
use, easy instructions on every pkg. Variety 
of sizes, from 5 Ibs. for about 60¢ to 100 lbs, 
at big savings. Made only by The American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. 





Get these AGRICO Special-Purpose Plant Foods: 


AGRICO for Lawns, Trees & Shrubs 

AGRICO for Gardens 

AGRICO for Broadleaf Evergreens and Acid-Loving Plants 
AGRICO Rose Food 

AGRICO Bulb Food 

AGRICO for Turf (50% Natural Organic) 

AGRINITE 100%, Natural (not synthetic) Organic Plant Food 


For Special Results, you need 


AGRICO 


Special-Purpose Plant Foods 





LAST 
“GARDEN MARKERS cox vears 


White Zine 
Name Plates 


9 DIFFERENT STYLES 


A—12 inch hair pin type 
B—7 inch plant label 
C—10 inch Garden Marker 
D—3 inch Swing label 
E—11% inch Rose Marker 


13 Gauge steel wire 
Standards 


We prepay east of the Miss. 
river—10° additional west 

20 for $1.00; 100 for $3.80 
100 for $1.00; 500 for $4.00 
18 for $1.00; 100 for $4.00 
25 for $1.00; 100 for $2.80 
15 for $1.00; 100 for $5.00 


Galvanized Steel 


F—20 inch Display double, like E..12 for $1.00; 100 for $7.50 


G—21 inch Single wire 
H—6 inch Pot label 
J—4 in for African Violets 


25 for $1.50; 100 for $5.50 
30 for $1.00; 100 for $2.50 
100 for $.80; 1000 for $5.00 


TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 


and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D 


E, H, and 


25 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. 


Everlasting Label Co. Box 93, Paw Paw, Mich. 





week of October) exhibition chrysanthe- 
mums which appear before September 
1. Only the buds that appear after this 
date are allowed to develop into flowers. 
Last season I did a bit of experimenting. 
I disbudded a few plants of SILVER 
SHEEN and the INDIANAPOLIs varieties 
until August 20 instead of September |. 
I found that there was no noticeable 
difference in time of flowering or in 
quality of bloom between these plants 
and those disbudded until the later date. 
Also plants that were set out as cut- 
tings in early April and those of the 
same variety planted in early June 
bloomed at about the same time. 


Questions of the Month 


Q. My fancy-leaved caladiums that 
I planted in April, seem to be dying. 
Shouldn't they grow until late fall? 

A. In my experience caladiums have 
a definite growing period of about six 
months from the date of planting. 
Yours are probably maturing naturally. 
If you want to enjoy these colorful 
plants during the late fall, you had better 
wait until late June to plant them. 

Q. Should I take up my gloriosa-lily 
tubers now to store for the winter? 

A. I mulch mine heavily with straw 
and leave them in the ground. But 
in the upper zone of the South it would 
be better, perhaps, to dig and store them 
as you do dahlias. 

Q. I have lovely edgings of alternan- 
thera along my walks. Is there any way 
to save stock so that I will not have to 
buy new plants every year? 

A. Yes. Lift several plants, pot them 
up and place them where they will not 
freeze. In March take 2-inch cuttings 
of the top growth and root as you would 
other cuttings. 

Q. Can I grow Shasta daisies from 
seed? If so, when should they be 
planted? 

A. Yes, Shasta daisies can be grown 
from seed quite easily. You will get 
best germination if the seed is sown as 
soon as it is ripe. Watch the seedlings 
carefully when they bloom; you may dis- 
cover interesting and different forms.® 





Canadian Maple is 
Good-will Gift to Japan 


@ WHEN MEMBERS of the Jean 
Berke Orient garden tour visit Japan 
this month, they will take with them 
as a good-will token a Canadian 
maple tree to be planted in the Em- 
peror’s garden in Tokyo. In Victoria, 
before the group sails, a representa- 
tive of the Canadian Department of 
External Affairs will give them an 
official send-off. The Canadian Am- 
bassador in Tokyo will represent the 
group in presenting this tree to the 
people of Japan. 
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Garden Events 


Sept. 1-8, Salem, Ore.—Annual State 
Flower Show, State Fairgrounds. 

Sept. 6-7, Athens, Ohio—Annual 
Convention, Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs, Ohio University. 

Sept. 8-9, Cleveland, Ohio—Dahlia 
Show, Dahlia and Plant Specialists 
of Greater Cleveland, Garden 
Center. 

Sept. 8-9, Portland, Ore.—Pacific 
Northwest Dahlia Conference 
Show, Portland Dahlia Society 
host. 

Sept. 14, Hatboro, Pa.—Fall Flower 
Show, Lehman Memorial Meth- 
odist Church. 

Sept. 14, Paoli, Pa.—Fall Flower 
Show, Paoli Garden Club. 

Sept. 15-16, Baltimore, Md.—Dahlia 
Show, Baltimore Dahlia Society, 
Turner Armory. 

Sept. 15-16, Jersey City, N. J.—Fall 
Flower Show, Garden Club of 
Jersey City, Medical Center. 

Sept. 18-20, Baltimore, Md.—An- 
nual Convention of National As- 
sociation of Gardeners, Southern 
Hotel. 

Sept. 19-23, Honolulu, Hawaii—Sec- 
ond World Orchid Conference, 
American and Hawaiian Orchid 
Societies, University of Hawaii. 

Sept. 22-23, Bakersfield, Cal.— 
Dahlia Show, Central Valley 
Dahlia Society, San Joaquin Trac- 
tor Building. 

Sept. 22-23, Cincinnati, Ohio—Fall 
Flower Show, Federated Garden 
Clubs of Cincinnati and Vicinity, 
Art Museum. 

Sept. 22-23, Corvallis, Ore.—Corval- 
lis Fall Flower Festival and Ben- 
ton Fair. Shows by the Corvallis 
Chrysanthemum Society, Corval- 
lis Garden Club, Corvallis Fuchsia 
Society, Corvallis Rose Society 
and Men’s Garden Club of Cor- 
vallis, Oregon State College Ar- 
mory and Roosevelt School 
Auditorium. 

Sept. 28-29, Merchantville, N. J.— 
Fall Flower Show, Camden Dahlia 
and Horticultural Society, Cam- 
den County Vocational School. 

Sept. 29-30, Cleveland, Ohio—Fall 
Rose Show, Cleveland Rose So- 
ciety, Garden Center. 

Sept. 29-30, Pasadena, Cal.—Meet- 
ing of Pacific Southwest District 
American Rose Society, Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton Hotel. 

Sept. 29-39, St. Louis, Mo.—Dahlia 
Show, Greater St. Louis Dahlia 
Society, Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den. 

Sept. 29-30, Atlanta, Ga.—Southern 
States Dahlia Ass’n. Show, Dahlia 





Questions about Bulbs 


At a spring show this year I saw a 
narcissus in which the center cup was 
white with radiating stripes of yellow. 
Can you suggest the variety? 

This may have been La ARGENTINA, 
one of the new novelty types. 

Double narcissi are new to me. Can 
you suggest some varieties? 

Good doubles include DapHne, 
TWINK, HOLLAND’s GLORY, MARY 
COPELAND, INDIAN CHIEF and SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE. 

I would like to grow an unusual new 
narcissus to exhibit this spring. What 
variety would be interesting? 


APRICOT ATTRACTION is exquisite. 


The short frilled cup is a deep-amber 
color with a rich fiery glow, Petals are a 
soft amber with lovely yellow-ochre 
overtones. 

What is the beautiful iiheiihennbii 
iris that I see in March and April? 

This is probably Iris reticulata, a 
very fragrant iris. This iris is an excel- 
lent one to force for Christmas. 

Is there a hardy gladiolus which is 
planted in the fall? 

Yes. Gladiolus byzantinus is hardy. 
Stems are about 26 inches high and 
covered with plum-purple flowers; they 
bloom in late May. Multiplication is 
rapid.® 





7 ROTO-HOE 





BIG SUMMER SPECIAL 


22° Self Propelled Twin 






ROTO-CUTTER 


Complete, ready to mow your lawn easier, faster 
and better for only 


$109.50 


Edger attachment ($40. value), when bought 


at the same time,—only $1 2.25 more. 


This ROTO-CUTTER is the new 
twin spindle model that cuts 
smoother, is easy to sharpen 
with a few file strokes. Trims 
right up close to trees, walls, 
fences, etc. And it propels 
itself—saves you all that push- 
ing! Its extra cutting width, a 


Either now or later you can get the Auger Tine 
Roto-Hoe attachment which will do close-up till- 
ing and cultivating in your garden. It’s quickly 
interchangeable on this same power unit, and the 
cost is surprisingly low. 

See your ROTO-HOE dealer now. Or write to us 
for free illustrated circular and nearest dealer's 
name. 


full 22” wide, means that you 
walk 25% to 30% less dis- 
tance in mowing your lawn, 
too! 


SEE ROTO-HOE =F. Rotonot & Spry ce 
at your | Box 1, Newbury, Ohio | 


STATE or Local FAIR 


| I’m interested in the Big Summer Special. Please | 


Society of Georgia, Southeastern 
Fair. * 
ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co, | Nome 

Box 1, Newbury, Ohio 


America’s Leader in 
Lawn & Garden Equipment 


send me more infor:nation and name of nearest | 
dealer where | can see and operate it. 


Since dates are subject to change, we suggest 
you check with clubs or societies before travel- 
ing to out-of-town shows or meetings. For pub- 
lication in this column, notices must be 
received at least three months in advance. 





| St. & No 
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i City, Zone, State 
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Aluminum 
GREENHOUSES 


WALDO 


101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Green- 
house models for less than $500 
—7 less than $300. WALDOR 
Greenhouse gardening is easier; 
a relaxing, year ’round hobby or 
family project. Something to 
show friends! Extra income, too. 
All styles, sizes, for home or 
commercial growers. Prefabri- 
cated, simply erected, extended 
with only wrench and screw- 
driver. No rot, no rust, no paint- 
ing. 10-yr Guarantee. 


Send 25¢ NEW 4-color CATALOG 


WALDOR 
GREENHOUSES 


Dept. 1409 





Salem, Mass. 








a 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


We specialize in | 
African Violets | 
—exclusively! 


if you want violets 
that will bieom for 
you without . 


pam . cal 

Dering, plants 4, 

will reach you & ine wenine contains withent 
send nv 

this $1.00 each postpaid. “i — 


(growing instructions free) 











AFRICAN VIOLET Catalog 
FREE. Tells how to grow your 
violets so they’re covered 

th bloom! Many pictured, 
all honestly gy mage pes or 
beginners and for collectors! 
Write TODAY! 


“rover. GREENHOUSES ; 


Fraser, Michigan 





34300 Moravian Drive 
“We specialize in choice varieties” 
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[Special Offer 





GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDEN.NG 


The Home 
Greenhouse 


by VICTOR GREIFF 


HIS MONTH WE BEGIN to bring 
plants back indoors. There may 
be a long and sultry Indian sum- 


mer later, but nature generally reminds 
us to get busy by providing a cold snap 


in the early days of the month after | 


which she may relent and give us a re- 
prieve of warm weather for a few 
more weeks. There is really no excuse 
for unreadiness when winter arrives. 

House plants must be taken indoors 
before greenhouse plants, contrary to 
a popular notion. The danger is that 
long before frost damage even threatens, 
the cool moist weather will cause the 
plants to grow rapidly and produce soft 
succulent growth. . Brought indoors, 
with dry heat instead of cold night 
dews, they soon collapse. They should 
be brought indoors before windows are 
closed, if not promptly on Labor Day, 
not too long thereafter. Thus the 
hazardous transition is minimized. This 
is an important secret of old-fashioned 
green thumb technique. 

The usual grooming can be given 
plants at this time. Surface soil is re- 
moved from about the top of the plant 
without disturbing the roots and re- 
placed with well fertilized compost. The 
new slow-acting nitrogen types are a 
boon to the pot-plant grower. In gen- 
eral repotting or any root disturbance at 





this time should be avoided since this | 


is an added shock. Spraying and re- 
moval of poor or unshapely growth 
complete the preparation. 

Last year’s dish gardens may be im- 
proved by adding small plants and re- 
moving those that have grown out of 
proportion to the container. New 
pebbles or freshly crushed brick may 
pep up the appearance of paths. Water 
ence with a soluble fertilizer and select 
a location receiving the maximum sun 
indoors. (A sunny location is also 
needed by most flowering plants and 
bulbs including geraniums and potted 
annuals. ) 

Many garden perennials and choice 
wild-flower clumps potted now and well 
cared for in a coldframe may be forced 
indoors early next year—the familiar 
flower-show technique. 

Foliage plants may show sunburn 
after a summer outdoors (light yellow- 
ing or faded colors)—but new foliage 
grown in cooler weather should be large 
and well colored. 











BROWNELL 
SUB ZERO ROSES 
Hybrid Teas, Florabundas, Grandifloras, 
Rose Trees and Creepers for ground cover. 
Also Climbers that rebloom as freely as Hy- 
brid Teas. All have blooms of Supreme 
Merit. None larger or more beautiful. No 
Roses are more highly acclaimed. Send for 
pictured list in color. Box F, LITTLE 

COMPTON, RHODE ISLAND. 





Fe | 
Ge ean tex Free 


fall Planting Guide — Gorgeous color illustra- 
tions. Many new varieties — domestic and im- 
ported. Bulbs, trees, shrubs, roses. 

FERRIS NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS 
TULIPS PEONIES HYACINTHS 
TRIS PHOLOX Ss 
LILIES LILACS 

Low direct prices. Write for Catalog, FREE. 

EARL FERRIS NURSERY, 
343 Bridge St., Hampton, towa 








Sister Elizabeth 
KENNY 


hole ialor-baletal 
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Cuttings of geraniums and other sun- 
loving succulents have already been 
taken by diligent gardeners, but it is 
not too late to do so. (Yes, garden 
pelargonium is a “succulent subshrub.”’) 

Potting of freesia, nerine, Lycoris 
radiata and L. aurea, ornithogalum, 
lachenalia and veltheimia for early 
bloom may still be done. These should 
be placed in a dry sunny coldframe 
together with last year’s pottings. The 
South African bulbs, ripened and dor- 
mant after the summer sunshine and 
drought, will feel the cooling days and 
cooler nights by making roots and start- 
ing top growth. With a little fresh soil 
and fertilizer they will quickly respond 
to watering and begin to grow. 

Show chrysanthemums are head high 
in the greenhouses of some fanciers. 
Some are in bud, this depending largely 
on the balance of light and darkness 
as well as on the variety grown. Potted 
chrysanthemums which have spent the 
summer outdoors may be brought in 
now for later bloom. 

When you’re away your plants in the 
greenhouse may be kept safely watered 
by the bottom watering arrangement 
successfully built and used by many 
handy home gardeners. An entire bench 
or any portion between boards (even a 
box will do) should be cleaned with an 
insecticide-fungicide mixture and lined 
with seamless roofing felt and then with 
sheet plastic (.004” polyethylene is 
available) to make it watertight. 

Four- or six-inch asbestos pipe or 
bituminous fiber conduit, sawed in half 
to make a tunnel, is cut to extend the 
diagonal of the bench. (If the bench is 
very long it is usually run down the 
center of the bench, but for short lengths 
to about 6 feet better distribution of 
water is obtained from the diagonal 
positioning.) A 2-inch’ circular hole is 
cut in the top of one end. This can be 
surrounded with bits of broken clay pots 
or gravel and a funnel inserted in the 
hole. The hose may then be easily in- 
serted in the funnel for watering. 

Three inches of clean gravel, sized 
about % to % inches, is tamped in 
carefully to give a compact even surface. 

Three inches of clean builder’s sand, 
rather coarse or gritty but uniform in 
size, is spread over this with care not to 
cause mixing. (Some prefer to use 
plastic screening between the layers to 
prevent this.) 

Moisture control is obtained by regu- 
lating the depth to which the pots are 
set in the sand. Merely standing on the 
sand is sufficient for many plants, espe- 
cially those in large pots. The water 
level is usually maintained to about the 
top of the horizontal pipe. 

If space is at a premium you will 
find that many cuttings may be rooted 
in the sand in the space between pots, 
and pieces of succulents root if laid on 
the moist sand in the sun. ® 
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@ GOOD HEREDITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


@ HEAVY ROOTS 
@ STURDY TOPS , 
@ RAPID GROWTH 






QUALITY PLUS VOLUME —You profit by buying direct from one 
of America’s largest growers. Wide selection of Evergreen Seedlings 
and Transplants, Hardwood Seedlings, Ornamental and Shade Trees, 
Fruit and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Rhododendron and Azaleas. 


AT LOW, QUANTITY PRICE 


SEEDLINGS AND mity pace > 50 at 100 vate 





MANY VALUABLE SPECIALS 


2S EVERGREENS 0.0... ..cccceecceeereneeeens $5.00 


5 each, 3 to 5 yr. selected trees, 6” to 16”, 
Scotch Pine—Austrian Pine—Norway Spruce— 
Colorado Blue Spruce—Douglas Fir. 


5 BLUE SPRUCE. 00.0... cccccrcecceereeeeees $3.50 


6 year transplants, 8” to 10”. Blue green to 
marvelous blue. “The King of Ornamentals.” 


6 RHODODENDRON & 6 AZALEAS....$5.95 


Hybrid seedlings from red flowering stock, 
2 yr. transplants 4” to 8” in individual plant 
bands. Abundant roots, large leaves. 


Postpaid at planting time 











FREE CATALOG 
chatstmas tate = Write TODAY 
GROWERS’ GuIDE or Phone 5-5686 





MUSSER FORESTS, 


Per 100 Per 1000 


@ SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 


Very best Christmas tree strain. From seed 
collected by our own men from selected par 
ent trees. Exceptionally healthy, sturdy stock. 


2-yr.,S., 4to 8 ins. $ 7.00 $ 35.00 
2-yr.,S., 5tolO0ins., 10.00 50.00 
4-yr., T., 8 to 14 ins. 25.00 125.00 


@ NORWAY SPRUCE — Special Strain 
Christmas Trees, Ornamental and Timber 


2-yr., S., 5 to 10 ins. $ 7.00 $ 35.00 

3-yr.S., 8tol4ins., 10.00 50.00 

5-yr., T.. 10 to 16 ins., 30.00 150.00 
@ AUSTRIAN PINE — Austrian Alpine Stock 

3-yr..S., 4to 8 ins. $ 6.00 $ 30.00 

3-yr.8. 8tol4ins, 9.00 45.00 
@ BLUE SPRUCE — Superior Stock 

3-yr., S., 6 to 10 ins., $11.00 $ 55.00 

5-yr., T.. 6to 12 ins, 25.00 125.00 
@ DOUGLAS FIR — Hardy 

3-yr., S., 6 to 10 ins., $10.00 $ 50.00 
Also other Evergreens, Hardwood Seedlings, 

Shade, Nut Trees and many Specials 


BOX 7-1 
INDIANA, PA. 














ae. \, 


Bcc CATALOG 


/ 


ARMSTRONG 












CUI] COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
At chain, hardware }/)) PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
|| ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 
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IRIS 
SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 


Any 5 for $2.50; any 10 for $4.25; 
any 20 for $8.00; any 35 for $13.50; 
all 54 for $18.00 postpaid 


AZURE SKIES—Lovely ruffled sky biue 
BATAAN—Coppery shaded henna red 

BLUE RHYTHM—Tall striking vivid blue 
CORAL MIST—Rose pink dusted cinnamon 
CLARET VELVET—Lustrous reddish wine 
CALIF. PEACH—Buff and apricot peach 
DISTANCE—Glistening wedgewood biue 
DAYBREAK—Smooth rose and pink blend 
GOLDEN SPANGLE—Giant sparkling yellow 
GREEN SHADOWS—Unusual greenish copper 
GREAT LAKES—Most popular sky blue 
GARDEN FLAME—Brilliant cerise red 
JULIET—Gleaming bright coppery tan 

LATE SUN—Huge glittering deep yellow 
LADY BOSCAWEN—Very fine Alabaster white 
MASTER CHARLES—Brilliant mulberry red 
MRS. W. JACQUES—Ruffled pink & copper 
OLA KALA—Spectacular No. | yellow 
PRINCE OF ORANGE—Deep golden orange 
RED TORCH—Velvety deep ox-blood red 
ROYAL SCOT—Cream heavily trimmed red 
SALMONETTE—Delightful salmon beauty 
SONRISA—Superb coppery pink blend 
TITIAN LADY—wWhite with flaming beard 
THREE OAKS—Lovely rose, pink & copper 
TIFFANY—Giant yellow speckled violet 
TREASURE ISLAND—Huge cream and gold 
WHITE WEDGEWOOD—Lovely soft blue white 
WM. SETCHELL—Largest flowered blue 
WABASH—Stunning biue & white two tone 


TWICE 
FLOWERING 


Iris blooming Spring and Fall 


AUTUMN ELF—Loavender and cream 
AUTUMN KING—Lovely rich deep blue 
AUTUMN FLAME—Deep reddish bicolor 
AUTUMN QUEEN—Dainty pure snow white 
BLACK MAGIC— intense black purple 
CRYSORO—Glittering orange yellow 
GIBSON GIRL—White marked violet red 
MARTI EVEREST—Fine large medium blue 
OCT. BLAZE—Dancing reddish tones 
SANGREAL—Daintily frilled yellow 
SUREFIRE—Very fine creamy yellow 
WHITE AUT. KING—Magnificent white 


DWARF IRIS 
For border or rock garden 


BUZZAR—Early biue shaded rose 
FAIRY—Dainty white washed blue 
ICEBERG—Large white flushed green 
KEEPSAKE—Delightful golden yellow 
MAROCAIN—Deep velvety blue purple 
MOONGLEAM—Lovely soft cream yellow 
RICH BLUE—Bright smooth ink blue 
ROSE MIST—Striking lavender pink 
SOUND MONEY—Fine ruffled yellow 
TAMPA—The reddest of all dwarfs 
TINY TREASURE—Bright canary yellow 
YLO—Strong growing lemon yellow 


Fite COLORED CATALOG 
Cheyonthomume ©" Irs 

it pronounces all names! 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box F-96 Spokane, Wash. 
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TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 
A few aids 


for fall 
gardening 


by WILLIAM L. MEACHEM 


e A great deal of thought will be given 
to house plants during the next few 
months. The object will be to keep 
them growing and blooming through the 
dull days of winter. Feeding is part of 
this. Many indoor-gardening enthusiasts 
recommend a constant feeding program 
throughout the year for best results. 
One of the easiest ways to feed house 
plants is with a soluble plant food. 
These are the kinds which are dissolved 
in water and applied just as if you were 
watering. In fact, one feeding with 





soluble plant food takes the place of 
one regular watering, so you are actu- 
ally doing two jobs in one. 

Some people are always trying a dif- 
ferent plant food; others like to stick by 
the time-proven ones. If you are one of 
the latter gardeners, then you will surely 
appreciate Ra-Pid-Gro. Many soluble 
plant foods have come and gone, but 
Ra-Pid-Gro has been on the market 
since the late 1930’s. Of course, im- 
provements have been made in the 
formula from time to time, but since its 
inception it has given results—and still 
does. Ra-Pid-Gro was also one of the 
first materials advocated for foliar feed- 
ing. This is possible on many of your 
house plants, but on those which de- 
mand that their leaves be kept dry, it 
still can be applied to the soil. 

e Some years insect and disease pests 
seem to be worse than others. Scientists 
say this is reflected by the severity of the 
preceding winter and the temperature 
and humidity during the summer 
months. Regardless, we all know that 








FLOWER GROWER 


Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturaliz- 
ing; very pretty planted with tulips and 
daffodils. 

BG © DB OHO GEO, BWR iicecncrccccsesrecscsecctscccccceceee $1 
Z3toe 5S eye size, 3 for... ‘ 
S tO 10 Eye SIZE, B FOM..........ccccccereceenrernenee 

All will bloom next spring 

Be sure to get your own copy of our color 
catalog FREE. It features, the finest in 
Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, Perennials, and 
Gladiolus, listing over 200 varieties. 





Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Large, heavy rooted, mature plants. 
12 for 1.50, 25 for 2.75, 50 for 5.00, 

250 for 21.00, 500 for 40.00, 1000 for 75.00 

Order by mail or phone EAtontown 3-0718. Please 

send check or money order. No stamps please. 

yd nega in gear FALL PLANTING FOLDER 
Send our copy today. Choose from supremely beau- 
tiful TULIPS, stg a] ee CROCUS, GRAPB 
HYACINTH, etc., from Holland; cursery 

wn _Everg reens, « Blowering Shrubs, Ground Covers, 
ard: and many other 
den Favorites—all SALE PRICED for THRIFTY buyers. 
16th YEAR OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


BONGARZONE NURSERY 


24 WAYSIDE ROAD, EATONTOWN, NEW JERSEY 














This is SUPERTURF 


The kind of lasting lawn beauty 
you can count on when you use 


Superturt Lawn Products 
re You get the finest per- 

manent turfgrasses 
when you choose a 
Superturf Lawn Seed. 
Three formulas— 
Merion, Dryland and 
Regular. 

Build and maintain the beauty of 

our lawn with Superturf Lawn 
Food —witll 50% natural organic 
nitrogen. 

LAWN QUESTIONS? 


Send ? 

Mincirated Suberturt LAWN-O-CUIDE. 

MOCK SEED COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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ana pieces OF succulents root if laid On 
the moist sand in the sun. ® 
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insects and diseases are around every 
year—even in the winter. So the spray 
program shouldn’t stop when the days 
begin to get a little cooler. A few spray- 
ings in the fall may even eliminate some 
insects which would normally winter 
over and prey on your planis next spring 
and summer. 

Many insects and diseases find their 
way into the soil in the fall. So in the 
fall, especially, it is a good idea to fol- 
low the advice of Stan Hayes when he 
says in his little booklet How to Win 
the Battle of the Bugs: “Spray the soil 
in a circle around each plant to control 
insects and fungi that infest the ground.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Hayes told me re- 
cently that he had some copies of this 
16-page book which he will send to 
readers of this column without charge. 
For a copy, write him at the Hayes 
Spray Gun Co., Dept. F, 98 N. Gabriel 
Bivd., Pasadena 8, California. 
® There are gardeners—including my- 
self—who like to use a hose applicator 
for applying weed and crab-grass killers 
to the lawn. It is very convenient. 
Liquid killers seem to work better than 
some of the powdered materials. This 
past summer I used Di-Met crab-grass 
killer, which is a liquid and a product of 
O. E. Linck Co., Inc., Clifton, New 
Jersey, with very good results. The 
manufacturer recommends that Di-Met 
be used when temperatures are above 
70°, which means that you can still use 
it in most areas through early Septem- 
ber. 

The basic ingredient—or actual kill- 
ing agent—in this crab-grass killer is 
disodium monomethyl arsonate. The 
California Spray Chemical Company 
also uses this chemical in their Ortho 
Crab-grass Killer (not Ortha as we said 
last month).® 


Now your home grounds can be screened from 

dust, noise, traffic, 

pass with this delightful living fence of sturdy, 

vigorous Amur Honeysuckle at amazingly low 
t. 


Referred to as “Thanksgiving Honeysuckle” be- 
cause of its profusion of bright red berries and 
forest-green foliage at Thanksgiving, when. other 


S08 evctid ne Onreic, Colit 


ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 
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Gain alums Cost Privacy and Prelection with Lovely 
AMUR HONEYSUCKLE SCREEN 


(Lonicera maacki podocarpa) 


obectionable views and tres- 


” 


. A perfect nesting haven 


SPECIAL THIS AD ONLY 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


RF.D. 3, ELSBERRY, MO. 








for 


Set plants 2 feet apart in a single row for hedge 
effect next summer. 


FielG-grown, vigorous plants 12 to 18 inches. 


shrubs are sere and bare. Fragrant flowers in 20 Ft. of Hedge (10 Plants) ecccecccecccosenes $3.00 

late May. a> tibia dell pas ie 50 Ft. of Hedge (25 Plants) .................. 7.00 
om pletely y an isease free. Never n 

egeapins, Casha te can or Gini A backs Ge 100 Ft. of Madge ase Ptente) cidetacunddlitivicihe 12.50 

from the ground up. Does not have a tendency to Prices prepaid from this ad only. 











LEARN THE BRANDS! 


© The manufacturers’ brand names in the advertisements in FLOWER GROWER 
are the quickest, most accurate method of ordering the exact products you want. 














Connecticut 


Daffodil Show 


e Interest in planting daffodils will 
be unusually high this fall in Con- 
necticut, largely as a result of the 
first annual Connecticut Daffodil 
Show which was held in Greenwich 
on April 24. 

The climax of the opening of the 
two-day exhibit was a talk by Judge 
Carey E. Quinn, president of the 
American Daffodil Society, who dis- 
cussed the characteristics of a win- 
ning daffodil and praised the event as 
being an excellent “first” show. 

Entries were not limited to Con- 
necticut gardens, some arriving from 
Pennsylvania and even Europe. 

Mrs. Charles M. Mackall, chair- 
man of the show and newly elected 
director of the American Daffodil 
Society, announced that the annual 
Connecticut Daffodil Show will be 
held in Greenwich again next year. 
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Give your garden personality with 
LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


Add smart ~——< to — garden. Your visitors 
me ty knowing the right names of your 
nts and flowers without asking. 
Maile of durable, heavy, white plastic. Guaran- 
teed weatherproof. Pencil markings stay until 
removed by scouring powder and damp cloth. 
Used by nurserymen, botanical gardens, conser- 
vatories, arboretums and experimental stations. 




















POSTPAID QUANTITY PRICES: 
SIZES AND STYLES: T) 3 0 7s 100 300 

A 4%" Vertical Stake............... : $1.25 | $ 5.50 
ee he Se re 2.75 11.00 
ee he 2.25 10.00 
D , x 2° Horizontal Tie-on Tag. . 2.00 9.00 
e x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag... 2.40 10.50 
F “ x 2” Notched Tie-on ‘ee 1.25 5.00 
H 2%" x 8" Tee Stoke.............. 5.00 21.00 
4 # ar WU sci vekes spars 9.00 37.50 
t 18” Srirenioed Spring Steel Stake 

only (for D&E)... .......... 7.00 30.00 























SAMPLE ASSORTMENT: DEALERS AND JOBBERS: 
10 Each of A, C, D, Pond Sent at 8 C.0.D.'s Write for full information on attrac: 
and H. Tie-on wires included. ....... $1.00 PLEASE tive counter soles displays. 


LIFETIME. MARKERS 


2-A Canada: 1015 Mi. Ph 


10342 LANARK, DETROIT 24, MICH. 
Far West: 1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Wash. 
nt Rd. ¥ to 12, Ont. 
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A FLOWER GROWER FEATURE 


the Garden Workbenc 
@ eA 


Construct this portable miniature greenhouse, which 
is used with success by a Massachusetts gardener 


ANY GARDENERS have wished, at 
M one time or other, for a green- 
house of their very own. Lack 
of funds or space may have prevented 
this wish from coming true. 
Here are plans for a miniature green- 
house that may be just the right size for 
your garden. It is very inexpensive to 


build and takes up little room in the 


heated garage or basement. Of course, 
it is outside during fair weather. 
Because it is portable, no artificial 
heat is required. The plants grow by the 
direct heat and light of the sun. This 


trim plastic cloth 
with half-round 
molding 


| ge 


all joints ss 
inset. thusly .° 











greenhouse can be set outdoors even 
though there is snow on the ground. As 
long as the sun is shining, there will be 
warmth enough for the plants. When 
temperatures drop at dusk, it can be 
brought in by two people, each gripping 
the hand bars on either side. Or, if 
castors are attached to the bottom, it 
can be rolled in by one person. 
Although it operates on a smaller 
scale, this greenhouse will produce just 
as beautiful plants as any commercial 
greenhouse. Plants or seeds may be 
started in pots and set upon 3 inches of 








DRAWING FOR FLOWER CROWER BY FRANK C. SCHWARZ 


moist sand in the box. Or they may be 
planted directly in the box if soil is 
used instead of sand. 
The uses for this miniature green- 
house are as varied as one’s imagination. 
It may be enjoyed only as a hobby or 


nail roof 
to this side 
of frame 


cover entire 
unit with 
plastic cloth 


end pieces 
t"x 2Ye"= 21%" 


a 


box made 
with 1*4's 





put to work to bring in a little profit. 

Construction is fairly simple and 
should be started from the bottom up. 
First make the bottom box and then add 
the sides and hinged top. Before tacking 
on the plastic, it is wise to paint the 
framework first. We used an undercoat 
of Sun-Light yellow and covered it with 
enamel of the same color. Trim on the 
handles is bright green for contrast. The 
half-round molding should also be 
painted before it is nailed on. 


Materials needed— Acer 
10 feet of 8” tongue and groove pine Platanoitles 


Schwedleri 
boards for floor of box 
49 feet of 4” wide pine board 94” thick. 
(Some of this was split to make top 
frame.) 
32 feet half-round molding 
3 yards plastic cloth 36” wide. (This is 
a cotton-fibered screen sealed between 
two layers of cellulose to serve as 
glass. Glass could be used, too, but 
would make greenhouse heavier.) 
Box of nails 242” long 
Finishing nails 2” long 
4 castors (optional) 
dozen 1%” screws for side handles 
small door hinges 
handgrip for top door 
pint yellow undercoat paint 
pint yellow enamel for finish coat 
pint dark green enamel for trim 
small box staples or tacks 
—BETTY BRINHART 








Readers’ Ideas 


e Let fellow readers hear about 
gadgets you've made, tools you've 
improvise! or unusual ways you've 
used implements to speed the main- 
tenance or improve the beauty of 
your garden. The method you used 
to build a terrace or window box, or 
the trick you have for securing flow- 
ers in a vase may be just what some- 
one else is looking for to simplify his 
gardening activity and make it more 
enjoyable. 

For each of your ideas that is pub- 
lished, you will receive $5.00 plus a 
copy of the outstanding new book, “A 
Treasury of American Gardening.” 
An additional $5.00 will be paid for 
a drawing or photograph submitted 
and published to illustrate an idea. 
No ideas can be returned and pho- 
tographs and drawings will not be 
returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Send Ideas To: 
Readers’ Ideas, Flower Grower, 2049 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
17, N. Y. 





This year plant Crimson King, the 
most beautiful of all shade trees. 
It is the only variety in existence 
that retains its rich, deep color 
throughout the entire growing 
season... foliage opens dark 
crimson in the spring and re- 
mains brilliant until leaves fall in 
autumn. 


Crimson King is easily recognized 
by the glistening, satiny sheen of 
its lovely dark red foliage. The 
distinctive, deep color of this 
magnificent specimen tree creates 
an exciting contrast to grass and 
shrubs throughout the spring, 
summer and fall. Hardy and eas- 











ily grown, excellent for large or 


small lawns. 


PLANT 
PAT. 
#735 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
LEADING NURSERIES 
AND GARDEN STORES 


Not genuine 
without this tag 
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FROM OUR O 


Send Today For Our Beautiful NEW 1956 Fall Catalog Containing 
88 Pages with Color. A Complete Listing of All Our Newest Crea- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 

Please enclose 25¢ to partially pay for mailing and handling costs. 
This will be refunded when you order bulbs. 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and Many Other Varieties of Bulbs and Tubers 
of deJager Renowned Superb Quality 


All of our bulbs are exclusively grown in our own nurseries in 
HOLLAND. We guarantee that every bulb will produce a more 
beautiful bloom with long lasting qualities. Prices are extremely 
moderate, in many cases less than those of ordinary stock. 90 years 
of experience in = gence tert of better bulbs is your assurance of 
the utmost in perfection. This fall plant deJager Bulbs. You'll be 
glad you did. 

Send today for the beautiful deJager Fall 1956 Catalog. Include 
25¢ in cash with your request. We will refund this on receipt of 
your bulb order. 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 


Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8&, London, Ontario 


Ag if Cc 7 7 A 
Pp ae Guyer & Tend Su 


SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. 
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Air pollution —an ever-increasing problem 


has been with us ever since man 

discovered how to make a fire. 
Recently, damage to vegetation by at- 
mospheric pollutants has been widely 
publicized, due to the rapid expansion 
of industry, the sharp rise in population 
and increased interest in gardening. 

We've known for a long time that 
smoke emanating from chimneys of 
manufacturing plants, apartment-house 
incinerators and other instruments of 
combustion, including automobiles, con- 
tains ingredients which are harmful to 
vegetation. For this reason it is far 
more difficult to grow plants near in- 
dustrialized areas than in the rural parts 
of our country. 

Smoke from factories frequently con- 
tains ingredients that may damage or 
kill leaves. The three major pollutants 
are sulfur dioxide, fluorine compounds 
and the so-called smog typical of the 
Los Angeles area. The first two are so- 
called acid-forming gases, whereas smog 
is a peculiar combination of many differ- 
ent chemicals. 

Sulfur dioxide, perhaps the most com- 
mon ingredient in the smoke from many 
factories, can injure vegetation in con- 
centrations as low as one or two parts 
in a million parts of air. Although 
highly toxic to plants, it is relatively non- 
toxic to humans at these low concentra- 
tions. At concentrations high enough to 
injure plants, it may irritate the mucous 
membranes of individuals who are ex- 
posed to it for long periods of time. 

Both sulfur dioxide and fluorine pro- 
duce markings on leaves that are quite 
distinctive. When the gas concentration 
is high, the leaf cells become water- 
soaked and then collapse and dry out 
rapidly, leaving blanched or scorched 
areas. Mild attacks will merely cause 
the leaves to turn yellow. 

When the concentration is too low or 
the time of exposure to sulfur dioxide 
is too short to cause any visible lesions 
or yellowing of the leaves, the growth 
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by P. P. PIRONE 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST, NEW YORK BOTANICAL CARDEN 


or yield of the plant will not be affected. 
In other words, sulfur dioxide is not a 
systemic poison and its action is not 
cumulative. At low concentrations of 
about three tenths of a part per million 
parts of air it is absorbed by the leaves 
and changed to the sulfate form. 

When relatively high concentrations 
of one or more parts per million are ab- 
sorbed for an hour or more, sulfurous 
acid or sulfite form in the interior cells. 
These compounds cause visible damage 
to the leaf cells and prevent them from 
functioning normally. 

Middle-aged leaves are most suscep- 
tible to sulfur dioxide, while the young 
or growing leaves are quite resistant. 
Brownish-red or yellow areas between 
the leaf veins are a rather characteristic 
symptom. The margins or tips of some 
leaves may also be discolored or 
blanched. On coniferous trees the tips, 
bases or centers of the needles turn red 
and then turn completely brown and 
drop off, especially when the gas con- 
centration is high or when the gas has 
been present for a long period. 

Sulfur dioxide and fluorine damage 
often cannot be told apart in the field. 
Only a chemical analysis of the leaves 
will reveal which gas was responsible. 
Unlike sulfur dioxide, fluorine can be 


BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE 


Marks produced after nine days’ exposure 
to %o ths of 1 part of sulfur dioxide to a 
a million parts of air. Shown are leaves 
of gladiolus, sweet potato and hibiscus. 
A healthy leaf is at left in each group. 


detected in plant tissues because it actu- 
ally accumulates in the leaves and stems 
of plants. 

Fluorine compounds are much. more 
toxic to vegetation than is sulfur di- 
oxide. Industries which produce alumi- 
num, steel, ceramics and phosphates are 
the principal contributors of fluorine 
compounds to the atmosphere. 

Plants vary widely in their tolerance 
to fluorine. Cotton, for example, can 
absorb as many as 5000 parts per million 
parts of air without showing injury, 
whereas the gladiolus may be injured 
when it absorbs as little as 20 to 30 
parts per million. Peach, prune and 
conifers also are very sensitive to 
fluorine. 

Smog is a term used to designate a 
mixture of smoke and fog. In the Los 
Angeles area, however, this term refers 
to a complex of liquids, solids and gases, 
comprising more than fifty chemical 
elements and compounds. 

The harmful ingredients are believed 
to be products resulting from a combin- 
ation of unsaturated hydrocarbons and 
the ozone in the atmosphere. The hy- 
drocarbons come from oil refineries and 
related industries as well as from auto- 
mobile and bus exhausts. 

Silvering, glazing, streaking and 
speckling of the leaves are among the 
more common symptoms of the Los 
Angeles type of smog. The symptoms 
vary according to the type of vegetation 
and the structure of the leaf. Spinach, 
endive, beets and romaine lettuce are 
among the most susceptible crops. 
These will show a metallic sheen or 
glazed appearance on their lower leaf 
surfaces from one to three days after ex- 
posure to smog. Oats and alfalfa show a 
speckling or streaking of the leaves. 

A great deal of research is now being 
conducted in California to determine 
ways of eliminating smog or of reducing 
its damage. One researcher has already 
observed that smog damage to certain 
crops can be prevented by applying 





dusts or sprays containing dithio carba- 
mates, a widely-used group of fungi- 
cides. 

Many factories, particularly in the 
Los Angeles area, which formerly re- 
leased large quantities of sulfur dioxide 
into the atmosphere have installed spe- 
cial equipment to trap the harmful gases. 
Others have built extremely tall chim- 
neys so that the smoke is well diluted 
before it reaches susceptible crops. 

Soot, the solid residue of smoke, may 
also damage plants although it is not as 
toxic as sulfur dioxide or fluorine. This 
material slowly settles on the leaves and 
eventually may coat them completely. 
Here, the damage does not result from 
clogging of the breathing pores (sto- 
mates), as some believe, but from the 
screening out of sunlight. The sharp 
reduction in light reduces the capacity 
of the leaf to manufacture food, and 
consequently results in a serious im- 
pairment of the general vigor of the 
plant. Because the leaves of evergreens 
remain attached throughout the year, 
and in some species for several years, 
a considerable deposit may accumulate 
and thus greatly reduce the chances of 
survival of these trees. Soot is one 
factor that makes it difficult to grow 
evergreens in large cities. 

Injury to small evergreens by soot de- 
posits can be minimized by spraying 
them with a soapy solution and then 
syringing with clean water. A material 
known as Calgon can be used to remove 
soot from broad- and narrow-leaved 
evergreens. 

Toxic gases in the atmosphere may 
harm vegetatiofi indirectly as well as 
directly. The acidity of a soil may in- 
crease as a result of the interaction 
between acid gases and the lime particles 
in the soil. Such a change not only re- 
duces the population of certain bene- 
ficial soil bacteria, but also decreases the 
activity of others. Excessive soil acidity, 
whether from air pollutants or natural 
leaching by rainfall or irrigation, can be 
counteracted by the application of lime. 

Gardeners should not conclude, how- 
ever, that everything that is wrong with 
their lawns, gardens or trees is due to 
air pollution. They should bear in mind 
that unfavorable weather, insects, fungi, 
bacteria and viruses also produce symp- 
toms that might be confused with gas 
symptoms. 

Over the years I have examined liter- 
ally hundreds of cases of alleged gas 
injury to vegetation and have found that 
only a small percentage of the damage 
was actually caused by gas. And this 
experience was gained in areas that were 
highly industrialized. Before blaming 
poor growth of vegetation on air pol- 
lutants, therefore, one would do well to 
call in a competent diagnostician to 
help. Plant pathologists at the state 
agricultural colleges are equipped to 
render this service.® 





GIANT IRIS—2.5< EACH 


Recent introductions that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 each. All colors 
including RED, PINK, COPPER, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE and PURPLE shades. 
Top Quality Oregon Grown Plants. 


[-] 20 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT, $5.00 
Or if you cannot accommodate this quantity 


([] 10 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT (30c Ea.) $3.00 Postpaid 
All Plants Labeled e Immediate Shipment ¢ Minimum Order $3.00 


BOX 38-F 
BORING, OREGON 


Walia Mare fears 











‘deal for 


e homes 
° estates 
¢ parks 


e schools 





© golf 
courses 


freight prepoid 
casyifore « Jesigh 


makes cleaning and storing simple. 


Top of Basket 36" x 48" Capacity 20 Bushel (Approx.) 


safe, neat, easy way to 


BURN TRASH! 
no open flame or sparks— 
it’s portable! 

‘Big 214%, bushel capacity—easy 

to use, empty, move and store! 

will not scorch lawn or driveway. Bottom 

section quickly converts to handy all-purpose 

cart, Dealer inquiries invited, 


J 
; 


$]9-95 freight prepaid 


Add $1.00 west of Rockies 


Winner of Hess Award for 
excellence in design! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
ORDER NOW! Check or M.O. enclosed. % Check or M.O. 
seem Please send ........ 3-Way enclosed. 
5 Leaf Burners, freight pre- Please send ........ Porta- 
; paid. Burners, freight prepaid. 


€ Nome. 
ks Address 
atl City. 


U. s. PRODUCTS, INC. * 








State. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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DE LB ———— ORD OR COO OE O8Trenn sen e | itl 


BUY THE TRACTOR 
THAT GIVES YOU 


MORE FOR 
OUR MONEY 


power... 
performance... 
pride of ownership 


EAVER | 


riding tractor: 


Not “assembled,” but designed and built 
for the job by precision craftsmen, Full 
6.8 h.p. Wisconsin engine powered : 
finest available. 22 heavy- duty matched im- 
plements and accessories. The Beaver Trac- 
poet = ones for itself in year ‘round perform- 
w, low maintenance. Proved by 
} tiorns 8 of satisfied users. 
Now FOUR MODELS .. . wheel or patented 
tiller steering. Sold and serviced nationwide. 
For literature, write Dept. FG 


THE BAIRD MACHINE CO. 


Builders of High Production Machinery Since 1849 { 


STRATFORD «© CONNECTICUT 





COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 
Burkisigh Compost Activeter ts entively nat 
} Fy Sh akes sweet, cen taste bay. 
oun. s sawdust, ise, manures if available. A 
does much. Keeps full strength until 

tay Ry for enough to activate up to 
two tons, instructions including 
“SECRETS OF SAWDUST" and special 


32-page 
booklet, "GARDENING IN GOD'S WAY.” 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay 


delivery. 
BURALEIGH CO., Dept. B-71 Towson, Md. 














Tricks for winter treats 


your vegetable garden can be 

preserved by canning or freezing 
a few delectable dishes to be enjoyed 
in the long winter months ahead. 

Of course, the old familiar recipes 
are among the best, but if you would 
like to treat yourself and your family 
to something new and different, you 
might try the following relish recipe: 


T's END-OF-SEASON overflow from 


Rummage Relish 
cups chopped ripe tomatoes 
cups chopped green tomatoes 
cups chopped onions 
cup chopped red sweet peppers 
cup chopped cucumber 
cups chopped cabbage 
cups chopped celery 
cup salt 
cups brown sugar 
tbsp. celery seed 
tbsp. mustard seed 
tsp. ground ginger 
tsp. ground cloves 
tbsp. ground cinnamon 
cloves garlic 
cups vinegar 
Wash and drain vegetables. 
core and peel tomatoes. Remove seed 
from peppers. Chop vegetables. Add 
salt; mix. Let stand 12 to 18 hours in 
a cool place. Drain. To the vinegar add 
sugar, spices and garlic (tied in bag). 
Simmer 10 minutes. Add vegetables. 
Simmer 30 minutes. Bring to boil. 
Pack, boiling hot, into hot jars and seal. 


Scald, 


If you find that you have a surplus of 
peaches in your garden at the end of 
the season, preserve them for your win- 
ter table with this unusual recipe for 
a chutney which will dress up your Sun- 
day night supper cold-cut platter: 


Peach Chutney 
gallon chopped peaches 
cup chopped onions 
clove garlic 
pod hot red pepper 
cup raisins 
cups vinegar 
cup white mustard seed 
tbsp. ground ginger 
to 3 cups brown sugar 
tsp. salt 
Wash, peel, and chop fruit and 
onions. Chop garlic, pepper and raisins. 
(Remove seed from pepper unless very 
hot chutney is wanted.) Mix all ingre- 
dients and cook slowly until thick as 
desired. Pour, boiling hot, into jars and 
seal at once. 


Esther Grayson’s favorite recipe for 
tomato ketchup will provide a sauce to 
add zest to many a winter meal: 


Tomato Ketchup 
qts. ripe tomatoes, skinned, cored and 
sliced 
qt. best vinegar 
tbsp. salt 
tbsp. black pepper 
tbsp. cayenne pepper 
tbsp. dry mustard 
tbsp. ground cloves 
tbsp. celery seed 
tsp. ground mace 
tsp. ground allspice 
whole onion 
Boil together three or four hours 
until thick. Remove onion. Pour into 
jars and seal. 
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Nothing is more tempting in the 
middle of winter than a dish of frozen 
fruit from your own garden. If you 
plan to pack the fruit in sirup, boil 
3% cups of sugar in 4 cups of water 
until the sugar is dissolved. Chill the 
sirup thoroughly. 

Wash and rinse the fruit in ice-cold 
water, and then hull, pit or peel as for 
canning. Pour about 2 cup of ice-cold 
sirup into jar. Fill jar with fruit, leaving 
Y2 to % inches of head space. Shake 
the jar, and add sirup, if needed, to 
cover the fruit. Place a small piece of 
crumpled cellophane or parchment 
paper on top of fruit to hold it under the 
sirup. Screw cap on ang place in freezer 
immediately. 

To pack fruit in dry sugar, spread the 
fruit in a shallow pan. Sprinkle with 
sugar (4 to 6 cups of fruit to 1 cup of 
sugar), gently turning over each piece 
of fruit until completely covered with 
sugar. Fill jar; shake to pack fruit 
closely. Place piece of crumpled cello- 
phane or parchment paper on top of 
fruit. Screw on cap and place in freezer 
at once. 

To freeze without sugar, steam or 
scald the fruit in boiling water until 
heated through. The fruit must be 
chilled in ice water and drained before 
packing. This method is recommended 
for apples and some other fruits. 

Preserve your garden overflow with 
confidence by using the best available 
equipment. Ball “All-Purpose” Freezer 
Jars meet all the requirements of a good 
container for fruits, vegetables and any- 
thing else suitable for freezing in 16- 
and 22-ounce packages. These jars are 
wider at the top than at the bottom, 
permitting food to slide out in one 
frozen piece and making it possible to 
stack one jar on another without danger 
of toppling over. They may be used 
interchangeably for freezing and can- 
ning—neither heat nor cold, if properly 
applied, can damage them.® 
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Wayside 


Unusual new shrubs 
roses & perennials 
for fall planting 


In communities all over the country, gardeners are applauding the bril- 
liant beauty, the dependable quality, and the large and complete selection 
offered in Wayside’s colorful catalog. This famous catalog is a joyous part 
of the lives of American gardeners everywhere. It provides them with a 
dependable source for high quality roses, shrubs, rare bulbs, trees and 
hardy “Pedigreed” root-strength plants, all grown and rigidly tested in 
America’s most carefully supervised nursery. 


A Few of Our New Things 


Abeliophyllum Distichum (White Forsythia). Offered for the first time in 
America, a rare, new, early flowering shrub from Korea. In February or March, 
when this unusual shrub blooms, plants resemble a a White Forsythia 
with masses of delightful, bell-shaped flowers covering the branches. A strong 
compact grower. Excellent for small gardens. Rarely grows over 3 ft. tall. 


New Yellow Lilac, Primrose. Now at last, an entirely new variety ...the only 
yellow lilac in existence. At London’s famous Chelsea Show, Primrose was a 
top favorite. Exquisite flower heads of soft, cream-yellow bloom in abundance, 
blending beautifully with the lilac, blue and lavender shades. Another superb 
Wayside exclusive. Pat. #1108. 
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New TAMARIX, Pink Cascade 


New Tamarix, Pink Cascade. A truly elegant new intro- 
duction whose beauty and airy charm will add distinction 
to any garden. Blooming from July until September, this 
handsome shrub produces masses of cascading panicles of 
flesh-pink flowers that-are carried well above the rich, 
blue-green foliage. 


Crimson 





Pygmy 





Holland’s Finest Bulbs 


Wayside Gardens, America’s leading 
introducer of new, rare and unusual 
bulbs, again brings you the world’s 
largest and best selection of outstand- 
i ieti our new “Tulips of 

ture,” rugged “Weatherproof” 
Daffodils, lovely Pink Daffodils and 
many, many more, all in true color in 
our catalog. 











Campanula, Wedgewood. 
An engaging little dwarf that 
will capture your heart. From 
a cushion of lush, deep, green 
foliage, dozens of brilliant, 
violet-blue flowers look sky- 
ward with twinkling gaiety. 


Fragrant Snowball, Viburnum, Carlcephalum, Finest flower- 
ing shrub developed in 50 years. Originated in England and introduced 
exclusively by Wayside. Large 6” clusters of very ant white flowers 
bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. plants. Of easy culture, hardy at below 
zero temperatures. Plant Pat. #776. 


New Dicentra, Bountiful. Dazzling new star that was discovered right 
here at Wayside. This hardy, 8 peo flowering new “Bleeding Heart” 
blooms all summer. In May, and again in the Fall, Bountiful puts on a 
real show, bearing 30 to 40 stalks of dainty, fuchsia-red rs. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 

HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
To get your copy, please be sure to enclose 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover mail- 
ing and ing costs of this big 130 page book. Wayside’s Fall Catalog is 
a garden “Best Seller,” first on the list of gardeners everywhere. 130 es, 
with bundreds of true color illustrations and helpful cultural directions. Just 
imagine — over 1,300 magnificent new flowering shrubs, prize roses, rare 
bulbs, trees, vines and “Pedigreed” hardy plants, all grown and rigidly tested 
in America’s most carefully supervised nursery. 
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SEPTEMBER 1956 


New Dwarf Barberry, Crimson Pygmy. It’s not sut- 
rising that demand for this choice, new, miniature, red- 
Barberry has been so overwhelming. The glowing 
color and rare charm of the bushy, low growing plants 
afe quite irresistible. Bronzy, blood-red leaves sparkle 
with brilliant highlights in the sunlight. Stunning in 
front of shrubs, along walks or as a specimen. Requires 
no pruning. 


New DICENTRA 


FRAGRANT 
SNOWBALL 


VIBURNUM, C 


Bountiful Pat. #1198. 
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SEPTEMBER SONG 


FLOWER GROWER than with the beautiful photo- 

graph of chrysanthemums in a fall garden which 
appears on the opposite page. June may have its rare 
days but garden enjoyment is not, and should never be, 
a one-season affair, as Gottscho-Schieisner’s photograph 
proves. 

Fall is as good a gardening season as any, both to 
appreciate what past labors have accomplished and to 
actively prepare for future seasons. Weatherwise it is 
just about ideal for both gardeners and their plants, with 
cool mornings and evenings and comfortably warm mid- 
days generally being the rule. The soil is cooperative and 
only waits to be improved or prepared to receive trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs. The hectic pace that, in 
the spring, accompanies such extracurricular projects 
as building and setting up fences and walls or laying 
brick or flagstone is missing: at this season these activi- 
ties are fun projects that can be carried out carefully and 
leisurely. 

If you are one of the gardeners who has yet to learn 
what fall as a gardening season can mean to you, now 
is the time to start. You will soon find that fall planting 
is not just an idea—it is a part of gardening that can 
only give you a better garden and additional pleasure. 

So get into the swing and start planning your fall 
planting now. Ordering early is good advice for any 
planting season. Studying your own property now while 
plants are still in foliage and even in flower, supple- 
mented by nursery lists and catalogs and this September 
issue of FLOWER GROWER, will help you decide what 
new plants and projects are needed. For instance if it’s 
trees and shrubs, study the photographs on pages 38 and 
39 of typical home grounds trees as they look when you 
receive them from a nursery and how they will look in 
10 years. These two pages plus the chart on page 79 
will help you plan any additions to your landscape this 
fall. 

While singing this September song and the praises of 
fall planting in general, it should be emphasized that 
some plants, peonies for one, prefer fall planting to 
any other season. Allen Wild, who can almost be said 
to live with peonies, is the guide who tells you about the 
peonies that made headlines in this past June’s shows 
all over the country. These varieties, given on page 37, 


W's BETTER WAY to introduce this September’s 
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have proven themselves and are therefore the ones 
that you should order this fall. 

FLOWER GROWER is proud to help the All-America 
Camellia Selections launch their first winner. She is 
Cinderella and you will see her in full color on page 34, 
along with a planting of camellias thriving in a northerly 
garden. Camellias, long favorites in the South and on 
the West Coast, can grow in many sections of the North, 
too. Be sure to read P. W. Zimmerman’s report on page 
36. (More photographs of Cinderella are on page 100, 
too. ) 

While peonies prefer fall planting, tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths and other spring-blooming bulbs demand it! 
New tulip varieties to order now are listed on page 
45 and a suggested garden to plant them in is on page 
44. The kinds of daffodils you can plant this fall are 
pictured on page 43. 


HIS MONTH marks the first part of FLOWER 
GroweEr’s Home Garden Guide to Indoor Garden- 
ing, which begins on page 46. The second part will 
appear in October and Part III in November. You will 
enjoy reading why Helen Van Pelt Wilson grows 
African-violets—she grows them for sheer enjoyment! 
Beginning on page 56, John Brimer suggests that you 
collect good sculpture along with house plants. By good 
sculpture he means museum replicas—inexpensive but 
authentic copies of pieces exhibited in the world’s mu- 
seums. T. H. Everett’s 101 Foliage Plants begins on 
page 48 with more to come in the October and Novem- 
ber issues of FLOWER GROWER. 
—MaARJORIE P. JOHNSON 


CONNECTICUT GARDEN OF MR. AND MRS. CEARLES BURLINCHAM 


> 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY COTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


The end of summer only means that chrysanthemums come 
into their own! If you plant early- and late-blooming varie- 
ties, chrysanthemums will be with you from late summer to 
early winter. You can dig them while in full bloom and 
move a few clumps to any part of the garden that needs 
their color most. Modern varieties are hardy, versatile— 
plant them generously. 
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ALL-AMERICA CAMELLIA SELECTIONS 
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Camellias in full bloom provide a color note in the lovely garden of Helen A. Benedict, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Cinderella wins 


highest honors 


INDERELLA, A BEAUTIFUL new Camellia japonica 
variety, has been chosen as the 1957 All- 
America Camellia Selection, the first camellia 

to be so honored. 

The flower form and coloring are reminiscent of an 
old-fashioned valentine with many layers of lacy 
ruffles. Each rose-pink petal, veined with deep crim- 
son and rdered generously with a marble-white 
edging, is crinkly textured, and the petal edges are 
daintily notched and laciniated. 

Blossoms of CINDERELLA usually average about 4 
inches in width and 3 inches in depth and are pro- 
duced freely upon a vigorous and stocky plant. At 
an early age the plant produces buds which are well 
spaced and not clustered at the growing tips. Fortu- 
nately CINDERELLA possesses greater cold hardiness 
than most camellias. 

The All-America Award is the highest distinction 
attainable and is given only to the best new camellias. 
To achieve this top recognition, CINDERELLA won 
against the finest new varieties developed in the 
United States and abroad in extensive three-year 





Camellias—Pride of the South 


and NEWS in the North! 


Here is the first All-America winner in color and 


growing hints for all camellia fans—new and old 


by BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 


from early November to late March, but due to the 
normal human desire for quick effects most planting 
is done in February or early March when the plants are in 
bloom. While there are few fatalities among the plants due 
to this late planting, it is decidedly not the best time to 
plant. If at all possible make your selections and get your 
plants in the ground before Christmas. By planting early 
the cut and wounded roots will heal before spring, the 
plants will begin immediate root growth and be far better 
established when the height of the flowering season arrives. 
Plants that go into the ground early will make much better 
growth the first year. 
The location of camellia plants on your grounds has 
much to do with their well-being. Avoid, if possible, loca- 


I THE SOUTH CAMELLIAS MAY BE PLANTED any time 


competitive trials conducted by All-America Camellia 
Selections. ; 

All-America Camellia Selections, known also as 
AACS, was established in 1950-51 and incorporated 
in 1952 as a non-profit organization by a group of 
America’s leading hybridizers and nurserymen. Pat- 
terned after but entirely independent of other All- 
America testing associations, its primary function is 
to provide for the scientific pre-testing of new camel- 
lia varieties and to encourage only the introduction 
of those of quality and distinction, garden proved and 
sure to grow well anywhere camellias are grown. 

Testing and scoring of new camellia varieties is 
carried out at ten official test gardens. A uniform 
point system, differing slightly for the several types 
of camellias, was used to evaluate such important 
factors as hardiness; growth characteristics; foliage; 
profusion, duration and quality of bloom; and novelty 
features which might differentiate a variety from 
others already in commerce. Entries were neither 
pampered nor neglected but received care equivalent 
to that given the average home planting. 

Through open competition against a field of the 
world’s finest new camellias, in one of the most 
thorough and accurate horticultural testing systems 
yet devised, CINDERELLA is recommended as truly 
worthy of this highest honor. 

Plants of this great new All-America camellia will 
be available through leading nurserymen and the 
AACS label guarantees top performance.® 


tions where the plants will be in full sun all day. In 
nurseries where an adequate irrigating system is used ca- 
mellias are often grown in full sun, but placing small plants 
on the home grounds where they will get the full force of 
the sun all day is inviting trouble. Not only is the sun 
damaging to the plants in summer but during the winter as 
well. If direct sun strikes a plant when it is frozen or 
covered with ice quick thawing can be quite injurious. 

An ideal location would be under pine trees where there 
is good light, but where the crowns form a canopy of pro- 
tection throughout the year. Not many of us have pine 
groves, of course, but perhaps you can find some spot on 
your grounds where sunlight filters through the trees to 
give the desired conditions. If you find it necessary to 
place small plants in full sun some protection should be 
provided during the first two or three summers. Individual 
shade frames can be made of wooden lath or slats alter- 
nately spaced. 

The soil for camellias should be acid and friable. A 
good mixture can be easily made by using two parts gar- 
den loam, one part of either peatmoss or leafmold and one- 
half part well-decomposed cow manure. If well-rotted 
manure is not available you may use a quart of high-grade 
commercial azalea or camellia plant food to each wheel- 
barrow of soil. All elements must be mixed thoroughly. 

Camellias good drainage and for this reason 
should never be planted in locations where water tends to 
stand or where the soil remains wet or soggy for extended 
pericds. As insurance against poor drainage, place 6 to 8 
inches of coarse gravel or broken stones in the bottom of 
the hole. On top of the gravel place 6 inches or more of 
the prepared soil and pack it down before setting the plant. 
The hole should be wide enough to accommodate 6 to 8 
inches of the soil mixture between the root ball of the plant 
and the walls of the hole. 

Where drainage conditions are good, plant your camellias 
at the precise depth it grew in the nursery—with the top 
of the ball of earth which surrounds the roots flush with 
the surrounding soil level. If the drainage is poor raise 
the ball above the level for 1 to 3 inches, or even more, 
depending on the gravity of the situation. 

Feeding camellias is important. I have had good re- 
sults from feeding twice each season—first in early spring 
just as the flower season ends and again in June. I do not 
advise feeding later than June due to the danger of en- 
couraging new growth that will not have time to harden 
off before winter. There are several specially formulated 
fertilizers for azaleas and camellias generally available 
from most garden supply stores. They are, [SEE Pace 89] 


(FOR MORE ABOUT CINDERELLA, SEE PAGE 100; FOR CAMELLIAS IN THE NORTH, TURN PAGE) 35 





Northward the camellia! 


Many gardeners in the North are growing camellias outdoors 


Here is encouraging news for others who want to experiment 


by DR. P. W. ZIMMERMAN 


BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE FOR PLANT RESEARCH, INC., YONKERS, N. Y. 


North! True they haven’t reached Minnesota or Maine 

but as far North as New York City and vicinity they 
have been successfully grown outdoors by a few ardent 
enthusiasts with a zest for experimenting with the “im- 
possible.” This is just the beginning, and the promise is 
great for the future. What is needed now is more hybridi- 
zation and selection with cold tolerance in mind and then 
regional testing accompanied by printed reports so that all 
may benefit by the experience of others. A little back- 
ground information will help you to evaluate the possi- 
bility of growing camellias in your area. Why not be the 
first? 

The various species of most plant families vary con- 
siderably in their adaptability to environmental factors. 
Closely related varieties vary in requirements for soil types, 
pH values, mineral elements, moisture and resistance to 
cold, insects and disease. Varieties of wheat are selected 
for fall or spring planting partly because they vary in their 
tolerance to cold. Peaches, apples and pears may be 
selected to tolerate cold, moderate, or warmer areas. 
Citrus species are considered semi-tropical but there are 


[Soni te AS IT MAY SEEM camellias are moving 


W. R. SMITH SR., BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE 


a few types which grow in cold areas. The genera and 
species in the great family of theaceae, of which the ca- 
mellia is one, cover a wide range of tolerance. Within the 
camellia genus there are many species and varieties with 
great variation. When species are crossed the resulting hy- 
brids will vary in many respects. The problem then is to 
produce or select varieties to meet certain requirements. 
Within the last few years selection of camellia varieties 
with greater cold tolerance has received attention from 
both commercial and amateur growers. 

There are probably many stray camellia plants growing 
in back yards all the way from Florida to New York. No 
doubt many attempts to grow camellias up North have re- 
sulted in failure. My first attempt to grow camellias in 
New York was made in 1928 with plants propagated from 
cuttings sent from the campus of the University of Wash- 
ington. They succeeded and grew well until 1932 when 
they were badly damaged by severe winter weather. The 
temperature dropped to at least 20° below zero. However, 
the plants were not killed; after a severe pruning they made 
a compact growth and produced a good crop of flowers the 
following spring. [SEE PaGE 88] 


Suggestions for Planting in the North 


® Spring planting is recommended. Fall-set 
plants do not have time to become established 
before winter. 


® Single or semi-double varieties are more 
resistant to cold than are the double varieties. 


© Early-flowering varieties perform better in the 
North than do the later-flowering varieties. 


® Potted plants are preferable to bare roots 


as the taproot is often injured when dug from 
the field. 





® Protect plants from strong winds by planting 
near a building or closely woven fence. It is 
generally desirable to provide some shade in 
summer. 


© Sudden late freezes in spring often prove 
more damaging than low temperatures during 
the winter. 


A camellia bush in full bloom outdoors in the vicinity of 
New York City. Many camellias are now grown success- 
fully in New Jersey and Long Island, New York, as well as 
along the shore of Cape Cod and Nantucket Island, Mass. 


FOR LANDSCAPING WITH CAMELLIAS: PAGE 100 
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PHOTOCRAPH LUOMA 
Luxuriant, well-formed peony blooms always call forth 
rounds of applause. When ordering new peonies, choose from 
the roundup of headlining varieties that is given below. 


These peonies 
are making headlines 


by ALLEN J. WILD 


EONIES THAT ARE TAKING ALL THE BLUE RIBBONS and 
Pp those that are causing excitement and evoking praise 

—these varieties, both new and old, are the head- 
liners of the 1956 season. I have observed them in gardens, 
in my nursery fields here in Missouri and on the show table. 
Many were also displayed at the annual exhibition of the 
American Peony Society in Dixon, Illinois, on June 16 and 
17. Below I have listed the varieties which, to me, are most 
commendable. Of course, my preference cannot be ex- 
pected to always coincide with those of others. These 
varieties are listed alphabetically and not in order of prefer- 
ence. The Court of Honor of the 1956 annual exhibition 
will be found at the end of the roundup. 

Double types—white: ALEsIA, a creamy-white of perfect 
form; ALICE HARDING, a superb variety that is now regain- 
ing its good reputation which had suffered because of dis- 
semination of unhealthy stock; ANN COUSINS, zooming to 
the top and winning many important honors; AVALANCHE, 
a fine but old variety having ball-shaped blooms with waxy 
petals; CAROLINA Moon, blooming too early to appear 
in shows, is one of the best near-yellows; Dorotuy J., a 


tall, huge blush-white which has performed well; Evsa 
Sass, always lovely and reliable, is considered by many 
experts to be one of the best garden-exhibition varieties: 
FEsTIVA MAXIMA, a centenarian that is still grouped among 
the elite in the garden, on a show bench or in a flower 
arrangement; FRANKIE CURTIS, reliable and also highly de- 
sirable with a chrysanthemum-like bloom center; GARDENIA, 
which, with its gardenia-like form, is fast moving to the top; 
Ketway’s GLorious, which has immense shaggy blooms, 
performs well here and has been reported as outstanding 
farther south; Laura Dessert, which never disappoints, 
is a near-yellow with ramrod-like stalks; LE CYGNE, though 
found temperamental by some, is still the variety whose 
form cannot be surpassed; MARGARET LouGu, bewitching 
with blooms having nicely-composed yellow stamens; 
MaARILLA BEAUTY, with lovely blooms but inadequate stalks; 
Mattie LAFUZE, a youngster with monstrous, carmine- 
flecked blooms carried on broomhandle-like stems; Moon- 
STONE, a comparatively recent introduction, has won many 
honors and possesses highly-desirable garden habits; Mrs. 
J. V. EDLUND, though it has somewhat weak stalks, seldom 
fails to put on a fine show; NANcy NICHOLLS, a newer one 
that has demonstrated its merit; NICK SHAYLOR, ruling near 
the very top of the roost, lacks only fragrance to be about 
perfect; SOLANGE, not always reliable but still unbeatable 
with its creamy-coffee-colored blooms. New varieties to be 
watched: WALTER E. Wipson, a seedling of LE CyGNE but 
more reliable; and MOTHER’s CHOICE. 

Pink: ALICE REED BaTEs, a medium-deep pink; ALMA 
HANSEN, a recent introduction of great promise; Doris 
Cooper, still riding high, sweeping aside opposition; ELEa- 
Nor, of recent birth and displaying much class as a huge 
deep pink, is one to keep your eye on; HANSINA BRAND 
when grown well is still the flower to beat for show honors; 
KATE SMITH, with its brilliant color, provides the needed 
accent; MABEL L. Gore is well on its way towards achiev- 
ing the reputation as one of the best very deep pinks; 
MARIETTA SISSON, first to bloom and last to go; MARTHA 
BULLOCH when grown to perfection is still an unsurpassable 
show flower; MME. EMILE DEBATENE, one of the brightest 
deep-pinks, seldom fails to make the grade; Mons. JULEs 
Ele, though an old, old variety, was voted the most popular 
peony by members of the American Peony Society in 1955; 
Mrs. FerRN LouGu, a variety with the well-earned reputa- 
tion of being a more reliable TOURANGELLE; Mrs. FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, a variety with class and unsurpassable 
form when the blooms are half open; MyrRTLE GENTRY. 
no pushover even in the toughest competition, has a de- 
lightful fragrance and is still one of the best cut-flower 
varieties; REINE HORTENSE, introduced almost one hundred 
years ago, is still one of the best for the garden and for 
exhibiting and cutting; SARAH BERNHARDT and THERESE, 
two varieties which have been scintillating for many years 
and still can offer the stiffest competition. There are also 
some elegant pinks of recent introduction like DoLORODEL, 
ENsIGN Moriarty, Jessie Gist and GENE WILD, that are 
sure to move upwards. 

Red: BONANZA, soon to be among the elite; CHIPPEWA, a ° 
good dark-red without an objectionable blue tint; Dnoae, 
a dark one that is very reliable, vigorous and fine; KANsas, 
a gay bright light-red that jetted to the summit'as one of 
the three best reds in commerce; KARL ROSENFIELD, though 
having large brilliant flowers of the semi-rose type, has 
been very much overlooked; MARK TWaIN has demon- 
strated its fine merits; MARY BRAND, still esteemed highly, 
has wonderful flowers and is reliable; MATILDA Lewis, 
considered one of the best of the darker ones; PHILIPPE 
Rivorre, still a top choice as the best-performing red, has 
no stamens and is fragrant; RUTH ELIZABETH, an excellent- 
performing dark variety of dwarf habit that is often in the 
winning classes; TEMPEST, one of the very [SEE PAGE 76] 





The ten-year story 


of plant growth 


by JOHN R. REBHAN 


IGHT TO TEN YEARS AGO the trees shown here were 
E small plants about the size of the ones standing 

beside them. The dotted lines tell their amazing 
growth story. 

How large will this plant grow? That’s the question to 
ask before you dig a planting hole. A small specimen seen 
in a nursery or listed in a catalog may look to be just the 
thing to cover a bare spot beside the front door but it may 
soon grow and tower over you. 

Through personal observation, reading and talking with 
plantsmen, you learn what to anticipate in the way of plant 
growth. You find that cultural circumstances not only 
influence how fast a plant grows but its growth characteris- 
tics as well. A tree on a wind-swept hill will have a different 
appearance from its brother in a glen. You discover, too, 
that many plants have an amazingly long life and that they 
look quite different in youth, middle age and old age. 

Perhaps the most important factor to realize is that 
trees and shrubs look best when they can develop naturally. 
This means that you must give them ample space in which 
to grow. Shearing will confine them, but the eventual 
result is an unhappy distorted plant which, especially in a 
foundation planting, becomes a living horror. Low-spread- 
ing or dwarf varieties of shrubs, which do not grow large, 
are the answer for planting in such confined areas. 

Trees and shrubs with a great growth potential are usually 
best planted along the borders of a property or used as 
lawn specimens. Even the so-called slow-growing trees 
and shrubs gain stature in eight to ten years—trees begin to 
cast shade, and: shrubs provide a dense, colorful garden 
background. But for those who do not want to wait even 
this long for an effect, experienced designers often plant 
several evergreens or trees with a great growth potential 
rather close together for an “immediate” effect. Then as 
these plants crowd, some are moved to other locations or 
are cut down. Eventually only one may remain, but it will 
*be a specimen that displays its beauty in the way nature 
intended it to. 

The use of “filler” plants is another way to speed up the 
process of having a planting with an established look. 
Inexpensive quick-growing shrubs are planted between the 
more desirable subjects which are to remain in place for 
years to come. The fillers are removed as they crowd the 
permanent planting.® 


(For a growth rate chart to use this fall see page 79) 
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Flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) even at a relatively 
young age displays its shelf-like branches, covered in 
spring with white or pink flowers and in fall with deep 
bronze-red leaves. It is a fine specimen for small lawns. 





> 


Golden Delicious apple (Malus sp.) is a large tree enjoyed 
for its flowers, fruit and shade. All apple trees need 
annual winter pruning and periodic spraying. As they age 
their branching pattern becomes exceedingly picturesque. 

















American arborvitae (Thuja occidentalis) untrimmed makes Canada hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) likes wind protection 
a tall evergreen spire that enriches the winter landscape. until it is established. As it ages, the lower branches 
Spaced 3 feet apart in a row, plants quickly knit together may die out, but trimmed as a hedge it can be depended 
and may be sheared at any height to form a dense hedge. upon to screen an unsightly view both winter and summer 


PHOTOCRAPHS FOR FLOWER CROWER BY ARTHUR HEITZ MAN 











Common lilac (Syringa vulgaris) has a rural charm and if 
excess stems are removed from the base, takes on a tree 
form. Other species and hybrids have better flowers but 
plants rarely grow as fast as the richly scented common one. of youth will vanish. 


White pine (Pinus strobus) grows at a fantastic rate. The 
ledge-like evergreen branches of maturity are beginning 
to appear on the tree above and soon the pyramidal form 


Pungent needles drop each year. 








A FLOWER GROWER excerpt from 
The Art of Home Landscaping 
a new book by Garrett Eckbo 


What can you do to make 
your street more attractive? 


tween each private home and its neighborhood. 

Even though privately owned and individually de- 
veloped, it is nevertheless part of the over-all street picture, 
which runs from house front to house front across the 
street. The landscape is everything seen by an individual 
from any particular spot, or from any path he may follow. 
Thus it includes both the public right of way, with its 
street trees and grass parking strips (if any), and all of-the 
front yards insofar as they can be seen at one time. 
Furthermore, since we remember the things we have seen, 
as we travel down a street the continuous picture which it 
unfolds adds up to a continuous impression in our minds. 


TT": FRONT YARD is the direct physical connection be- 





AN APPLE TREE will soon shade this house from the 
midday sun. The rural feeling is heightened by the rail 
fence, in scale and stained to match the color of the house. 
Ground-cover plants could be used to the left of the door. 


This may be good or bad; it is one of the main factors which 
we use in determining whether we like a neighborhood. 

Public Pianning. Since the street is one picture which is 
experienced constantly by all the people who live along it 
or pass through it, we have the continuous problem of 
determining how much co-operation or mutual agreement 
there should be in the design and development of this over- 
all picture. Attempts at solution appear in such conventions 
as the planned control of street trees by local governments, 
setback ordinances and restrictions which control the height 
of plants or structures in front yards, and the universal 
acceptance of the great American front lawn. The occa- 
sional intransigent who wants to vary the trees, fence, or 





A FENCE AND GATE extend the line of this house, making 
it seem larger than it actually is and at the same time 
screening the utility area from the street. A small 
flowering tree would look well planted behind the fence. 





hedge in the front yard, or plant some ground cover or 
paving instead of grass, is apt to feel that he is going against 
neighborhood propriety in doing so. He may be projecting 
an idea which is better for his lot, and very likely for many 
others. Nevertheless it is difficult for him to go beyond the 
conventional and accepted solutions. 

The implication of these fragmentary controls which have 
become accepted, plus the fact that physically the street is 
one picture, is that we might have one co-ordinated and 
planned design for the entire street, block by block, in- 
cluding both private front yards and the public right-of-way. 
There are maay examples of this (usually very over- 
simplified) in tract housing and multiple apartment projects 
of various sorts. There are occasional examples of this 
happening in ordinary single-family house neighborhoods 
through active agreement and co-operation among the 
neighbors. 

Individual Freedom. The great fear which this idea is 
apt to invoke in the breast of the average American is that 
it may involve piacing limitations on his personal freedom 


of expression. The only answer to this fear is the main- ~ 


tenance of democratic processes, through which no such 
limitations can be established until the agreement of the 
majority of those directly affected has been secured. This 
involves the simplest kind of direct meetings and discussion 
within blocks and neighborhoods. In general, in order to 
live in communities and work with other people, we all 
accept certain limitations on our personal freedom. We 
obey the laws, we conform with time schedules set by 
others, and so on. 

It is not a question of choosing either planning or in- 
dividuality. A little planning will generally improve the 
individuality of each front yard, by giving it a better frame- 


work in which to display itself. Try comparing the ordinary 
block of local stores, where the competition between signs 
and show windows makes it difficult to see any of them, 
with a planned shopping center, in which control gives 
each merchant a balanced display which can be seen. The 
author has designed landscaping for groups of fifty or more 
houses, in which he made a conscious effort to bring out 
the individuality of each home within an orderly pattern. 
Planning in groups, and individualism, are not incompatible. 
They actually help each other, if basic democratic processes 
of full information, open discussion, and majority agree- 
ment are maintained. 

The Master Tree Plan. Trees are the primary neighbor- 
hood amenity. Mature trees in good locations are priceless 
assets. This value is often realized only after the trees have 
been lost through carelessness, thoughtlessness, or even 
dire necessity. Comparison of any new tract on raw land 
with an old neighborhood full of well-grown trees is enough 
to prove this point. Almost every tree, whether in front or 
back yard, can be seen from more than one home. There- 
fore it affects the lives of more than one family ... . 
The over-all pattern of trees in a neighborhood of detached 
houses is the single most important visual element. It can 
integrate the neighborhood, give it identity and character 
and a sense of unity. Too often it is haphazard, accidental, 
confused, spotty, or nonexistent. 

It is apt to be difficult for us to visualize what a planned 
tree pattern might do for an average neigh- [SEE PAGE 84] 


(Reprinted from The Art of Home Landscaping by Garrett 
Eckbo by permission. Copyright 1956 by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation—$5.95) 


find that plantings are the key to individuality 





FLOWERS BRIGHTEN A DRIVEWAY that doubles as a path 
to the front door. Roses break sun glare on the windows 
in summer. The purple-leaved barberry could be clipped 
back so as not to obscure the architectural window box. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER GROWER AT LEVITTOWN, N. Y., BY WALTER SINCERE 


aes 


AN OPEN LAWN provides a pleasant foreground for a 
small house and is easy to maintain. The evergreens that 
crowd the doorway could be replaced with a climbing 
rose trained over the existing trellis for a color accent. 





A FLOWER GROWER excerpt from 


, a booklet written 


The Daffodil Story 
by Paul Frese and published by 


the Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 


Daffodils take many forms 


wild daffodils a century and a half ago, began to cross 

breed them, first out of botanical curiosity and later 
to create beautiful new forms. The breeding program 
gained in momentum during the past fifty years, with a re- 
sulting flood of new types and varieties almost too great 
to comprehend. Today there are no less than 10,000 known 
named varieties, many of which are, of course, obsolete. 

The ancestry of the many varieties, going back to their 
origin in species, is often complex and confusing. However, 
some system of orderly arrangement in classes is necessary: 
for tradesmen who must list them in their catalogs, for 
exhibitors at flower shows, and for use in descriptions of 
varieties in journals and literature in all parts of the world. 

A satisfactory system, therefore, has been devised for 
the classification of all daffodils. The original key was 
compiled by the Royal Horticultural Society of London in 
1908 and later revised and approved by the General Bulb 
Grower’s Society of Haarlem, Holland, in 1950 to bring it 
up to date. At that time, the names given previously to 
certain classes—Barrii, Leedsii and Incomparabilis—were 
dropped. 

In approaching a new subject, a classification table 
* such as this one always looks forbidding to the layman. 
However, it is not as difficult to master as would appear 
at first. It’s a little like becoming acquainted with all 
the members of a new family in the neighborhood. Before 
long, the distinguishing traits of each individual are 
recognizable at a glance. While one is learning this key, 
the catalogs of daffodil bulb dealers are a constant aid, 
for in them each variety is pegged in the right hole. Every 
gardener wi!l get a certain sense of personal satisfaction in 
being on speaking terms with one of the most important 
plant genera of our times. . 

From the very beginning, even a superficial study of the 
key reveals the remarkable diversity of the whole genera. 
There’s much more to it than the very popular yellow 
trumpets and starry-eyed poet’s narcissus. It soon becomes 
evident why increasing numbers of gardeners have made a 
hobby of growing and collecting daffodils. There’s now a 
flourishing American Daffodil Society as well as many local 
clubs which hold scores of daffodil shows in all parts of 
the country every spring. Mail order bulb houses and local 
dealers, who a few years ago sold only a limited number 
of standard sorts, now carry scores of varieties. 

As in any key, there are a few terms to learn. These 
terms are used in defining each class or division of daffodil: 
Trumpet, cup or corona—The center portion of the flower 
varying in shape from long and tubular to a flattened disc. 
Perianth—The wheel or circle of sepals and petals sur- 
rounding the central cup. 


Pp LANT BREEDERS, beginning with a handful of species or 


Length of perianth segment—The extreme length of a seg- 
ment or petal measured on the inside from its junction with 


‘the corona along the mid-rib to its extreme tip. 


Length of corona—The extreme length measured from its 
junction with the perianth to the end of its furthest ex- 
tension when the edge is flattened out. 

Colored—Means yellow or anything other than white. 


The Classification of Daffodils 


Division I—Trumpet daffodils: trumpet or crown as long or 
longer than the perianth petals. 
a. Yellow trumpets—example, UNSURPASSABLE 
b. Bicolor trumpets—example, PRESIDENT LEBRUN 
c. White trumpets—example, MouNT Hoop 

Division II—Large-cup: cup or corona more than one-third 
but less than the length of perianth segments. 

Division 11]—Small-cup:the cup or corona not more than 
one-third the length of the perianth segments. 
a. Both cup and perianth colored—example, EDWARD 

BUXTON 
b. Perianth white, corona colored—example, KANSAS 
c. Both cup and perianth white—example, CHINESE 
WHITE 

Division ['V—Double daffodils—example, Texas 

Division V—Triandrus hybrids: characteristics of Narcissus 
triandrus clearly evident—example, SHOT SILK 

Division VI—Cyclamineus hybrids: characteristics of Nar- 
cissus cyclamineus clearly evident—example, BERYL 

Division Vil—Jonquilla hybrids: characteristics of any of 
the Narcissus jonquilla clearly evident—example, 
GOLDEN PERFECTION 

Division VI1I—Tazetta (Poetaz): characteristics of any of 
the Narcissus tazetta group clearly evident—example, 
GERANIUM 

Division IX—Poeticus: characteristics of the Narcissus 
poeticus group—example, ACTAEA 

Division X—-Species, wild forms and hybrids. Example, 
Narcissus Bulbocodium conspicuus 

Division XI—Miscelianeous 
Daffodils are adaptable. Put them in sun or shade, near 

water or a rock ledge, clustered in rough grass or under 

trees—in all these situations daffodils thrive. 
A sunny spot in a flower border is fine [SEE Pace 87] 


Careful selection of daffodil 
varieties will provide you 
with many contrasting types 





Uusurpassable (Division I—Trumpet)— Nette O’Melveny (Division 11I—Small cup) Cheerfulness (Division VIII—Tazetta)— 
Good varieties in this group include AERo- —Other varieties in this group include Other good varieties in this group include 
LITE, KING ALFRED and Mount Hoop. JOHN EvELYN, Dick WELLBAND and ALcIpA. LAURENS KosTER, SCARLET GEM, FAIRNESS. 








Irene Copeland (Division IV—Doubles)— Thalia (Division YV—Triandrus hybrids)— February Gold (Division VI—Cyclamineus 
Good varieties in this group include Twink, Good varieties in this group include glis- hybrids)—Good varieties in this group 
Texas, INDIAN CHIEF and DAPHNE. tening white MOONSHINE and SHoT Six. include the dainty and enchanting BERYL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER GROWER BY JOHN J. SIMPKINS 


Trevithian (Division Vii—Jonquilla hy- Early Perfection (Division VIII—Tazetta) Actaea (Division IX—Poeticus) —Other 
brids)—Good varieties in this group in- _—Other good varieties include INNOCENCE, good varieties in this group include MIN- 
clude GOLDEN PERFECTION, CAMPERNELLE. ORANGE PRINCE, GERANIUM, GLORIUS. UET, SARCHEDON, RECURVUS and DULCIMER 
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Tulips for spring color. Try: 1, Tulip species, RED Em- 
PEROR (quantity 12); 2, Giant Breeder, DENVER, lavender (6); 
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DRAWINGS FOR FLOWER GROWER BY ALLIANORA ROSSER 


3, Parrot, FANTAsy, rose (6); 4, Lily-flowered, FASCINATING, 
yellow (6); 5, Cottage, GoLDEN Measure, yellow (12), 


This tiny garden surges with 


color from spring to fall 


ULIPS START THE LONG COLOR SEASON for this little 

i garden that might be placed beside a building, along 

the back fence or used as a link between your ter- 
race and lawn. 

Periwinkle and candytuft bloom with the tulips, while 
the irises, day-lilies and other perennials are breaking 
through the soil in early spring. Blue bearded iris and a 
pale salmon Oriental poppy next brighten the palette and 
are followed by vivid yellow coreopsis and rust-toned day- 
lilies. The regal lilies’ bold leaves form spiraled architec- 
tural columns and after the coreopsis their flowers open, 
a beautiful pink counterpoint to billows of silver-leaved 
artemisia. 

Pink geraniums in the white Victorian urn bridge the 
color gap which follows the lilies until annuals, such as 
petunias, marigolds and zinnias, set out earlier among the 
maturing foliage of the tulips, have gained strength to usher 








in hot summer days and stay at their brilliant work until 
killed by frost. While all the above activity is going on, 
thyme creeps imperceptibly among the stepping stones, 
sending up its fragrance only when crushed underfoot. 

Early this month, with the aid of your garden hose, out- 
line a little garden like this one for your own. Turn over 
the soil, work in quantities of peatmoss or compost and 5 
or 6 pounds of garden fertilizer. No need to be fussy, 
because the suggested plants are certainly not. All you will 
need to order now is about eight iris rhizomes, six lily 
bulbs, three day-lilies, two coreopsis, an artemisia, a poppy, 
a sprig of periwinkle, a few candytuft plants for the area 
around the urn and a seed packet of creeping thyme. The 
tulips you might try are listed above and they, too, are 
planted this month. Next spring start your annuals from 
seed and ready them for spacing between the tulips in 
early summer.—JOHN R. REBHAN 











What's happening 


to tulips today? 


and that is that fall is tulip-planting time. There can 

be discussion as to whether early or late fall is 
preferable as a planting time but again, whether you plant 
your tulip bulbs in early fall or early winter, the following 
spring will see those bulbs in flower. So the timid gardener 
need have no fear about planting tulips—green thumb or 
not, every bulb is bound to flower next spring! 

Experienced gardeners will “ho hum” at such talk. Of 
course tulips planted in the fall will flower the next season! 
More important to them is variety talk. What has happened 
to CLara Butt? Is that venerable lady still about? And 
the REVEREND EwsaNK and THE BisHop and FARNCOMBE 
SANDERS and oh, yes, WILLIAM CoPELAND—are these gen- 
tlemen still in demand? 

The old hand who wants to revisit tulipdom has only 
to check this fall’s crop of bulb catalogs to be reassured 
regarding his past favorites. Many of them are still around 
—and alive and healthy—but much in evidence among 
these standbys will be new names, recent introductions 
that once seen, are breath-taking in the clarity of their 
colors and exciting in the magnificence of their form. 
These recent varieties are bound to supersede varieties 
with more familiar names. CLARA ButTT has had her day! 
Now let’s give DEBORAH a chance. 

And Desorad is just the tulip to lead off this variety 
list. She is not so spanking new that she is in short supply 
or expensive. In fact none of the varieties listed here 
(most of which were judged last spring at White Flower 
Farm in Litchfield, Connecticut) will prove a strain on 
the pocketbook so both gardeners planting their first tulips 
and those who are touching up old plantings can order at 
least six of a kind or a dozen and not go bankrupt. 

Pinks, roses and salmons: DEBORAH, a Darwin with the 
pink coloring of CLARA BuTT, distinctive with its large, 
oval flower on a 27-inch stem; CAROLINE TEsTouT, Ideal 
Darwin, glistening pink with white base; MARJORIE BOWEN, 
Cottage, lovely blend of buff, salmon and deep pink; Rosy 
O'Day, Ideal Darwin, subtle combination of pale rose and 
white, height 28 inches; WILLIAM TELL, Ideal Darwin, 
and yet another improvement over poor old CLARA BUTT, 
it is deep rosy pink, has stiff 26-inch stems; EDNA BONNER, 
Cottage, handsome pink of high quality. 

Whites: ANNIE SPEELMAN, a Darwin, of noble bearing, 
30 inches tall; Mr. Tacoma, classified as a Late Double, 
this variety is sturdy yet never stodgy, and bears its peony- 
like flowers on 18-inch stems; Ivory PARROT, one of the 
more recent Parrots and an outstanding addition, with 
large flowers having a yellow base; THE Bripe, Lily- 
flowering, creamy white flowers, 23 inches high; BL1zzarp, 


T HERE IS ONE GARDENING FACT that no one can dispute 


Today’s tulips have been improved in color and lasting 
qualities of flowers and sturdiness of foliage and stems. 


a Triumph variety which means that it flowers just before 
the Darwin types; WHITE TRIUMPHATOR or WHITE TRI- 
UMPH, Lily-flowering variety, with graceful reflexing petals, 
about 30 inches high; SNow PRINCE, peony-flowered. 

Reds, scarlets and crimson: FLAG OF War, Darwin, dark 
blood red with black center; SCARLET O'Hara, Ideal Dar- 
win, considered one of the best scarlet tulips in existence; 
Rep CHAMPION, a Parrot, blood-red but with attractive 
overtones of salmon; THERESE, outstanding Parrot with 8- 
inch flowers of a cherry-red (and here is news for the old 
hand—for THERESE is a sport from that name from the 
past, FARNCOMBE SANDERS, now rarely listed!); ROCKET, 
Peony-flowering, cherry-red. 

Lavender, lilac and purple (and Breeder types): Don 
ALMa, Breeder, golden brown with lavender bloom, 27 
inches; DRAMMEN, Ideal Darwin, non-fading lavender and 
one of the loveliest of recent varieties, 27 inches; Laray- 
ETTE, violet Darwin, an improvement over THE BISHOP. 

Yellows and oranges: TREASURE IsLAND, Ideal Darwin, 
two shades of yellow make this variety outstanding, 30 
inches high; SUNKisT, Darwin, golden yellow flowers which 
stand up in worst weather, 30 inches; Kinoc’s RANsoM, 
Ideal Darwin, sulfur-yellow petals that are fringed and 
reflexed making this a graceful variety; SUNSHINE, Parrot, 
huge golden flowers, one of the best of the Parrots; 
GOLDEN AGE, Darwin, handsome golden yellow on regal 
29-inch stems; ORANGE FAvorire, glistening Parrot in 
orange and rose blend with green feathering, 23 inches.® 


[See picture story on tulip planting on page 78) 



































HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 


Part I of a three-part feature on foliage planis . . . 
some for a sun porch, some for greenhouse and 
others for growing outdoors in the South or West 


101 Foliage Plants 


Acorus gramineus variegatus—1 foot 
high; leaves erect, flat, grasslike, green- 
and white-striped. Any ordinary soil. 
Likes moisture. Keep pot standing in 
saucer of water. Increase by division. 
For cool and medium-cool rooms. 
Acorus gramineus pusillus is 2 to 3 
inches tall, has green leaves, is more 
turfy in appearance, requires the same 
culture. 

Adiantum cuneatum (maidenhair- 
fern—1 foot or somewhat taller. 
Leaves much divided and very graceful; 
green. Needs a fairly moist atmosphere 
and is best suited for growing in a 
terrarium. Rich soil with leafmold or 
peatmoss; sandy, well drained but moist. 
Propagate by division. Several named 
varieties of this species are grown, as 
well as some other kinds of adiantum. 
All require the same culture. 

Aglaonema commutatum—1 to 2 feet 
tall; paddle-shaped leaves more or less 
erect, dark green with silvery leaden 
markings. Any good soil. Ordinary 
room temperature. Does well in poor 
light. Propagate by cuttings and divi- 
sion. 

Aglaonema costatum—6 to 8 inches 
tall. Handsome. Leaves broad-oval, 
with clear, white central vein and white 
spots. Rich, woodsy soil, moderately 
moist. Needs the moist atmosphere of 
a terrarium. Ordinary room tempera- 
ture. Propagate by division. 

Agiaonema modestum (Chinese ever- 
green)—3 feet tall; leaves broad, lance- 
shaped on longish stalks, light green, 
of thinner texture than the other ag- 
laonemas mentioned. Occasionally pro- 
duces pale green, calla-like blooms. Any 
ordinary soil. May also be grown for 
long periods in water alone. Ordinary 
room temperature. Does well in poor 
light. Propagate by cuttings and divi- 
sion. 

Agiaonema Robelini—3 feet tall. 
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by T. H. EVERETT 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 


A fine, robust plant with large, broad 
leaves something like those of a dieffen- 
bachia and, under favorable conditions, 
bearing attractive clusters of bright red 
berries. Leaves green, generously 
marked with sweeps of leaden silver. 
Ordinary soil. Does well in poor light. 
Propagate by cuttings and division. 
Ordinary room temperature. 

Amomum cardamon—Usually 3 to 
4 feet tall in pots or tubs but to 8 feet 
when grown outdoors in warm climates. 
Has many leafy stems that give some- 
thing of a bamboo-like appearance to 
the plant. Green foliage smells of 
ginger when crushed. Rich soil, always 
moist. Best in a large pot or tub. 
Propagate by division. Ordinary room 
temperature, but needs a moister atmos- 
phere than obtains in most living rooms. 

Anthericum—A name often mis- 
applied to chlorophytum. 

Araucaria excelsa (Norfolk-Island- 
pine)}—Eventually a tall tree but at- 
tractive in pots and tubs when small. 
Slow growing. A wonderfully sym- 
metrical “Christmas tree” with well- 
shaped tiers of branches thickly clothed 
with delightful green foliage. Sandy 
peaty, well-drained soil. Keep moder- 
ately moist, avoiding both extreme dry- 
ness and constant saturation. Must have 
a cool, frost-free location. Will not 
thrive in winter in the high temperatures 
of ordinary dwelling room. Propagation 
by cuttings of “leader” or terminal 
shoots but not practicable without a 
greenhouse. 

Aralia Sieboldi—An oid name for 
Fatsia japonica (see page 52). 

plumosus nanus—1 foot, a 
kind of asparagus “fern” of low growth 
that has flat “leaves” or “fronds” of 
bright green color. Ordinary soil. Keep 


Illustrations by 
ALLIANORA ROSSE 


moderately moist. A fairly cool room 
suits this plant best. Propagate by seeds. 

Asparagus Sprengeri—Forms green, 
feathery shoots 1 to 3 feet long that 
arch over gracefully and hide the con- 
tainer in which the plant is grown. The 
shoots, unlike those of Asparagus plum- 
osus nanus, are rounded rather than 
flat and fernlike. Tiny, white fragrant 
flowers are borne followed by red ber- 
ries. Its culture is the same as for 
Asparagus plumosus nanus. It needs 
liberal fertilizing. 

Aspidistra elatior (cast iron plant)}— 
1 to 3 feet tall. Leaves deep green, 
long-elliptic, broad, erect or slightly 
arching, springing directly from the soil 
level. Aspidistra elatior variegata has 
its leaves handsomely striped with 
creamy white. Ordinary soil. Thrives 
best in a moderately cool room but 
stands a wide variation of temperatures. 
A good plant for poor light and difficult 
conditions. Increase by division. 

Asplenium _ bulbiferum (mother 
spleenwort)—Graceful with arching 
green fronds that when mature bear 
along their lengths tiny baby ferns. The 
fronds are about 1 foot long. Woodsy 
soil, well-drained but always moist. 
May be grown in a variety of tempera- 
tures above 40°. Propagation is by 
division and by plantlets formed on the 
leaves. 

Aucuba japonica—A_ green-leaved 
evergreen shrub that in large tubs may 
attain a height of 6 feet and even more 
when grown in the open garden in 
favorable climates. It is also attractive 
as a smaller plant in a pot. Its leaves 
are shaped something like those of a 
rhododendron but are coarsely toothed 
at their edges towards their tips. Au- 
cuba japonica variegata (gold-dust plant) 
is similar but has its leaves beautifully 
marked with various-sized yellow spots. 
Aucuba japonica crotonifolia is even 

















Gold-dust plant 





Rex begonia 





Spider plant 


Caladium 
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101 FOLIAGE PLANTS, continued 


more heavily spotted with yellow. Or- 
dinary soil. Suitable for a cool room. 
Even withstands some frost. May be 
stored in a light, cool cellar over winter. 
Propagation is by cuttings. 

Babys-Tears—The common name for 
Helxine Soleiroli which see. 

Banana—See musa. 

Bay Tree—Laurus nobilis, see below. 

Begonia argenteo-guttata (trout be- 
gonia)—An easy-to-grow kind, 2 to 3 
feet tall, leaves pointed-oval, coarsely 
toothed, olive-green, freely spotted with 
white. Woodsy soil, moist but well 
drained. Best for a medium-warm 
room. Increase by cuttings. 

Begonia Arthur Mallet—One of the 
most beautiful of all begonias but not 
too easy to grow. Height 2 to 3 feet. 
Leaves pointed-oval, coarsely toothed, 
metallic light reddish-purple. Pink 
flowers are borne. Culture as for Be- 
gonia argenteo-guttata but needs a 
moister atmosphere and resents drafts. 

Begonia Rex-cultorum—1 to 2 feet 
tall, leaves broad, pointed-oval, hand- 
somely spotted or banded (according to 
variety) with dark green, light green, 
olive green, silver, pink and red. Many 
splendid named varieties exist. Some 
of the newer kinds such as Axel Lange 
are semi-climbing and grow taller than 
the usual varieties. Woodsy soil, rich, 
well-drained and always moist during 
spring to fall growing season, rather 
drier in the winter period of semi-rest. 
Grand plants for a terrarium. Propa- 
gate by division, leaf cuttings and seeds. 

Boston-Fern—See_nephrolepis. 

Caladium bicolor—The species to 
which the gorgeous fancy-leaved cal- 
adiums belong. There are many named 
varieties. Their heart-shaped leaves vary 
in color according to kind from trans- 
lucent white with narrow green veins to 
deep red. There are many intermediates. 
Caladiums sometimes produce creamy 
or colored blooms resembling somewhat 
those of a Jack-in-the-pulpit and more 
or less hidden by the foliage. Height 
1 to 2 feet. Rich soil, woodsy, moist 
when growing actively, drier when go- 
ing to rest, quite dry during wiater dor- 
mant period. Fertilize frequently during 
summer. Fine for window boxes, porch 
boxes, etc. Grow from purchased tu- 
bers started in spring. Propagation is 
by division of tubers. 

Carludovica palmata (Panama hat 
plant)}—Height 3 to 5 feet. A palm- 
like plant with many long-stemmed, 
hand-shaped leaves arising from ground 
level. Good as a tub or large pot plant 
for sunrooms, greenhouses, etc., and 
for outdoors in summer. Ordinary soil, 
always moist. Temperature 60° to 70°. 


Propagate by division. 
Cast Iron Plant—See aspidistra. 
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Ceropegia Woodi (hearts entangled) 
—A trailing plant with slender stems 
furnished with distantly spaced, fleshy, 
heart-shaped leaves, small of size and, 
when grown in shade, green marbled 
with white. The stems may grow several 
feet long. A good plant for a basket or 
suspended pot. Very porous soil. Water 
carefully, allowing the soil to become 
nearly dry between waterings. Ordinary 
room temperatures or cooler. Propa- 
gate by cuttings and by tubers produced 
on the stems. 

Chamaedorea elegans—lIs now called 
Collinia elegans (see next column). 

Chamaerops humilis—A very hardy 
fan-leaved palm, 3 to 5 feet tall, suitable 
for growing in tubs to decorate porches, 
terraces and patios. May be stored in 
winter in a light, cool, frost-free cellar. 
Ordinary soil, kept evenly moist during 
summer, somewhat drier in winter. 
Propagate by seeds and offsets. 

Chlorophytum elatum (spider plant) 
—Comes in several variegated-leaved 
varieties which have leaves a foot or so 
long. The slender flower stems bear 
clusters of young plants which weigh 
them down and cause them to bend 
gracefully. From the appearance of 
these, the plant is sometimes called 
spider plant. Varieties bear the names 
Mandaianum, variegatum, picturatum 
and others. Ordinary soil. Needs a cool 
temperature. Propagation by division 
and by plantlets formed on flower stems. 
These plants are sometimes misnamed 
anthericum. 

Cibotium Schiedei—A low growing 
tree fern that has magnificent, large, 
spreading fronds of soft, pale green and, 
at maturity, a trunk 10 to 15 feet tall. 
It is well suited for warm temperatures 
where the atmosphere is not excessively 
dry and where it has ample room to 
display its exquisite leaves; a 6- to 10- 
foot spread may be necessary. Sandy 
soil, peaty, well-drained but kept always 
moist. Propagated by spores, but this is 
hardly practicable except in a green- 
house. 

Cissus antarctica (kangaroo vine)}—A 
vigorous trailer or climber with firm, 
dark green, long-pointed oval leaves 
that are slightly toothed at their mar- 
gins. It thrives in cool rooms and with 
little light. A good plant to train up a 
wall or trellis, Does well in a 40° to 50° 
minimum temperature. Ordinary soil. 
Keep moderately moist. Propagate by 
cuttings. 

Cissus rhombifolia (grape-ivy)—An- 
attractive green-leaved drooper or 
climber that has shiny, three-parted 
leaves somewhat resembling those of 
poison ivy and coarsely toothed at their 
edges. It needs more light than is nec- 
essary for Cissus antarctica and thrives 


best in higher temperatures. Ordinary 
soil. Keep moderately moist. Propagate 
by cuttings. 

Collinia elegans—The modern name 
for a dwarf, attractive, feathery-leaved 
palm formerly known as Chamaedorea 
elegans and Neanthe bella. At maturity 
it is 2 to 8 feet tall. Small plants are 
very attractive and easily grown. It is 
a good porch, terrace and room plant. 
Ordinary soil, kept moderately moist. 
Ordinary room temperature. Propagate 
by seeds. 

Colocasia antiquorum (elephants-ear) 
—A noble plant 4 to 8 feet tall, with 
huge, heart-shaped leaves. The tubers 
may be dried and stored over winter 
and started into growth in spring in 
large pots or tubs for use as terrace and 
porch plants in summer. Rich soil, al- 
ways moist. Pots or tubs may be kept 
with their bases standing in water. 
Propagate by offsets. 

Corn Plant—A common name ap- 
plied to Dracaena fragrans and its varie- 
ties (see next page). 

Cordyline australis—An elegant plant, 
often wrongly named Cordyline indivisa 
and Dracaena indivisa, It has numer- 
ous narrow, green leaves 1 to 3 feet long 
that arch gracefully from a central stem 
and form a plant of great symmetry. 
Old specimens attain a height of several 
feet but take many, many years to do 
this. Ordinary soil, moderately moist. 
Thrives best in cool, frost-free locations. 
Propagated from seeds and by air-layer- 
ing. 

Creeping Fig—Ficus pumila (see next 
page). 

Cymbalaria muralis (Kenilworth-ivy) 
—A slender vine with trailing stems that 
root wherever they come in contact with 
soil. It has small, rounded, irregularly 
lobed green leaves and is a dainty sub- 
ject for a hanging pot or basket. It 
bears small lavender flowers. Ordinary 
soil, moderately moist. Needs a cool 
location and will even stand some frost. 
Propagate by division, cuttings and 
seeds. 

Cyperus alternifolius (umbrella-plant) 
—A graceful green. plant with 2- to 3- 
feet tall stems each topped by a feathery 
umbel of narrow, spreading and arching 
leaves. This bog plant needs soil that is 
always wet. Grow it with its container 
standing in a saucer of water or sub- 
merged part. way in a pool. Ordinary 
soil. Average room temperature. Stands 
light shade only. Propagate by divi- 
sion, seeds and cuttings of leafy umbels 
in water. Cyperus alternifolius variega- 
tus has its leaves stripped with yellow. 

Cyperus diffusus (dwarf umbrella- 
plant)—This newcomer was introduced 
by the author from England. It grows 
a foot or less tall, stands much more 
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shade than Cyperus alternifolius and is 
darker green. Otherwise it is similar. 
It needs the same care. 

Cyrtomium falcatum (holly-fern)— 
A handsome sstiff-foliaged dark-green 
fern that has 1- to 2-feet long fronds. 
Each glossy leaflet has some resem- 
blance to a holly leaf. The stems of the 
leaves are green which distinguishes this 
plant from a similar appearing fern, 
Pellaea viridis, which has dark-brown 
leaf stalks. Woodsy soil, always fairly 
moist but not constantly saturated. 
Thrives in a wide temperature range. 
Propagate by spores, but this is scarcely 
practicable without a greenhouse. 

Davallia bullata (squirrels-foot-fern) 
—A pretty, easy-to-grow fern of modest 
growth. Often sold as dormant rhizomes 
bound together in balls, cones and other 
shapes, which if kept moist and in a 
moderately warm room soon leaf out. 
Suitable also for cultivation in pots 
and baskets. Plant so the creeping 
rhizomes are on top of the earth. 
Woodsy soil. Keep moist while leaves 
are green, drier in dormant season. 
Propagate by division. 

Dieffenbachia picta (dumb cane)—An 
erect, thick-stemmed plant with broad, 
paddle- or oval-shaped green leaves gen- 
erously blotched and spotted with 
creamy white. Its variety Jenmanni 


has narrower leaves with parallel bands 
of white running diagonally from the 


midrib. Its variety Rudolph Roehrs has 
pale yellowish leaves blotched with 
ivory and with a narrow green border. 
There are other named varieties. These 
plants grow 3 to 4 feet tall but are most 
decorative when lower. Ordinary soil. 
Water moderately. Ordinary room tem- 
perature. Propagate by cuttings and 
air-layering. Several other kinds of 
dieffenbachia are grown. All require 
the same culture. 

Dracaena deremensis Warnecki— 
Eventually several feet tall but is slow 
growing and most useful in smaller 
sizes. Its erect stem bears spreading, 
strap-shaped leaves about 2 inches 
broad; green with a broad central band 
of gray-green and white streaks. Or- 
dinary soil. Water moderately. Prop- 
agate by cuttings and air-layering. 
Dracaena deremensis Bausei (prob- 
ably the same as variety Longi) 
has a broad central band of white to 
each leaf and is a little more finicky to 
grow than Warnecki. It is best adapted 
for cultivation in a terrarium or other 
place with a humid atmosphere. 

Dracaena fragrans Massangeana 
(corn plant)—An easy-to-grow kind that 
succeeds where light is limited and other 
conditions are poor. Eventually it 
grows to a height of many feet but is 
most usable as a smaller specimen. Has 
broad, strap-shaped, drooping leaves, 4 


inches wide and 2 to 3 feet long, with 
a central band of yellow. Dracaena 
fragrans Lindeni has green center to 
the leaf and marginal bands of greenish 
yellow. Both need the same culture. 
Ordinary soil. Ordinary room tempera- 
ture. Keep moderately moist. Propa- 
gate by cuttings and air-layering. 

Dracaena Godseffiana—Quite differ- 
ent in appearance from other dracaenas. 
It grows | to 3 feet tall and has wiry 
branched stems with oval leaves 3 to 5 
inches long that are deep green spotted 
freely with cream or yellow. Good for 
a terrarium. Woodsy soil, fairly moist. 
Ordinary room temperature. Increase 
is by cuttings. 

Dracaena 
australis. 

Dracaena Sanderiana—aA slender 
plant with erect stems 1 to 3 feet tall 
clothed with pointed, strap-shaped leaves 
6 to 9 inches long, green, broadly mar- 
gined with creamy white. Culture as for 
Dracaena Godseffiana. 

Dumb Cane—A name applied to 
dieffenbachia (see above). 

Dwarf Umbrella-Plant—Cyperus dif- 
fusus (see preceding page). 

Elephant’s Ear—Colocasia antiquo- 
rum (see preceding page). 

Engilsh Ivy—Hedera Helix (see next 
month). 

Euonymus japonicus—An evergreen 
shrub that eventually attains large di- 
mensions but is attractive as a small or 
medium-sized specimen in pots or tubs 
in window gardens and on terraces, 
porches, etc. Of bushy habit. Many 
named kinds exist such as Silver Queen 
with white-bordered green leaves and 


indivisa—See Cordyline 


Golden Queen with yellow-bordered ' 


leaves. It stands light frost and may 
be wintered in a cool, light cellar. Ordi- 
nary soil, well drained. Needs a cool 
temperature. Water freely spring to fall, 
moderately in winter. Propagate by 
cuttings. 

Eurya japonica variegata—An ever- 
green shrub with shiny green leaves 
beautifully variegated with creamy 
white. It serves the same purpose and 
requires the same care as Euonymus 
japonicus (see above). 

Fatshedera Lizei—An erect plant with 
leaves somewhat resembling those of a 
large-leaved English ivy. Eventually a 
tall, viney plant but remains erect for a 
long time and may be kept bushy and 
low by occasional trimming. Very satis- 
factory under difficult conditions and 
where light is poor. Ordinary soil, mod- 
erately moist. Succeeds in a wide range 
of temperatures and even stands light 
frost. Propagation by cuttings and air- 
layering. Fatshedera Lizei variegata 
has leaves beautifully marked with 
creamy white, but it is a much more 
difficult plant to grow. 


Fatsia japonica (Aralia Sieboldi)— 
Eventually a tall shrub but best in pots 
and tubs when | to 3 feet tall. Has an 
erect stem from which spread large, 
glossy, hand-shaped leaves. Ordinary 
soil, moderately moist. Tolerates differ- 
ent temperatures well; a minimum of 
40° to 60° is satisfactory. Propagate 
by cuttings, air-layering and seeds. Fat- 
sia japonica Moseri is more compact. 
Fatsia japonica variegata has leaves 
nicely marked with cream-colored varie- 
gations. It cannot be raised from seeds 
and is less easy to grow than the green- 
leaved kinds. 

Fern—See adiantum, asplenium, ci- 
botium, cyrtomium, davallia and pteris. 
For asparagus fern, see asparagus. 

Ficus benjamina exotica—Grows 
eventually into a tall tree but is very 
attractive in a small state as a tub or 
pot plant. It has evergreen leaves that 
somewhat resemble in shape those of a 
peach tree. A _ splendid, long-lasting 
room and terrace plant that grows well 
in poor light. Ordinary soil, moderately 
moist. Ordinary room _ temperatures. 
Propagate by cuttings and air-layering. 

Ficus elastica (rubber-plant)—Even- 
tually a tall tree but useful as a smaller 
plant for pots and tubs. Withstands 
poor light and other difficult conditions 
well. Leaves oval-oblong, shining green. 
Ordinary soil. Water moderately. Or- 
dinary room temperatures. Propagate 
by cuttings and air-layering. Ficus elas- 
tica decora has broader leaves and is 
more handsome. Ficus elastica Doesch- 
eri has leaves beautifully variegated with 
cream, white and gray-green. Ficus 
elastica variegata has leaves edged with 
creamy white. The variegated kinds are 
a little more difficult to grow than the 
green-leaved kinds. 

Ficus lyrata (fiddle-leaved fig)—Also 
known as Ficus pandurata. Of the 
same general habit of growth as Ficus 
elastica but with bolder, larger leaves 
that are distinctly fiddle-shaped, 10 to 
15 inches long, and are dark green. A 
plant of fine character for decorating 
purposes but less tolerant of dry atmos- 
pheres than Ficus elastica; otherwise re- 
quiring the same culture. 

Ficus pumila (creeping fig)—Also 
known as Ficus repens. An evergreen 
creeper useful for covering walls, as a 
ground cover and for terrariums. Stands 
heavy shade but resents an excessively 
dry atmosphere. Leaves are | inch or 
less long. Ficus repens minima has 
smaller leaves. Ordinary soil, moist. 
Room temperatures are satisfactory. 
Propagate by cuttings and division. © 
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HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO INDOOR GARDENING 


Helen Van Pelt Wilson, well-known fancier of 


African-violets, speaks up on her favorite topic 


African-violets—my way 


N THE PLEASANTEST PLACE IN MY HOUSE, my study- 

| diping-plant room, the windows are filled with African- 

violets. They are arranged in a decorative manner and 

are on view all the time. My way is to have African-violets 
right in front of me most of the time. 

Though it is only 11 by 13 feet and has a northeast ex- 
posure, my plant room has the look of a little greenhouse 
and serves almost the same purpose. I enjoy it and so also 
do visitors, delivery boys and workmen who, I notice, 
always glance appreciatively at my plants. 

I sympathize with collectors who grow a tremendous 
number of varieties, which they place in every available 
window and later, as a last resort, take to the cellar game 
room, where their hobby need know no bounds. But there 
is such a thing, I believe, as having too many plants. (“And 
that from you!” I hear my friends exclaim.) Multiplicity 
can become a curse; African-violets are just too lovely to 
hide or jam together for the sake of having a lot. 

Last winter I set up new window gardens in a room 
decorated particularly for my African-violets. As a back- 
ground I chose a wallpaper of white blocks set off by a 
vine pattern. Botanically, the paper is incorrect, for the 
vine has wisteria leaves and trumpet-vine flowers that are 
purple. However, it suits my African-violets to a “T”, pick- 
ing up their glowing blue and purple tones and thus en- 
hancing their beauty—as if that were indeed necessary. 
The rug is soft leaf-green. 

The room originally had only two windows, but recently 
I had two more put in, one on either side of the single east 
window. Here I have a 12-inch shelf 10 feet long that 
holds three galvanized iron pebble trays, each 1042 inches 
wide, 34 inches long and 1 inch deep. Below, at the sides 
of the shelf, are cabinets to hold my files of FLOWER 
GROWER and other magazines, nursery catalogs and also 
the inevitable African-violet supplies. Between the radiator 
and the shelf is a heat deflector that prevents the plants 
above from baking. In front of the radiator is a decorative 
metal screen that can be removed easily when it is necessary 
to regulate the heat. 

The two side windows in the set of three are fitted with 
glass shelves (the center window is kept unobstructed so I 
can see the hill). The lowest shelf, extending only halfway 
across the window, is 16 inches long; it hangs 14 inches 
above the trays, thereby leaving ample room for the plants 
below. The middle shelf, extending from the latch strip, is 
31 inches long as is the third shelf also. The shelves vary 
in width, the lowest being 6 inches, the middle one 8 inches 
and the top one only 5 inches. 

At one side of the windows hangs a great pink pot of 
exuberant grape-ivy. On the other side is a three-sectioned, 
cast-iron bracket, which once held oil lamps but now holds 
three of my pet trailing African-violets, Sky, STAR and 


Roya. BLUvE. I do delight in these rangy varieties descended 
from Saintpaulia grotei, but they need room to wander. 

At the end of the room a north window, which is bright- 
ened by light reflected from a white garage wall, holds three 
more glass shelves. Also, at the window level there is a 
white, double-decker, wire plant stand mounted on casters. 
It is easy to roll the stand to sunnier quarters when very 
dark winter days become too frequent. The plant stand is 
fitted also with pebble trays, which I fill with water. In 
this small room the atmosphere is being constantly humidi- 
fied by the evaporation of water which just barely covers 
the stones in the trays. 

In my plant room there are neither glass curtains nor 
draperies, the African-violets being. embroidery enough; 
and the windows do not look bare. In summer the big 
window has an awning, which I raise and lower as often 
as the strength of the eastern sun dictates. At the north 
window no shading is required; usually [SEE Pace 80] 
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“The pleasantest place in my house,” says the author, 
“is my study-dining-plant room” (shown above). 
Here while working at her desk, she can enjoy her 
flourishing African-violets that fill the large triple 
window and then can gaze at the hill beyond. Those 
who come to the door also seem to enjoy the plants 
for they always give them an appreciative glance. 


+ 

“There are neither glass curtains nor draperies in 
my plant room, the African-violets being embroidery 
enough; and the windows do not look bare,” says the 
author. The verity of the last statement is proven 
by the attractive north window (left). Placing plants 
on glass shelves and a two-tiered plant stand 
makes it possible to utilize all available light. 


id 
“Small pots of African-violets can always be grouped 
to make an attention-getting arrangement or table 
centerpiece.” In a deep white planter she made 
a pleasing arrangement (right) of her choice 
African-violets for a small table in her plant 
room. Another favorite centerpiece is an Afri- 
can-violet growing in a diminutive demitasse cup. 
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Two art objects often complement 
each other even though they come 
from different times and alien cul- 
tures. Color and line will relate them, 
and the plants used also have a har- 
monizing influence. Here a_ black 
bucchero-ware Etruscan cup ties in 
with the black base of a greenish- 
bronze colored Buddha head, raised 
and given importance by a homemade 
wood base covered in green and white 
marble plastic. The white and green 
theme is echoed by GLACIER ivy, its 
arching lines knitting the composition 
together. The cup, with watertight 
liner, in a stone-like material at about 
$10, comes from Museum Pieces, as 
does the 10-inch Oriental head, about 
$12. Cup also available in ceramic, 
under $15. Alva Studios and Museum 
Pieces. 


Sculpture reproductions from famous museums offer indoor 


gardeners a new decorating opportunity. Artist John Brimer 


shows you how to dramatically combine 


Sculpture with House Plants 


ture not only as an accessory to flower arrange- 

ments but with house plants? You'll find new, 
exciting ways to enjoy indoor gardening when you do. 
However, don’t be misled into buying the sort of figurine 
that is bric-d-brac rather than sculpture, or you may find 
that it is like a popular song—something with a certain 
obvious charm which attracts for the moment but which 
will soon bore you so that you discard it. Fine sculp- 
ture is like good music. You can return to it again and 
again, discovering subtleties and endless surprises each 


time it is approached. 


if Re YOU EVER THOUGHT that you could use sculp- 
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Only recently have advances in techniques made 
possible reproduction of good sculpture with such 
amazing fidelity that not only are the lines of the 
original duplicated exactly, but by hand finishing, the 
texture and color are sensitively recaptured. Shown 
on these pages are a few of the many superb reproduc- 
tions available. Most of them have stood the test of 
time, and all, including the modern pieces, have been 
selected by persons of unquestioned knowledge and 
discriminating taste. Use them with your house plants 
to embellish your home, and enrich your life with the 
enjoyment of their possession. 
































The originals of both the Aztec god of spring and flowers 
and the Panamanian jaguar were carved in basalt lava stone. 
Echoing the porous grain and forming bases for height and 
importance are a solid cinder block and a half flue block, left 
their natural gray or painted to harmonize with the pinkish- 
gray of the reproductions. The statuary’s exotic quality is 
reflected in the choice of plants. The potted plant on the 
floor is a vriesia; next, cacti grown in a fitted container of 
sheet lead bent into shape; then Dieffenbachia amoena and 
Dracaena fragrans. The 13-inch-tall Aztec god, about $35. 
Jaguar, 4” high, 11” long, about $12.50. Alva Studios, Inc. 
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SCULPTURE WITH HOUSE PLANTS, continued 


Choose house plants that will 


complement good sculpture 


© USING PLANTS WITH SCULPTURE is as old as time, 
for it has always been done, but using house plants 
specifically chosen to go with particular pieces of 
sculpture is a fresh, stimulating idea, one which will 
pay dividends for the thought and care exercised in 
the choice and placement of the plants. However, 
be sure to use really good pieces of sculpture; don’t 
saddle yourself with gimcracks which in the end prove 
more expensive because you tire of them and discard 
them. Instead, select from among the many classic and 
modern reproductions chosen from the world’s greatest 
museums and from private collections. 


Many contemporary rooms call for 
African primitive sculpture (above). 
Ivory Coast antelope mask[about $9.50] 
and a ceremonial mask from the Congo 
[about $12.50] hang on the wall above 
a simple modern shelf on which is an 
antelope head [about $18] which the 
Sudanese worship as the god of crops. 
Hoya carnosa wreaths the central mask; 
a collection of cacti and succulents 
and a bromeliad bring it to life. Sculp- 
ture, University Museum, Philadelphia. 


The lush growth of the jungle seems 
to be the proper setting for a piece 
of sculpture from India (left), repro- 
duced in texture and color of the origi- 
nal pink sandstone. A simple low 
modern table with a white top and black 
iron legs supports the black-based sculp- 
ture in front of foliage with such a 
variety of green it makes a rich back- 
ground. Philodendron Andreanum is 
the huge-leaved plant at the left, Neph- 
thytis Afzeli the tall plant at the right 
on a tall support above the trailing, 
graceful Philodendron scandens. This 
would be a stunning showpiece for a 
hall, lighted from above by spotlight, 
or it might be placed before a large 
picture window. Statue is 1512” tall, is 
priced about $35. Museum Pieces. 





The greenish bronze of an angel wing 
begonia is nearly the same shade as the 
head of Nero (right) which has a black 
base. Left of it, a square container 
holds succulents—a graceful silvery 
leaved crassula in front, a deep green 
haworthia behind. The wood base is a 
piece of plank wiped with white paint to 
tie in with white containers 

and hold the composition to- 

gether. The head is only 

1344” tall including base, so 

that plant sizes must be kept 

in scale. Because it is diminu- 

tive its uses are endless—bed- 

side tables, inside or on low 

bookcases, narrow mantel- 

pieces. The sculpture costs 

about $18.50. Museum 

Pieces. 
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SCULPTURE WITH HOUSE PLANTS, continued 


Take care in placing your plants 


@ SOME SCULPTURE IS ADAPTABLE to either modern or traditional rooms; 
some looks best with one or the other, but all sculpture is more appealing 
when accompanied by some sort of living plant material. This is especially 
true if the plants are chosen with discrimination so that both plants and 
sculpture are enhanced by association. Equally vital is the proper place- 
ment of plants, for upon this depends the success or failure of the 
composition. Above all, use plants sparingly and by this economy get 
the fullest value from both the plants and the sculpture. 


This elephant holds its own with 
massive modern furniture, yet it will 
also complement many traditional 
pieces, too. It may be used on the 
floor as we see it here, or on a man- 
telpiece or table, and it is particularly 
suitable for a man’s study where its 
simple, strong lines will look well 
in composition with plants such as 
Monstera deliciosa with its slashed 
leaves and curving stems, and Philo- 
dendron panduraeforme in large sim- 
ple pots. Faithfully reproducing the 
gray granite original, the 14-inch 
elephant sells for about $45, is ob- 
tainable from Museum Pieces. 





A kind of restrained elegance in its flowing, stylized lines makes 
this “Bodhisattva in Meditation” a distinct addition to any room. It 
is a 23-inch wall plaque which, together with a few well-chosen house 
plants set on a low bench or table in well-designed simple pots, 
will furnish an entire room wall. The plants used here are Ficus 
pandurata with its upright stalk; schefflera, the new tropical tree 
kept to room height by pruning; Maranta leuconeura; Sansevieria 
Hahni; and Pellionia Daveauana. Plaque is about $25. Alva Studios. 
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Start now to bring 
garden plants inside 


by F. F. ROCKWELL and ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


your garden without putting up a 

fight to save at least part of it. 

You can’t beat him, but there are many 
plants you can rescue—either to pro- 
long their flowering season indoors, or 
to rejuvenate them and enjoy their re- 
newed beauty after the turn of the year. 
Salvaging plants for winter or very 
early spring bloom is really much less 
work than is ordinarily supposed. It 
certainly takes less time than the cus- 
tomary starting of seedlings indoors to 
be transferred to the outdoor garden, 
and the reward is just as great, for a 


D* LET OLD JACK FROST capture 


At the end of the summer a garden viola may look something 


like this after it has been potted up. 


though, because it has been potted in good, friable soil. 


Taking cuttings is another way to get lasting pleasure from 
These coleus cuttings were 
rooted in September and are from plants growing in garden. 


your outdoor plants inside. 
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single blossom in February or March 
can provide more of a thrill than half 
a hundred in summer. 


By far the most common mistake— . 


and the cause of the greatest number of 
failures in bringing plants in for the 
winter—is waiting too long to begin 
operations. If you delay until your 
radio announcer says “light frosts prob- 
able tonight,” and rush around with a 
spade or a trowel digging up and .jam- 
ming into pots some of your favorite 
plants, and placing them on a window 
sill over a hot radiator, you may just as 
well save yourself the trouble. The 


It has potentials, 


chances are better than ten to one that 
these plants will either die outright or 
continue a tortured struggle for existence 
that will only end in disappointment. 
Salvage operations should begin at least 
a month to six weeks before killing 
frost is to be expected. 

The first step is to decide what you 
wish to save or, more practically, what 
you will have room for. This will in- 
clude, in general, three different types 
of plants: (1) those which can be kept 
flowering after they are brought in, and 
foliage plants—the colorful leaves of 
which are decorative the year round; 
(2) those which can be “renewed” by 
cutting them back severely and letting 
them gradually make new growth to 
flower later on, usually after the turn 
of the year; and (3) those which may 
provide (by means of cuttings) vigorous 
new young plants for bloom indoors late 
next spring and for setting out of doors 
when warm temperatures permit. 

The second step is to provide needed 
equipment. This consists of a number 
of pots of various sizes, up to 6 inches 
or so if you plan [SEE Pace 73] 


After a little trimming, it looks ready to take its place 
with other house plants in the window. 
back to a stub, but it will soon renew growth and bloom. 


It has been cut 


PHOTOCRAPHS BY CRAYROCK 


The same cuttings potted up are ready to go on growing in 
the house to provide winter color. In March or April they 
can be set out again in the garden, or more cuttings taken. 
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The editors would like to know 


A Flower Grower reader survey on house plants 


any house plants, but your house plants. Why? 

Because we want to write future articles about 

them. We know that you, our readers, grow excellent house 

plants. Some of you have already told us about your 
plants; now we want to hear from other readers. 

To help us—and you—in this request, we have made up 

a simple questionnaire which is printed below. Some ques- 

tions are answered by a check mark; others have to be 

filled in. Just a few words will suffice, but if you wish to 

write more—and we hope many will—use another sheet of 


W WANT INFORMATION about house plants—not just 


which you could send along with your questionnaire. If we 
use your picture, you will be paid at our regular photog- 
rapher’s rate. If you wish to have the photograph returned, 
please send along a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

The only prizes we can offer are some of the best articles 
ever written on house plants, because you will have written 
or suggested them. Naturally, it will be impossible for us 
to return any of the questionnaires. 

Please return your filled-in questionnaire and photos to: 


Survey Editor 


paper. 


Perhaps you may have a spare snapshot or other photo- 
graph of some of your plants, your greenhouse or sunroom 


What house plants you grow 

About how many house plants do you 
OUP INT psc ecnssssisaisin sennvtbesonbandicnemgan 
Are they mostly: (check one) 
Flowering plants? ..........c.0c-sssseseeeeee 0 
FURR SRI sn ccnecpnsecicibensoabbesenetenyn Cl 
Half flowering, half foliage? ............ CJ 

What are some of your favorites, or 
plants which do well for you? 
Flowering plants 


Where you grow them 
Do you grow them (Check one or 
more) 
In the house (living room, etc.)? .... [] 
FEE Gh ROMRINOT  eciciccenevensicsennssipion 
In a heated porch or sunroom? .... [7] 
If you don’t already own a green- 
house, would you like to? Yes [] No [1] 
How soon do you expect to build one? 


Do you have any special arrangement 
such as shelves, lazy-Susans or fluores- 
cent lights for growing your house 
plants? Please explain 


Tender loving care 

How much time do you figure it takes 
to adequately care for your plants each 
COOMEE. 2 zak di naciessaaibesshiepeeacsienciebeigin seine 
Do you have your watering, feeding and 
spraying on a regular daily or weekly 
schedule? Yes] No[] 
Comments ON ChOTES: ........sccsesseerseereees 


Flower Grower, The Home Garden Magazine 


What kinds of plant foods have you 
used? (Check one or more) 
Dry (like garden fertilizer) 
Soluble (mixed with water) ............ 
Liquid manure CT 
Which one do you like best and why? 


Do you use packaged potting soil [] 
or do you mix your own []? 
If you mix your own, what specific mix- 
ture have you found to give you the 
best results? 


About how often do you repot your 
MARE: TURIN cio. csc vecinnsctusealenaibdiiccevaan 


What type of pot do you find most sat- 
isfactory? Clay [_] Ceramic or glazed [7] 
Plastic [[] Self-watering (] 

Comments you wish to make on pots 
or potting 


What house plants do you put out in 
the garden for the summer? When do 
you put them out and when do you 
bring them back in? (Please list) 


2049 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


What type of articles do you like to 
read in FLOWER GROWER? (Check one 
or more) 

News on new house plants 

Lists of favorite varieties from the 
plant societies 

Cultural tips from experts 

Hints from other amateurs 

News on equipment and supplies .... 
How-to photographs 

What subjects would you like covered 
im future articles? «.........<ciccscsssbossessesssess 


What books do you find helpful in 
solving problems you might have with 
your house plants? (Please list) 


Do you use foliage or flowers from 
your house plants when making floral 
arrangements? Yes [] No (] 

What plants do you grow specifically 
for this purpose? (Please list) 


Are you a subscriber? Yes [] No [] 
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Meet these three 


N ANY WELL-DECORATED public build- 
] ing, church or auditorium there are 

usually a few palms _ standing 
around. Nobody pays much attention 
to them, and yet they endure year after 
year. In adverse situations where al- 
most any other plant would expire 
within a week, palms will grow with 
only the absolute minimum of care. 

Palms reach a considerable height but 
grow slowly. They are remarkably tol- 
erant of low light conditions. But, un- 
fortunately, palms have been much 
abused. How much greater would be 
their decorative value if they were given 
proper care! 

Besides the usual kentia, cocos and 
phoenix palms, there are three less- 
familiar ones worth knowing: Chamae- 
dorea erumpens, the Burmese fishtail 
palm (Caryota mitis) and the lady palm 
(Rhapis excelsa). These three are very 
attractive and will endure a shaded spot 
or an air-conditioned room. They are 


23 a 


Lady palm (Rhapis excelsa) has fans sup- 
ported by unbelievably slender stems. 


desirable for porches and patios as well 
as for the indoors. The chief asset of. 
these newer palms is their bushy shape. 
They all branch or sucker at the base, 
thus eliminating the leggy look which 
will sometimes develop in the single- 
trunk varieties. Taller than they are 
broad, these three palms are ideal for 
doorways, entrance halls and other loca- 
tions where height is desired. 
Chamaedorea erumpens, recently in- 
troduced by the Fairchild Tropical Gar- 
den, is slender and compact and looks 
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by MARY NOBLE 





Chamaedorea erumpens, slim and graceful, 
is one of the finest palms for indoor use. 


best when it is over 4 feet tall and has 
begun to branch at the base. 

Everybody knows the fishtail palm 
Caryota urens. Lesser known but 
equally desirable is the slow-growing 
Burmese fishtail palm, C. mitis, which, 
unlike C. urens, branches at the base. 

The lady palm, Rhapis excelsa, comes 
from southern China and looks reed-like 
and Oriental. Its fans, held aloft on 
unbelievably slender stems, are divided 
into several long, narrow segments. This 
palm will thrive in sun or shade. 

Providing proper care for palms is a 


PHOTOCRAPHS BY J. L. MERKEL 


ee Ka . kes 


Burmese 
grows slowly, 


(Caryota mitis) 
the base. 


palm 


branching at 


palms 


simple matter. Keep the soil moist; 
once a week immerse the pot in water, 
leaving it there for thirty minutes or 
until air bubbles stop coming to the 
surface. If the container is too large to 
move, add enough water to it to soak 
the soil thoroughly. Frequently sponge 
the foliage or spray it with a garden 
hose to keep dust off. 

Indirect or reflected light is sufficient 
for palms. If they are to be used in a 
dark location, such as on a stage, move 
the plants when they are not in use to a 
brighter spot. During warm weather set 
palms outside in the shade. 

Palms grow slowly, so feed them only 
twice a year with a mild liquid fertilizer. 
This will be enough to mainta.n de- 
sirable texture and color in the new 
foliage.® 





House Plants 
Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Anthurium Warocqueanum 


e If you have a warm plant room where 
the air can be kept full of moisture, the 
velvet-leaved beauty, Anthurium Waroc- 
queanum, can be yours. Growing it is 
not easy. You'll need to provide a warm 
(about 65°) humid atmosphere, a potting 
mixture of osmunda fiber, sphagnum moss 
and sand, plenty of moisture in spring and 
summer with less amounts in winter, and 
a little fertilizer each spring. That should 
produce a spectacularly beautiful foliage 
plant, with velvety green leaves, a foot 
or more long under good culture, veined 
conspicuously with white. Alberts & Mer- 
kel Bros., Inc., R.F.D. 6, Box 77, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, usually list it in 4-inch pots 
for fall delivery. 


Mother-in-law Plant 


@ According to legend, if one places a 
leaf of this plant, also called dieffenbachia, 
on the tongue, he will be speechless for 
three days! The variety RUDOLPH ROEHRs, 
a pleasingly lovely foliage plant, is easy to 
grow. It eventually gets too leggy for the 
window garden, but for a long time its 
large, creamy white leaves with dark green 
veins will look very attractive. New plants 
can be started easily from cuttings or air- 
layers. This plant may be obtained from 
Terrace View Gardens, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

—C. W. Woop 
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R/x for healthy house plants 


problems which may affect your 

house plants right in the begin- 
ning by applying three common-sense 
rules. Let’s refer to them as your ounce- 
of-prevention rules. 

1. Buy only from reliable dealers. 

2. Select plants that are adapted to 

growing conditions in your home. 

3. When possible adjust the growing 

conditions in your home to the 
needs of your plants. 

Always buy house plants from dealers 
of proven reputation. Avoid those who 
use extravagant claims or those who sell 
below a “sensible” price. It is important 
when buying plants to trade with estab- 
lishments that are neat and clean, for 
disease goes hand in hand with filth. 
It is often a good idea to isolate a new 
plant from others you may have for a 
few weeks until you are certain it isn’t 
“buggy.” 

When buying plants for your home 
do so with the idea of selecting plants 
which will do well in the locations you 
have available, unless you are buying 
something for a special occasion or to 
use for a short period of time and 
which you recognize as expendable. 
Buying a plant to set in a dark corner 
that must have sunshine is as incon- 
gruous as setting a tender hothouse 
plant outside in the dead of winter. The 
inescapable result may be slower com- 
ing but it’s just as sure. 

If you keep the temperature quite 
high in your home, it would be well to 
bypass those plants which prefer 
cooler temperatures and, instead, buy 
plants which will thrive under warmer 
conditions or which will at least tolerate 
the additional heat. There are very 
few homes which provide ideal humidity 
for most house plants. To a degree this 
can be remedied in the home through 
addition of moisture to the air by way 
of a furnace water reservoir, evapora- 
tion from open containers on registers, 
or a circulating heater. Small home 
humidifiers set close to the plants will 
also help. Another popular method is 
to set the plants in galvanized trays with 
the pots surrounded by an inch of moist 
peatmoss, vermiculite or sand. This 
provides good humidity and makes 
watering easier and less frequent. Best 
conditions of humidity in the average 
home are those found in the kitchen 
and bathroom. 

Gas in the atmosphere, even in very 


Y° CAN WHIP nine-tenths of the 


by CHARLES H. POTTER 


minute quantities, is harmful to many 
plants. If you have difficulty growing 
plants and use gas for cooking, this may 
be the main source of your trouble. 

Where light is restricted by adjacent 
buildings, trees or curtains, the selection 
of plants will be limited. The use of 
fluorescent daylight tubes with reflectors 
will often make it possible to grow such 
plants as African-violets, gloxinias and 
begonias when it would not otherwise 
be possible. However, this light cannot 
be relied on to supply sufficient light 
for most other plants. Except for shade- 
loving plants the west or south windows 
generally provide the most light. 

are generally not 
tolerated by plants, although fresh air 
is necessary in maintaining healthy 
plants. Sudden drops in temperature 
are usually detrimental. Plants should 
not be set too close to the window, for 
when the sun is bright, foliage may be 
burned; when the weather is cold, the 
leaves closest to the window may be 
damaged. 

Watering is one of the most mis- 
understood or improperly handled 
chores connected with raising house 
plants. A great majority of house plants 
will not grow properly without fairly 


constant moisture, but being moist does 
not mean soaking wet. Endeavor to 
keep the moisture content even; this 
means more watering on bright days 
and less when the days are dark. Clay 
pots will need to be watered more 
often than plastic or pottery containers, 
as a great deal of water is lost through 
the porous clay. Never allow a plant 
to wilt for lack of water nor make it 
so wet that the soil is muddy. Proper 
watering is not mysterious but it does 
require using common sense. Water at 
room temperature is best, although with 
the exception of African-violets and 
gloxinias, cold water can be used. 

Syringing your plants with warm 
water will keep the leaves clean, and 
the plant will always look fresher as a 
result. Do the syringing on a dry day 
but keep plants out of the sun until 
they have dried. Avoid getting the soil 
wet as much as possible by holding the 
plant at an angle under the spray or 
by making a paper collar about the rim 
of the pot. 

Soil composition is important to the 
well-being of any plant. All of your 
house plants like good drainage, which 
means not only drainage material in the 
bottom of your pot [See Pace 90] 








4-Point Summary of Plant Disorders 


Environmental factors should be carefully checked with plant require- 
ments. These include light, temperature, presence of harmful gas, 
humidity, soil composition, water and fertilizer. Improper environment 
is responsible for more plant troubles than insects and diseases combined. 
Premature leaf and flower drop, spindly growth and failure to flower can 
usually be traced to an improper balance of one or more of these factors. 


Visible insects (seen with the naked eye) are relatively easy to recognize 
and control. (An aerosol spray containing a combination of ingredients 
is usually all that is needed to control pests on most house plants.) 


Invisible insects and worms (requiring use of microscope) are generally 
recognized by their effect on foliage or roots. Chief offenders are cyclamen 
mite and nematodes. These may be difficult to control, but unless measures 
are taken early these pests can kill the plants. 


Diseases are generally recognized by their effect on foliage, flowers and 
roots. Prevention through sanitation, use of sterilized soil and equipment 
and better ventilation are the best safeguards. Use of a recommended 
fungicide after disease is detected may give control, although in the case 
of rot it may be too late to save the plant. 
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Books for Gardeners 


Here is a checklist of 31 books on 
house plants: 


PLANTS IN THE HOME. By Frank 
K. Balthis. 172 pp., $4.00, illus., Mac- 
millan, New York. 

INDOOR PLANTS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. By A. Bertrand. 1955, 
$4.75, Philosophical Library, New York. 

PLANTS IN POTS. By William H. 
Clark. $2.95, Little Brown, Boston. 

ALL ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS. By 
Montague Free. Illus., $3.95, American 
Garden Guild and Doubleday, New York. 

DECORATING WITH HOUSE 
PLANTS. By Ruth Gannon. Illus., $5.00, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 

GARDEN IN YOUR WINDOW. By 
Jean Hersey, 256 pp., illus., $3.50, Pren- 
tice Hall, New York. 

HOUSE PLANTS FOR EVERY WIN- 
DOW. By Dorothy H. Jenkins & Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson, $2.95, M. Barrows, New 
York. 

BETTER HOUSE PLANTS FOR 
YOUR HOME, By John Hayes Melady, 
illus., $1.50, Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 

PLANTS INDOORS. By Mary Noble 
& J. L. Merkel, $6.95, Van Nostrand, 
Princeton, N. J. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOME. By Kenneth Post, illus., 212 pp., 
$3.00, Orange Judd, New York. 

GROWING PLANTS UNDER ARTI- 
FICIAL LIGHT. By Peggie Schulz, illus., 
146 pp., 1955, $3.50, M. Barrows, New 
York. 

INDOOR GARDENING ON A SMALL 
INCOME. By Violet Stevenson, illus., 128 
pp., 75¢, Sportshelf, New York. 

WINDOW-BOX GARDENING. By 
Henry Teuscher, illus., 182 pp., $3.95, 
Macmillan, New York. 

HOUSE PLANTS UNUSUAL: THEIR 
CARE AND CULTURE. By Allen H. 
Wood Jr., $3.00, Charles T. Branford, 
Boston. 

GROW THEM INDOORS. By Allen H. 
Wood Jr., illus., $3.00, Charles T. Bran- 
ford, Boston. 

HOW TO GROW AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
By Carolyn K. Rector, illus., 62 pp., $1.50, 
Lane Publishing Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 

ALL ABOUT AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
By Montague Free, illus., $3.50, American 
Garden Guild and Doubleday, New York. 

AN EASY GUIDE TO AFRICAN 
VIOLETS. By William L. Meachem, illus., 
$1.95, 64 pp., Hearthside Press, New York. 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF AFRI- 
CAN VIOLETS. By Helen Van Pelt Wil- 
son, illus., $2.95, M. Barrows, New York. 

BEGONIAS FOR AMERICAN HOMES 
AND GARDENS. By Helen K. Krauss, 
illus., 228 pp., $3.49, Macmillan, New 
York. 

BULB MAGIC IN YOUR WINDOW. 
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By Ruth Marie Peters, $3.95, M. Barrows, 
New York. 

AMARYLLIS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. By Peggie Schulz, 1954, $2.95, 
M. Barrows, New York. 

GERANIUMS FOR HOME AND 
GARDEN. By Helen K. Krauss, illus., 194 
pp., 1955, $4.75, Macmillan, New York. 

GERANIUMS (PELARGONIUMS) 
FOR WINDOW AND GARDENS. By 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson, illus., $3.95, M. 
Barrows, New York. 

GLOXINIAS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. By Peggie Schulz, illus., $2.95, 
M. Barrows, New York. 

GARDEN SPICE AND WILD POT- 
HERBS. By Walter C. Muenscher and 
Myron A. Rice, illus., 210 pp., $5.75, 
Comstock Publishing Associates, a division 
of Cornell University Press. 

ORCHIDS FOR HOME AND GAR- 
DEN. By T. A. Fennell Jr., illus., 114 pp., 
$2.95, Rinehart, New York. 

ORCHIDS AS HOUSE PLANTS. By 
Rebecca T. Northen, 1955, 120 pp., $3.50, 
Van Nostrand, New York. 

HOW TO GROW BETTER HOUSE 
PLANTS. By Esther C. Grayson, $1.00, 
Hydroponic Chemical Co., Copley, Ohio. 

HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE PLANTS. By T. H. Everett, 1953, 
400 photographs, $2.00, Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. 

ENJOY YOUR HOUSE PLANTS. By 
Dorothy Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt Wil- 
son, illus., 237 pp., M. Barrows, New 
York. 


* 
THE ART OF HOME LANDSCAPING. 
By Garrett Eckbo. 256 pages. $5.95. 
Dodge Books. 


ON PAGE 40 OF THIS ISSUE Of FLOWER 
Grower there is an excerpt from the last 
chapter of The Art of Home Landscaping. 
It deals with community planning and de- 
fines the landscape architect’s obligation 
to society, showing that his work in the 
community can go beyond merely pretty- 
ing up a client’s backyard. The eleven 
chapters which precede it are devoted 
to a discussion of the fundamentals in- 
volved in designing home properties. 

With twenty years’ experience behind 
him, Garrett Eckbo knows how to com- 
municate with laymen. He doesn’t con- 
centrate, for example, on how to plant a 
tree or set bricks but goes to the root of 
the matter and explains where and why 
trees are needed and how to locate and 
what type of paving to use on a terrace. 

The informative yet inspiring photo- 
graphs which illustrate the text are gleaned 
from his West Coast experience, but the 
problems he discusses and the solutions 
given can be applied in any section of the 
country. Grading, surfacing, enclosures, 


shelters, enriching plants, rock, water, 
color, and art objects are a few subjects 
discussed. He shows how to draw up a 
plan and outline a work schedule. The 
Art of Home Landscaping is certainly the 
most lucid book on the subject to be pub- 
lished this year—JoHN R. REBHAN 


CAMELLIAS IN AMERICA (Revised Ed- 
ition) by H. Harold Hume. $25.50. 568 
pages. Illustrated. J. Horace McFarland 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

THIS DEFINITIVE BOOK is a must for all 

camellia lovers (and they are increasing 

as a recent trip to Texas showed) even 
though the price of $25.50 at first seems 

staggering. The book is large—it has 568 

pages of which 65 are full color portraits 

of camellia species and varieties which will 
gladden all camellia fanciers. 

In addition to culture, such subjects as 
history, geographical limitations, breeding, 
camellia literature, and classification and 
varieties are covered in Mr. Hume’s usual 
thorough manner. 

While Mr. Hume makes no drastic state- 
ments concerning the possibilities of grow- 
ing camellias outdoors successfully in 
Northern regions, he encourages gardeners 
to experiment for themselves by trying such 
varieties as Prof. C. S. Sargent, Rev. John 
Bennett, Lady Clare, Dawn, and Kumasaka. 

—MarJorie P. JOHNSON 


There are two modest paperbacked books 
from England which will interest the 
American gardener who is curious about 
gardening trends in England. Since basic 
gardening practices are almost the same 
the world over, American gardeners can 
derive value from these two books. They 
are Indoor Gardening on a Small Income 
by Violet Stevenson, and Gardening on a 
Small Income by Miles Hadfield. 75¢ 
each. Distributed in the United States by 
SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33, N.Y. 





American Garden Guild 
Book Club Selection 
for September 


e@ The September selection of the 
American Garden Guild Book Club 
is Window Box Gardening by Henry 
Teuscher. 

This is an illustrated guide for 
the outdoor culture of plants 
in boxes, tubs and hanging baskets, 
covering all the basic principles of 
window box gardening. 





































OFFERED ONLY BY HENRY FIELD'S! 


You'll be one of the first in the U. S. 
to raise those spectacular 


NEW 


Constellation Strain of 


DOUBLE PEONY -FLOWERED 


TULIPS 


» Blooms LARGE as peonies! 
» More VIVID COLORS! 





DIRECT from 
HOLLAND 





The Sensations of Holland’s Tulip Fair! 


So many gorgeous tulips are shown 
at Holland’s Annual Tulip Fair that 
it’s highly unusual for any one type 
to stand out. But for the past few 
years the new Constellation Strain 
of giant, double, peony-flowered 
tulips has “stolen the show.” 


Each of these colorful tulips is a 
star in its own right, the result of 
many years of labor by an expert 
Dutch tulip breeder. We've been 
trying to obtain these tulips since 
they were first shown, but it was 
not until this year that we could 
buy them in named varieties. 


Because we knew that the Constel- 
lation Strain tulips would amaze 
and delight you, we bought the 
entire crop. Now, for the first time 
in America, we are proud to offer 
you these new stars. 


Giant-Sized Brilliance 


The illustrations above do not cap- 
ture the full glory of the Constella- 
tion Strain. So we must ask you to 
imagine their very double, bril- 
liantly-colored blossoms—blossoms 
of a size you've never seen before, 


HENRY FIELD 


as large or larger than peony blos- 
soms. And these huge, vividly-col- 
ored blossoms are borne regally on 
sturdy stems 20 inches tall. 


New but Modestly Priced 


Most new flower introductions, as 
you know, are premium-priced be- 
cause of scarce stocks. But we want 
as many of our friends as possible 
to have and enjoy these new tulips, 
so we're offering them to you now 
at prices nearly as low as you'd 
pay for common tulips. It will really 
cost you very little to make your 
yard the talk of the neighborhood 
next spring. 


Order Yours Now 


Remember, only Henry Field’s has 
the Constellation Strain tulips. Our 
stocks of them are so limited that 
we dare not plan any 
other magazine an- 
nouncements this 
year. To be sure of 
getting yours, please 
fill in the handy or- 
der coupon at right 
and mail it today. 


SEED and 
NURSERY CO. 


Henry Field 
Founder 


For over 60 years at SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








B6085M—MAY FAIR. Bright crimson 
petals edged with fine pencil line of 


B6086M —MIDONA. Solid double; bril- 
B6082M—ANGEL’S KIN. Beautiful 
B6087M—PROMISE. Outstanding. Dou- 


B6084M—FOREVER. Rich velvety scar- 













SUMMERTIME 





silvery-lilac. 


white. 

liant glowing crimson. 
snowy white. 

ble sulfur-yellow. 


let. 


B6088M—SUMMERTIME. Very 


double bright pink with center of 
lighter pink. 


B6083M—DREAMING QUEEN. 


Deep red with a broad white edg- 
ing on each petal. 


POSTPAID PRICES: 3 for 65c; 6 for 
1.10; 12 for 1.98; 24 for 3.59; 100 for 
14.00. 


TEAR OUT THIS ORDER AND MAIL TODAY! 


B6089M—NEFERTETE. Huge, double, 









STEMS 20” TALL 


These new tulips, as if 
proud of their giant- 
sized, vividly-colored 
blossoms, hold them 
high on sturdy stems 20 
inches tall. 





HENRY FIELD SEED and NURSERY CO. 


963 Oak St., SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
Send at proper planting time the following new tulips. 
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An arrangement —Victorian style 





N ARRANGEMENT IN THE VICTORIAN MANNER presents a picture 
of what you might have seen on the marble-topped center table 
or the mantelpiece of an early nineteenth-century parlor fur- 

nished with horsehair sofas and chairs, elaborately patterned rugs, lace 

curtains, walls covered with pictures in heavy gold frames, and plenty of 


















4, Plant materials used: bric-a-brac. Such a flower arrangement fits well into homes today 
anemones where antiques or adaptations of Victorian furniture are used. 
celosias In the arrangement on the left, Mrs. J. P. Lowman of the Lindley 
chrysanthemums, single and double Park Garden Club, Greensboro, North Carolina, combined old- 
feverfews fashioned flowers in a richly embroidered mass of radiant colors and 
yellow jasmine and foliage changing textures. The colors, ranging from white and pink to deep 
marigolds velvety red and purple, are brightened by contrasting yellows. Little at- 
Michaelmas daisies tention is paid to line or to a specific focal point. But the reds and 

| ragged robins yellows are spaced in such a way that they lead the eye around and 

) ribbon grass through the arrangement until it rests on a deep-red rose in the center. 
roses—red, yellow, white; The weight of full-blown roses and double chrysanthemums is lightened 

single and double; full by delicate salvia, Michaelmas daisies and snapdragons. 

blown and in bud The ornamental porcelain container with handpainted flowers and 

: blue and purple salvia gold decoration suits the style of the arrangement. A deep-purple 

snapdragons velvet cloth covers the table.® 


An arrangement —Flemish style 


PULENCE characterized the Flemish flower arrangements of the 
QO seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a period of luxurious living 
and lavish materials. Before she made the arrangement on the 

left, Mrs. B. L. Smith of the Sunset Hills Garden Club, Greensboro, 







a North Carolina, studied those shown in Flemish paintings by such 
Wiad nineties hiatal artists as Willem van Leen (1753-1825). 
diesitiaah Snugly grouped flowers in many varieties and rich colors partially 
coneations hide the heavy ceramic container. Fruits and a bird’s nest full of eggs 
celesios lie at the base, and a bright-yellow butterfly perches on a flower. The 
| chrysanthemums colors range from pink to a rich violet-red, interspersed with blue, 
yo dahlias violet, yellow and bits of green. Red predominates throughout. The 
ul lilies dark-red urn matches the reds of the flowers and blends with the purple 
morning glories grapes and darker velvet table cover. 
| ripened heads of wheat Tulips and peonies were frequently used in Flemish flower arrange- 
roses ments. But since these were not available when Mrs. Smith made this 
1 grapes arrangement, she grouped full-blown roses and masses of velvety 
lemon leaves chrysanthemums to produce a similar effect. Small dahlias and anemo- 


peaches nes with their buds contrast with the larger heavier flowers.® 

















ROTARY MOWER—LEAF MULCHER 


@ Mulches 30” width! . . . Twice the 
power of eg. « mulchers . . . gets 
rid of leaves fast! .. . 5-HP. 

@ New Steering Sulky, New Optional Starter, 
New Rotary Cultivator — 23 attachments for 
year-round work. Snowblower, Snow Plow, 
seed and Circular Saws for Fall and Winter 
jobs . . . Finance Plan available! 


Write today for FREE 24- 
““Power vs Drudgery’’ Boo ict! 


GRAVELY 
BOX 916 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
ELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 



















roe GIANT 
nj°4 PANSIES 


| Add gaiety and charm to 
=: your garden with Pitzonka’s 
Giant Pansies. Huge, 
Swiss-type blooms up to 
four inches in diameter. 
Rich, velvet-like texture 
and rare brilliant colors 
are accented by eg ne 
reen foliage. Perfect for 
Bedding or ve - \ 
Order onan” sarly Color Catalog 


FREE 
Mixture 
90 ppd. 

only $6.55 ppd. 

PITZONKA‘S 
PANSY FARM and NURSERY 


Box 196, Bristol, Pa. 





poses. 
planting means 
spring color. Satisfaction 
gvarant 


Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Pans 
50 plants only 











BE A FLORIST 
Learn to make _ corsages, 
wreaths, centerpieces, wed- 
ding bouquets, etc. Train at 
home for excellent floral po- 
sitions, or open your own 
flower shop. Write for school 
literature or send for special 
illustrated lesson “How to 
Make 33 Floral Arrange- 
WMS. ivbwickaceeus $1.00 

ee Semeens, INC. 
x 564-F-4 Santa Cruz, Calif. 











For Fun — For Profit 


Our home study course in greenhouse growi will 


pe tly an oe erere inside or o on 

Fine’ job. Jo. "Write "to te "today “tor wintormation n nor send ase 
FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 

Div. F-4 P. O. Box 564, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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Camellias under glass 


by ALEITA L. and 


we missed the greenery and flow- 

ers through the winter months. 
Now, at the far end of our 300-foot lot 
our greenhouse provides us with spring 
every morning through the bleak months 
of winter. We now say that we like 
winter best and are sure that the camel- 
lias are responsible. Flowers begin just 
before Christmas and end only when the 
spring sun on the glass gets too hot, 
which is sometime in April or early 
May. Have we made a lot of money 
from our camellias? No. We do not sell 
the plants unless someone begs so hard 
we cannot resist him; nor do we sell 
the flowers but we have had ample re- 
turn from growing them. 

Many folk think a greenhouse a 
pretty expensive proposition. However, 
they cost hardly more than a good car 
and there are sorts for every need. The 
fuel bill for the rice coal that we burn 
is relatively low as camellias do not 
require much heat. They like a cold 
house with a thermostat set near 40°. 
Chemical reactions and coal bills double 
with every 10° rise in temperature, so 
growing roses at 60° costs considerably 
more than camellias at 40°. 

Camellias are not our only crop. In 
fact our first love, the chrysanthemum, 
was the reason for our owning a green- 
house. The best varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums are worthy of the protection 
given by glass. They bloom in Novem- 
ber and would be ruined outdoors. The 
stock plants for spring propagation are 
safe over the winter in the protection of 
the greenhouse as many varieties are not 
hardy. Camellias dovetail nicely with 
the chrysanthemums since their needs 
are similar. Both thrive in low temper- 
atures with medium to low humidity 
and neither needs pampering. Camellias 
commence to flower as the chrysanthe- 
mums end and fill out our cycle of 
bloom for the year: spring bulbs, 
azaleas, irises, roses, lilies and chrysan- 
themums. 

We welcome the camellias when the 
chrysanthemums are over. There is no 
truly pink chrysanthemum so the blooms 
of camellias offer a great contrast in 
color and form. Is there a more delect- 
able pink anywhere than that which 
we see in the camellia DEBUTANTE? 
When grown in a cool house the color 
deepens toward the center, passing to 
white at the edges of the petals. New 
varieties come and go but DEBUTANTE 
is ageless and our first choice. It is 
often the first to bloom in early Decem- 


Bree WE HAD OUR GREENHOUSE 


ERNEST L. SCOTT 


ber, and we count ourselves fortunate if 
it is ready to decorate the Christmas 
dinner table together with forest-green 
candles. crystal and fine linen. There 
is nothing more exquisite. 

ALBA PLENA is our next love and is 
reputed to be among the first camellias 
introduced into this country, probably 
about 1800. The exquisite form of 
ALBA PLENA and the purity of its white- 
ness justify its claim as the best white. 
Well grown to full size, its beautifully 
imbricated petals and ethereal whiteness 
make it the favorite of the connoisseur. 

If there could be but two camellias 
these would be sufficient, but there are 
many others that are nearly as beautiful. 
MATHOTIANA RUBRA is outstanding for 
size. Petals are carmine-red with no- 
ticeable veining and edges that purple as 
they age. As it opens, the cluster of 
golden stamens at the center adds to its 
beauty. A large plant of this variety, 
covered with blooms, is something to 
see. Our plant started flowering early in 
December this year and finished in 
April. It must have borne well over a 
hundred blooms which were from 4 to 5 
inches across, each lasting from two to 
three weeks and giving us a show all 
winter. In other years we had con- 
sidered it a late bloomer, beginning not 
before March. Camellias are interest- 
ing, behaving somewhat differently from 
year to year. 

Multiple naming of a variety is a 
nuisance among the camellias. MATHO- 
TIANA RUBRA was originated by the Bel- 
gian breeder, Mathot, and named after 
him, but it also goes under the name of 
C. M. Hovey, and we have heard it 
called JULIA DRAYTON, but this latter 
must be a mistake. Another favorite 
must be mentioned under two names, 
ALBA SUPERBA and Lotus. It is a very 
large, single white, with petals like crepe 
paper and a center of yellow stamens. 

The question of fragrance is always 
brought up when camellias are men- 
tioned. Many confuse gardenias with 
camellias and are disappointed to learn 
that the latter are generally not fragrant. 
The Sasanqua type is slightly fragrant 
with a woodsy smell and, of the japonica 
type the variety, HERME, a variegated 
pink and white semi-double is definitely 
fragrant. HERME is a nobly growing 
plant, very generous in bloom and a 
variety that everyone should have in his 
collection. We can hope that sometime 
in the not-too-distant future breeders 
will be able to breed varieties with 
greater fragrance. 


FLOWER 
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DONKELAARI and Lotus, as well as 
the reticulata type, are happier in tem- 
peratures a bit higher than was men- 
tioned. They will come into bloom 
earlier if kept around 50°. DONKELAARI 
is a variegated red and white, a combina- 
tion of splotching and dashing of color 
that we associate as a characteristic of 
camellias. 

Other variegated sorts include Gov- 
ERNOR Mouton, turkey red with white, 
which is said to be a variant of the 
famous AUNT JETTY and DAIKAGURA, 
the latter a carmine-rose and white of 
irregular shape. A favorite among this 
type is SWEETI VERA, carmine-rose vary- 
ing to almost white with small lines and 
dots—a real charmer. 

No collection could be complete 
without ELEGANS or its variant CHAND- 
LERI ELEGANS. The latter is a huge rich 
pink, between 4 and 5 inches, with a 
double center surrounded with large 
cupped petals in a single row. To see a 
well-grown plant laden with these huge 
blooms is an experience to remember. 
The plant requires more room than some 
varieties as it has a spreading habit of 
growth. 

MATHOTIANA ALBA, a variety from 
the Belgian breeder, Mathot, but not 
related to MATHOTIANA RUBRA, is a 
great favorite because of its tree-like 
shape, rich foliage and sturdy growth. 
A white, it is very different from ALBA 
PLENA, ALBA SUPERBA and other whites 
such as Purity. Often the petals will 
carry pink sections, and occasionally a 
branch will bear all pink flowers. It is 
a waxy, heavy-petaled white with the 
center in the half-opened bloom of an 
odd squarish form that is intriguing. 

In selecting varieties it is helpful to 
visit collections in nurseries, parks or 
private gardens. When buying you will 
find that grafted plants are relatively 
expensive but may be more reliably 
named. Varieties grown from cuttings 
are less expensive and perfectly all right 
as to their ability to grow, but chances 
of being mislabeled are often greater 
since they are handled in large quanti- 
ties. When one must wait several years 
for a cutting to bloom there is an irre- 
parable loss of time if it turns out to be 
a worthless variety. A reliable source is 
your best assurance of quality. 

When one really has the craze, the 
tendency is to want every variety, and 
some of the names have an almost irre- 
sistible charm—for example, ADOLPHE 
AUDUSSON, APPLE BLOSSOM, LAUREL 
LEAF, Lapy CLARE, BEAUTE DE NANTES, 
BELLA ROMANA, CAMEO PINK, CLAUDIA 
LEE, CLIVIANA, COLLETI, PINK PERFEC- 
TION, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA and many 
Japanese names such as HAKU-RAKU- 
TEN. 

As to pests and diseases? We have 
never seen an insect pest on a camellia 
although occasionally they are trouble- 
some. Fortunately they can usually be 
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eliminated with a good spray program. 
Be extra careful when you bring in a 
new plant. We bought some plants with 
scale once but eliminated it by scraping 
it off. 

For a good many years our plants 
were apparently disease free. At pres- 
ent, we have some sort of foliar disease 
that we have found no way to control. 
A camouflage cloth that cut out 50 per 
cent of the light seemed to be connected 
with the origin of our trouble and at 
present this has been discarded for a 
saran cloth that cuts out only 10 per 
cent. This is not sufficient to completely 
preserve the blooms from burn, but the 
foliage seems better. 

An acid soil seems to be best for 
camellias. In mixing soil for potting, a 
combination of two parts each of peat- 
moss, compost and soil works well with 
the addition of one part sand if the soil 
is heavy. A good camellia fertilizer 
should be thoroughly mixed in at this 
time. All our plants are grown in’ pots 
and they are given fertilizer at least 
twice a year, once as vegetative growth 
starts in early spring and again before 
they bloom. 

Repotting may be done just after the 
blooming period. Vegetative growth 
starts soon after flowering, and new soil 
in the pot aids growth. Each plant must 
be considered individually and, in view 
of its past performance and present 
condition, the grower must decide 
whether potting into the next size pot or 
tub is advisable. Changing the soil every 
two years is common practice among 
some growers, although pot size is not 
always increased with each change— 
merely removing some of the old soil is 
often sufficient. 

Proper watering is of great impor- 
tance. Over-watering is to be avoided 
as camellias do better if kept somewhat 
on the dry side. Water thoroughly and 
then allow the soil to become partly 
dried out. 

Buds set early in camellias, earlier 
in some varieties than in others. Some 
appear in May, many in June and most 
are set by July and August. It is wise to 
remove flower buds when more than one 
appears at the end of the shoot or in 
the axils of the leaves. Sometimes the 
plants bear so heavily that they are 
weakened. The individual blooms will 
be larger and more perfect if disbudding 
is done. Use a sharp knife and remove 
the unwanted buds as soon as they are 
large enough to work with. 

Bud drop can be troublesome. Regu- 
lar disbudding of the lateral buds at an 
early stage of development is a good 
preventive step. Sudden changes in tem- 
perature, as well as extremes of wet and 
dry soil, should be avoided. Often 
plants are allowed to stay out in the 
autumn until the weather chills, and 
flower buds drop when the plant is 
brought into a warm greenhouse. 
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88 Eighth Avenue, New York 11 
OTHER SEDGWICK PRODUCTS 
RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 
SIDEWALK ELEVATORS 
PREIGHT WAITERS 
DUMB WAITERS 











A. A. ¢. Ss. 


plus 
NEW HYBRIDS 
Japonica 
Reticulata 


Sasanqua 
CATALOGUE 


JAMES Qare Plant 


NURSERY 
605 S. San Jose — Los Gatos Rd. 
Campbell, California 


COMPOST 
FERTILIZER 


Make a Ton For Only 34¢ 
Quickly, Easily from Waste Materials 














Fertivo is Nature's own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
is from leaves. 


ms. Dieasant- _——s compost-bumus 

grass, tablescraps, chaff, cobs, straw— 
Sven sawdust and’ sect—in 3 to 4 weeks. faonth of 
year, by heap, sheet, row or cabinet . Easiest, 
quickest, lowest cost. 

Send $1 for rt to agg THREE 
tons, Tony ual details and, emwast Sot Se FREE i, 
for se —— — ya ro ~~ - 
pomge mot 

FERTIVO. Ct PANY pa, Were 
ue, Chicago | 





25 ESTATE HEMLOCK $15. 


Canadian Hemlock. Hardy Northern 
grown. Just like those on large estates. 
18 to 24 inches tall, SPECIAL THIS MONTH 
—25 for $15.00, 100 for $50.00, 500 for 
$200.00. The shipment at any later date. 


BOB MC GUIRE 


R.F.D. 5 Johnson City, Tenn. 
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* EASY & FASCINATING $ 
* INEXPENSIVE x FUN 
Complete assortment only 
Se Se ee ae ee Shi ig bon 
VIOLETS ( 
a on (orn Os mo 
and Violet Care Bulletin tt $160. Or, inh Or, 
ees 
. SAFE + ya ead GUARANTEED. 
7, ‘S7. Box 585, Des Moines, lowe 
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Hordy [ilies 


Theyre New... Theyre Different 
They're filled with promise for youl - 


LONG SEASON LILY SPECIAL—25-K 


Seven extra fine Hybrid lily varieties, 
thirteen bulbs, each kind labeled sep- 
arately. Blooming June through Septem- 
ber. Wide color range and type of 
flower, Included are Speciosum “Ruby” 
pictured at right, five DeGraaff hybrids, 
Green Mountain, Tangelo, Golden Chal- 
ice, Fiestas, and the famous ‘‘Heart’s 
Desire"’ strain, as well as the extra late 
Dauricum Wilsoni, apricot to gold. A 
whole garden of fine lilies, every one 
distinctly different, all perfectly hardy. 
This collection at regular prices totals 
over $11.00. We'll ship them 

postpaid in October, only... . $9.25 


Two sets of this Long Season Collection, 


26 bulbs, postpaid only. ....$17.95 
No €.0.D. 





EXTRA SPECIAL 
We'll send you twe each of the two collections of- 
fered on this page (25-K and 5-K), 58 bulbs in 
fifteen varieties, a gorgeous lily display, catalog 
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FLOWER GROWER 


Breeding is becoming more and more 
of a pastime among gardeners. Hand 
pollination is easy to accomplish in ca- 
mellias but the seed set is not often 
generous. In looking over a house of 
camellias, it quite often happens that 
one notices a fruit that has set spontane- 
ously. The fruits are the size of a large 
marble but pear shaped and with a green 
shell that opens to show three to five 
seeds. They generally ripen in October. 
Seed is planted % inch deep in 4-inch 
pots and will germinate sometime in 
early spring. Flowering from seed ‘ 
usually takes three to five years. Parents 
must be selected from the single or 
semi-double varieties. We have a dozen 
or more seedlings but only three are 5 
from a cross where both parents are 
known: MAGNOLIAFLORA x Lotus. The 
idea was to combine the size of Lotus 
with the perfect form of MAGNOLIA- 
FLORA. Each of the seedlings is notable 
for its large, healthy foliage and all are 
expected to bloom this, their fourth 
year of growth. 

Visitors often ask if we sell the 
blooms. There is good reason not to do 
this when they are being grown for 
pleasure. A house of camellias specially 
grown for sale shows very little bloom, 
as blossoms are cut as soon as they 
begin to open.® 








value at single bulb price over 
Shipped postpaid in 
October only 








(Catalog FREE with any collections from this adv.) 


LILY COLLECTION—5-K 


Eight stunning lily varieties, sixteen bulbs, 


$31.95 








DE GRAAFF GIANT 
OLYMPICS 
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each kind labeled separately, The glistening 

pure white Speciosum “White Pearl,” three 
DeGraaff hybrids, Valencia, Sunburst, and Joan Evans, 
early Pumilum, the extra late pure white Formosanum, gor- 
geous Sunset, and Regale. These will give a long succession 
of bloom, every variety hardy and fool-proof. They‘re easy- 
to-grow varieties, freshly dug and shipped in October 
for immediate planting. Catalog value at single 
bulb prices over $9.00. Postpaid only........ $7.45 
Two collections (32 bulbs) for $14.65 No C. O. D. 





GIANT OLYMPIC HYBRIDS LILY SPECIAL 


See in your own garden the absolute perfection of the Olym- 
pic Hybrids pictured here. They rate the finest. We'll mail you 
in October, three full flowering size bulbs, 1 00 
PONE FOF GH: 500 a vc aen 600s cra deceads $ ° 
("36 Catalog FREE with this offer) — 
Seven bulbs and catalog only $2.00 











THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 fascinat- 
ing lilies, many new for '56—delightful Golden Harvest, star- 
tlingly beautiful Jillian Wallace, new Temple Hybrids and scores 
of others. Also twelve kinds of Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy 
Clematis, special Lily Food and spray material. Really, it's a cul- 
tural handbook, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, 
please be sure to send 25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


Kimatne E Mire ~Lities 


BOX F * CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 














African Violet Society 
Honors Evan P. Roberts 


e Evan Paul Roberts, co-ordinator 
of commercial floriculture with the 
department of horticulture and short 
courses at Michigan State University, 
has been accorded the highest honor- 
ary award of the African Violet So- 
ciety of America, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of 15,000 American members, 
with a branch in England and mem- q 
bers in Canada, France, Germany, 
Mexico and other countries. ' 

The award was presented to’ Mr. { 
Roberts for his scientific writings in f 
the African Violet magazine, a quar- 
terly journal of the Society, for the 
discovery of new species of African- 
violets and for the introduction of 
other species. 





ees 


Evan Paul Roberts of Michigan State 
University receiving award from 
Floyd Johnson of African Violet 
Society. 











FLOWER GROWER 
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Bring Garden Planis Indoors 


[FROM PaGE 62] to save a few large 
plants. Next, a supply of prepared pot- 
ting soil is needed. Ordinary garden 
soil is not suitable. Add to good garden 
loam about one third, in bulk, of com- 
post or other humus, such as peatmoss, 
and sufficient gritty sand to “cut” it 
thoroughly—so it will crumble readily 
even when moist—and you'll have the 
right mixture. Add fertilizer (we prefer 
an organic one such as bonemeal, about 
one quart to a bushel of mixture); mix 
thoroughly by screening through a %- 
inch mesh, and you're all set. A supply 
of small pieces of charcoal from the fire- 
place is also useful. Mix a few pieces 
through the soil in pots of plants which 
require plenty of moisture, such as ferns 
and semi-tropical foliage plants. 

Large plants in full leaf and flower 
(such as geraniums, heliotrope, violas 
and fuchsias) are cut back severely 
until they resemble  well-branched 
stumps with a few leaves. This is done 


PHOTOCRAPHS BY CRAYROCK 


King-size cuttings from garden geraniums 


almost fill pot. This one, rooted in fall, 
is ready for potting and growing on. 


When established, the cuttings should be 
pinched or topped as shown to induce 
branching and make a much fuller plant. 
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The Pioneer 
In Foliar Feeding 


THIS CAN 
CONTAINS 


A Wonderful Experience 


For You In Garden Thrills 

Make Fall the loveliest time of the year 
in your garden. You can have richer 
colors, more perfect blooms if you feed 
regularly the RA®PIDeGRO way ... thru 
the leaves! Have Roses more beautiful 
than June’s best. Favorite Annuals and 
Perennials in fresh masses of dazzling 
beauty. Lawns greener and more luxur- 
iant. Make summer’s “grand finale” gor- 
geous beyond compare. 


RA-‘PID-GRO Is Ideal for Fall Feeding 


Using RA®PID®GO all fall will help your 
plants, not hurt them. Old-fashioned fertilizing 
taboos are out of date with RA®PID®GRO. Its 
quick safe action encourages strong healthy 


growth. Strengthens and 


protects plants against 


winter-kill, gets them off to a “flying start” next 


spring. 


The Original Liquid Plant Food 


Get RA-PID-GRO from Your Garden Supply Store or Nurseryman NOW 





uals 


AFRICAIN 
> WIOLETS 


Old Favorites and Newer Varieties. Order Now, 
direct from this ad. All plants sent postpaid 


and guaranteed to arrive 


Best “Favorite” Varieties $1. ea. 


Any 6 for $5.25, 12 for $10.50 
Air Wave—Double Ruffled White 
Blue Cluster—Double Blue with frilled leaves 
Bive Girl Hybrid—Dark blue with girl foliage 
Blue Moon—Deep blive 
Bridesmaid—Double blue with white shading 
Del True blue, double 
Delight—Double blue 
Double Inspiration—Double lav 
Double Neptune—Double dark bive - 
Giant Red Bicolor—Large red bicolor 
Ideal—Light pink 
Painted 


Girl—White with red shading on petal 


Pansy—Blue with white margin 
Pink 


id with yellow eye 
white 


in good condition. 
Best New Varieties $2. ea. 
Any 6 for $10.50 
Blue Peak—Double blue with white edge 
Cardovan 


Queen—Large deep wine bloom with o 

ruffled gilt edge 
Double fone Girl—Same as Painted Girl only 
Double Pink Cheer—Same as Pink Cheer only double 
Dbi. Wine Velvet Girl—Double Wine Velvet with 

girl foliage 
Ember Pink—Deep pink with a & 
Evelyn Johnson—Double Pink “Ss gir ya 
Frosted Blue Lace—Light blue and whi 

supreme leoves 
Giant Snow Prince—Same as Snow Prince only 


Holiday—Cerise Kern ictoe Or 
sa mi nel is 2) aes 
“ le with g 
seme Be te my pink blooms on supreme 
Ruffied Ruffled blue bloom with ruffled 
Sea Sorte” Double white with a tintirig of blue 


Splash—Imoroved fantas: 
Young Bess—Double white with red edging 





ORDER TODAY WHILE STOCKS ARE COMPLETE! 
Write for Free Catalog on Gloxinias and African Violets 


ALBERT H. 


Dept. F-69 


BUELL 


Eastford, Conn. 
73 





LINCOLN PLASTIC MARKERS 


Lincoln Waterproof ink or Weatherproof 
_— Snow, Sun. Remains legible for years. in all 
of U.S. and in Foreign Countries; not iy in 
private Coréens but in Public Parks, Nurseries, Experi- 


Hog Qenm 


pod a 12-gauge 
Gaivanized Stee! Supports. 

PLASTIC LABELS 
(White or Green) and ei- 
ther LINCOLN WATER- 
PROOF INK, or Weather- 
proof Pencil. 


In Lots of 100 


coon 12” 
154@x24”" $1.50 4.75 
Vertical 12” 
ix3” 1.50 4.75 
Full-View 12” 
14x33” 1.75 6.00 
Full-View 24” 
14x3”" 2.50 8.00 
African Violet Labels 
(Assorted only):— Lengths 
3” to 4”, Widths %2” 
and nf 


$1.50 per 100. 


Additional Labels per 
Banner $3, Vertical $3, Futl-View $3.50. 
Postage Prepaid to Zones 1,2,3,4; to Zones 5,6,7, add 
5 percent. 
For lots of S500 or more, write for Quotations. 


LINCOLN LABORATORIES, Dept. FG 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 








NEW 
HOUSEPLANTS 


New Varieties of 
old friends: 
PHILODENDRON 

FICUS 
BRACAENA 
ANTHURIUM 
PEPEROMIA 
HOFFMANNIA 
PALMS 

Send for free brochure on plants 
described in this issue of Flower 


Grower. Or send 25¢ for color 
catalog orchids and houseplants. 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
Rt 6 Box 77-FS Jacksonville 7, Florida 





Pictured: 
New Rubber Plan 























GLADIOLUS 


Still America’s most popular flower 


My new fall list includes a full selec- 
tion of all types, many of which are in 
short supply and won't be available 
later. Also offers special discounts on 
fall orders. Write today for fall list 


(mailed in October). Serd 10¢ for big 
1956 color catalog and you'll auto- 
matically get the 1957 catalog when 
issued. 


PANSIES ........ 


Ellis strain . . . gorgeous, glorious, 
gigantic. Unusual color assortment in 
one packet of seeds. Order direct 
from ad for ——a sowing. $1. 
per pkt. of 500 seeds; . per oz. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer Gove, Box F-9, Burlington, Vt. 


~—~—saaooaoreoeeorewrorwrreoeorworermrewerworerrrewevewvwrvrwe™ 
PPP BABB AAA A IPA? 








OLLY... 


over 300 varieties 
Send for Catalog 


Clarendon Gardens Nursery 
Pinehurst, N. Car. 





to preserve as ciose as possible the rela- 
tion of top to root system, which natu- 
rally must be greatly reduced. Smaller 
plants may be trimmed back less 
severely. 

A month to six weeks before frost is 
expected, begin a gentle pruning of 
plants which are te be saved. Remove 
long new growths and old half-dead 
branches, continuing at intervals until 
plants are reduced to house size. If pots 
have been sunk to the rim in a garden 
bed, loosen these gently with a trowel 
and then set them back in place. Plants 
which have been set out without pots 
suffer less shock when moved if you 
dig part way round each one, continuing 
at weekly intervals until they are en- 
tirely loosened by the time you are 
ready to lift them. At this time roots 
will need pruning to fit the pots, and 
tops should be cut back proportionately. 

When plants in pots sunk in the 
ground are lifted, if roots have grown 
through the bottom holes or if a heavy 
webbing of white roots appears when 
pots are removed, repot in prepared mix- 
ture using pots one or two sizes larger. 
Place a wad of sphagnum moss or a 
piece or two of broken flower pot in the 
bottom of each clean pot. Add an inch 
or so of mixture, set plant carefully 
in center of pot, fill with mixture to 
within 2 inch of rim, press down firmly 
about root ball and place in a tray of 
water. After repotted plants are moist 
at the surface of soil, place them in a 
sheltered position outdoors, against a 
wall or on a porch for a week or two 
before bringing indoors. Keep them 
moderately watered during this period. 

For a few weeks after they are 
brought in see that the plants get an 
extra supply of fresh air each day and 
that they are sprayed every few days 
with a fine mist of cool water. Keep an 
open dish of water on the window sill 
near them to give extra humidity, 
and watch closely for aphids or other 
insect pests. If these appear, spray at 
once with a house-plant spray accord- 
ing to directions on the bottle. Snip off 
leaves or branches which die back, re- 
move withered blooms promptly and 
water only when surface soil in pots 
feels dry to the touch. Do not let sur- 
plus water stand in saucers under the 
pots as more house plants die by drown- 
ing than any other way. 

After the plants have become accus- 
tomed to their new environment and 
show signs of making new growth, they 
may be fed every two to four weeks 
with a complete house-plant food, given 
according to directions on the package. 

Here is a list of plants—some house 
plants, others salvaged from the garden 
—with instructions for care needed this 
fall for continued growth indoors. 

For continued bloom: 

African-violets have probably spent 
the summer indoors or on a sheltered 





including stock from famous 
OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS | 
at lowest prices ever! 

Send for FREE 1957 CATALOGUE—enlarged, l 
instructive . . . ready for immediate mailing! 
Lists over 400 rare and hardy Tree Peonies .. . I 

] lus exquisite species and hybrid Herbaceous | 
pol ons Many exclusive foreign introductions! 
All magnificent easy-to-grow exhibition-type i 

i rr This is the connoisseurs’ source 

Write for your copy today! 
1 100 Selected tres Peony Seeds $5 (No €.0.D's) 
Address: LOUIS SMIRNOW, Dept. F | 
g «85 Linden Lans, Brookville, Long ‘lend, N. Y. 1 


SuCCULENTS 


COLORFUL 
EXOTIC 


Write for our beautiful 
, colored catalog picturin 
these bright, odd an 
easily grown house plants 
AFRICAN AND MEXICAN SUC. Ff 
CULENTS. MIMICRY PLANTS. 
SHADE CACTI. SUPPLIES AND 
POTTING SOILS. 


CACTI 


HUNDREDS OF RARE FLOWER- Orchid Cacti 
ING KINDS DESCRIBED. In Many Colors 


Johnson Cactus Gardens 
Box F-9 PARAMOUNT, CALIF. 


‘GARDEN CONSULTANT 


LEARN MODERN LANDSCAPING for new and old 
homes—for exciting hobby or profit. Thousands of 
spare or full time money making opportunities. 

Easy-to-follow Home Study Course. 

Hundreds of successful graduates. 

Write today for Free Book. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE ete abe 
Dept. F-96, 310 S. Robertson 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 











GARDEN-LIFE, HiGH-anacysis, 
ALESOLUBLE PLANT FOOD FOR LUXURIOUS 
FOLIAGE, VIGOROUS BLOOMS BIG 
AS SILVER DOLLARS. PERFECT FOR “ye HOUSE 
PLANTS, 14 O2{mants 20 6us),$1.00. 2 L8S, $2.25. 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS CO., INC., Dept. F96 / 
1230 EAST 63rd ST. CHICAGO 37, 111. 


PRIMROSES, PANSIES, 
HARDY CYCLAMEN, HELLEBORUS 


Plants — Seeds 
Send for FREE catalog in COLOR. 


Thee Harhees ris 
Clackamas, Oregon 


Why plant bulbs the hard way? 


Cea JIFFY PLANTER 


while planting bulbs & sets, 
root feeding, grass plugging 
Makes holes 2” across. . .all steel 


. -ejects cores $3.98 postpaid 


Mulbomy Hill 


BURDETTE ROAD BETHESDA 14, MD. 

















Nome 





Address 





City 


FLOWER GROWER 








ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


oa T “ectec 


ae foes ai 


TEXAS 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


CATALOG 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
IT DOES THE WORK FOR YOU! 


DON’S 
DANDY 


DIGGER 
The handy planting tool 


Makes your planting $3 49 
EASIER @ FASTER @ CLEANER _ 
Digs a hole 3” wide, up to 8” deep 
at your local garden supply dealer 
A Product of McHUTCHISON & CO. 
695 Grand Avenue @ Ridgefield, N. J. 


1508 W. ROSEDALE 











Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by us in U.S.A. 


50 pages describing over 250 varieties, plus 
complete cultural notes and reference ma- 
terial. Send 25¢ (in coin) for postage and 
handling. 


BRYDON’ 


ag High St., 
lem, Oregon 














America’s most wanted 


Fall Nursery & 
Bulb CATALOG 


ThHasartial) watt 


296° E STREET HAMBURG, IOWA 








FLOWER 


FREE ‘ico 


Write today for free illustrated “Book of 

Autumn”, featuring oo . —— hyacinths, 

etc.; perennial seed and plants; indow gar- 

den’ seed and plants; Lilies—seeds and bulbs. 
Send postcard for your copy today! 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 64, S$. C. 
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porch but may need repotting in the fall. 

Begonia semperflorens (wax), pa- 
tience plant (/mpatiens sultani) and 
shrimp plant (Beloperone guttata) are 
three old reliables which bloom the year 
round if long straggling shoots and old 
half-dead branches are removed before 
bringing indoors. 

Crown-of-thorns (Euphorbia splen- 
dens) is a cactus-like succulent which 
produces its blood-red flower bracts the 
year round. It blooms best when pot- 
bound, so repot only when necessary. 
In general it needs no pruning. 

Chrysanthemums dwarf enough for 
potting are among the few garden sub- 
jects which may be moved safely in bud 
or even in bloom. Simply pot up in a 
pot of generous size. 

Marigolds and torenias are two an- 
nuals which will go on blooming in- 
doors. Marigolds should be young 
plants of dwarf varieties. Torenias are 
low growing and late blooming. Mature 
plants stand potting well. 

For foliage: 

Decorative foliage plants should suffer 
little from their move if the suggestions 


(a(n (Se te oe 


made for gradual digging, moving and 
care are followed. Among these are 
aspidistra, ferns, dracaenas, dieffen- 
bachias, house ivies, palms and rubber 
plants. Large-leaved begonias and cacti 
are treated in the same way. 

Two other standbys for winter foliage 
color are coleus and tradescantia. Prune 
these back well when preparing them 
for their move and they will soon throw 
out strong young growth again. 

arden “ 

Fuchsias, geraniums, heliotrope, lan- 
tanas, snapdragons, nierembergia, violas 
and other tender, shrubby flowering 
plants must be cut back severely and 
given reduced water and no plant food 
until new growth begins. They may 
then be fed and given more water and 
should begin to bloom again in late 
winter. (Prunings may be rooted as 
cuttings.) 

Cuttings of garden plants may be 
rooted in moist sand, vermiculite or a 


mixture of the two and will make. 


healthy young plants for early spring 
bloom indoors and for setting out next 
spring. Favorite petunias, verbenas and 
other annuals may be carried over in the 
same way. Make cuttings of crisp 
young wood and keep the rooting 
medium moist. As soon as sturdy roots 
have formed, pot up individually in the 
regular potting mixture.® 





Introducing 


PINK 
FRAGRANCE 


PL. Pat. #1493 

A lovely pink Hybrid 
Tea, Most fragrant, pro- 
lific bloomer, excellent 
from bud to full bloom. 
Foliage is dark green, 
leathery and glossy. A 
plant you will always 
enjoy. Supply limited. 


$2.50, 3 for $6.60 
BINGO 


PL. Pat. #1392 
Breathtakingly Beautiful 
large luminous red Hy- 
brid Tea, free flowering 
and fragrant. Does not 
fade or blue. Foliage is 
dark, semi glossy dis- 
ease resistant. A superb 
rose. 


$2.50, 3 for $6.60 


Plant these two exceptionally beautiful roses 
this fall. They'll be ready to grow early in the 
spring. 

Write for free rose and bulb folder. 


ILGENFRIT NURSERIES, INC. 





Big demand for arr ers, 
Lecturers, florists, saa 
, and consultants. 


Div., Studie F-96 318 $. 


ies in 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE “INSTITUTE 
Floral $. Robertson, Les Angeles 46, Cailt. 





HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS 


1,000 varieties Rare Plants, Beg 
Illustrated Catalog 10¢ 


Brilliant-Leaved Rexes — 4 for ye 50 
Rainbow Maranta, Leopard Plant, Persian 
Shield — $2.00 cach ee all 3 fer Seo 


LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES 


Danielson, Conn. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
salers, write for 
prices. 











BLUE 
ASPRULE 


lanted, 3 to in. 

— only $1 postpaid; 22 only $2 postpaid! 
Another Bargain: 20 Evergreens, all trans- 
planted 4 to 10 in. tall. Five each: 
Arborvitae, Seoteh Pine, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, all 20 for only $3 postpaid. 
(West of Miss. River add 25¢). FREE illu- 
strated FOLDER of small evergreen trees. 
ALL TREES GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. F-96 Fryeburg, Maine 








FOR PEOPLE NOT EASILY 
: T) ~=—s SATISFIED 


The Art of 
Home 


Landscaping 
by Garrett Eckbo 


Useful, exciting ideas on how to plan, 
build and plant to achieve useful and 
beautiful outdoor space for living, 
written by a leading landscape archi- 
tect and author 

Read the excerpt from Chapter 12 in 
this month’s Flower Grower! 

Here is real help in getting full beauty 
—tich, spacious, varied, interesting— 
into the surroundings of your home. 
Real help in preventing wasted, spoiled 
outdoor space. 


A BOOK OF RARE QUALITY 


You will notice many unusual things 
about this work. There are no pat, stereo- 
typed answers. No “typical layouts for 
typical families.” The book makes de- 
mands upon you as you read it: Imagine 
ink . . . Decide... Plan... Re- 
plan .. . Draw on paper . . . Schedule. 
With this one book you create individual 
solutions to your problems, a richer fulfill- 
ment of outdoor space than you ever be- 
lieved possible. 
Garrett Eckbo covers in brilliant detail 
such vital topics as soil conditions, weather 
considerations, small lot privacy, separa- 
tion of utility and recreation areas, neigh- 
borhood character, irregular lots and 
slopes—and hundreds of others. 


278 pages, 6¥e x 9%, $5.95 


Hundreds of superb 
photographs and drawings 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corp. 
119 West 40 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Send me____copies of The Art of Home 
Landscaping @$5.95 each. My payment 
is enclosed, and if I am not completely 
satished with this book I shall return it 
within 10 days for immediate refund 
without obligation. os 

















These Peonies Are Making Headlines 


[FROM PaGE 37] best with non-fading 
blooms produced in sprays. TRUMP- 
ETER and RUTH Clay are a pair that 
look good enough to climb. 

Japanese types—white or blush: 
AKASHIGATA, a very much neglected 
older variety that is rapidly coming back 
into its own; IsANI GIDUI, though it has 
somewhat lax stems, is possibly the 
loveliest white-flowering variety among 
the Japanese types; JAN VAN LEEUWEN, 
exquisite with ideal garden habits; 
KUKENI JisHI, very close to perfect; 
PLAINSMAN, new and very beautiful; 
SHAYLOR’s SUNBURST, high quality in 
every respect; TORO-NO-MAKE, old but 
still exceptionally fine. CARRARA, a new 
introduction that is going places and 
should be watched, is all white, includ- 
ing even the carpels. 

Pink: AMA-NO-SODE, huge and well- 
formed, still reigns as one of the very 
best pink-flowering Japanese varieties; 
BOWL OF BEAUTY, a new importation 
that is refined and charming; Goppess, 
outstanding, reliable and indispensable 
for the garden; LARGO, a gigantic glow- 
ing deep-pink that is tops everywhere; 
MONTEREY, with medium-sized light 
salmon and cerise blooms, is superb for 
arrangements and for the garden; NEON, 
a very different variety, is a bull’s-eye 
in the garden; WESTERNER, with very 
large, cup-shaped blooms that are hard 
to beat at the exhibitions; YELLOw 
KING, charming and captivating, with 
blooms having light pink guard petals 
and large disks of vivid yellow stami- 
nodes. The new pink introduction to 
watch is DOREEN, with medium pink 
guard petals and lighter staminodes. 


Red: CHARM, a dark variety that lives 
up to its name; Dioniry, huge, reliable 
and often a winner; HAR-AI-NIN, fine 
and different with good substance; NiP- 
PON BRILLIANT, dazzling and the best of 
its color; NIPPON BEAUTY, elegant and 
fine for the garden; ONAHAMA, a large 
cerise-flowering variety that seldom 
fails. A new Japanese variety to keep 
in mind is MIDNIGHT SUN, a very dark 
red that performs very well in the 
garden. 

Single types—white or blush: DANC- 
ING NYMPH, of graceful form; Ex- 
QUISITE, an old variety but always 
knocking on the door for top honors; 
KRINKLED WHITE, with beautiful form, 
is a tough competitor; LE Jour, among 
the elite and consistently excellent; 
WHITE PERFECTION has plenty of class. 
Pico, of recent vintage and destined 
to be one of the topnotchers, bears 
watching. 

Pink: ANGELUs, a large pale pink of 
merit; HELEN, very early with fine vivid 
color; MISCHIEF, one of tough substance 
and lasting color; OPHA, a newcomer 
that has impressed many; PRIDE OF 
LANGPORT, often the best of its class 
in competition; SEA SHELL, an extremely 
large, brilliant glowing pink that is 
difficult to beat. JosETTE is reported to 
be the best of the new varieties. 

Red: There are many good reds, 
many of which are almost alike. Pos- 
sibly the three top ones are ARCTURUS, 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN and FLANDER’S 
FIELD. 

Semi-double and decorative types— 
AERIE, with white, cup-shaped blooms, 
tufted in the center; ALBUQUERQUE, a 
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new showy red that adds spice to any 
garden; AVE MARIA, an outstanding new 
blush-colored variety; MILDRED May, 
with sprays of gardenia-form, lateral 
flowers; Miss AMERICA, which never 
fails to get into the winning classes; 
MINNIE SHAYLOR, a grand variety every- 
where; RED GODDEss, always impres- 
sive; SILVIA SAUNDERS, whose blooms 
have a brilliant rose-pink halo surround- 
ing a much lighter disk; Victory 
CHATEAU THIERRY, a dwarf variety with 
very large, refined pink blooms. 

Herbaceous hybrids: There is a tre- 
mendous surge of interest in herbaceous 
hybrid peonies. Since so many have 
been introduced during the last few 
years, it is impossible now to assay their 
value and performance in the field. 
However, the following ones seem to 
be the best of the crop: 

Double types—red or red shades: 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, ANGELO COBB 
FREEBORN, Dusky DINAH, _ILLINI 
BELLE, RED CHARM (one of the really 
top hybrids), RED MONARCH, RED RED 


RosE, ROBERT AUTEN, ROSE MARIE; 
pink: LAURA MAGNUSEN, VICTORIA 
LINCOLN. 


Single types—red: BLACK MONARCH, 
BRIGHT KNIGHT, BUCCANEER, CRU- 
SADER, FLAME, GOLDEN GLOw, Goop 
News, JEAN BORKSTEAD, MASSASOIT, 
Rep Danpy, STYLE SHOW; pink: 
Dainty Lass, GRACE Root, LOVELY 
Rose, May DAWN, PAGEANT; white: 
AMI FLEURI, CHALICE, MESSAGERE, 
WHITE INNOCENCE; pale yellow: 
CANDLELIGHT, CLAIRE DE LUNE, LE 
PRINTEMPS, MOONRISE. A rose-formed 
hybrid, CAROL, is sensational and on its 
way to the top. 

I am unable to report on tree peony 
varieties. Though they are sensational, 
they can’t be judged reliably at this time. 

The Court of Honor of the 1956 ex- 
hibition of the American Peony Society 
is as follows: best flower of the show, 
Le CyYGNE; best white blush double, 
MOONSTONE; best light pink double, 
FRANCES MAINS; best medium pink 
double, ALICE REED BATEs; best dark 
pink double, EMILE DEBATENE; best 
red double, KANSAS; best semi-double, 
Miss AMERICA, best Japanese type, 
AKASHAGITA; best single, EXQUISITE; 
best hybrid, RED CHARM. The tree 
peony blossoms were not voted upon for 
there were very few. 

Since some peonies do better in the 
North than in the South, I think it 
would be helpful to give the results of 
a second major exhibition, the Okla- 
homa City show, held in mid-May of 
this year: grand champion, KANSAS; 
best bomb type, PRIMEVER; best semi- 
double, ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON; best 
Japanese, IsANI GIDUI; best single, 
KRINKLED WHITE; best hybrid, CHoco- 
LATE SOLDIER. It is advisable in the 
South to set peony plants with the eyes 
or crown at soil level.® 
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a true “Garden Under Glass’ 


@ Lifetime Construction — Ageless aluminum alloy — rust proof — no maintenance 
© Beautiful — Harmonize with any style architecture 
@® Maximum — light gathering power and full length vents 
@ Easily Erected — completely prefabricated — shipped as a “package” 
@ Widest Choice — widths and lengths — lean-to and full size models 
@ Full Line — of accessories including automatic heat and ventilation, transite benches 
@ Convenient — Everlite Budget Purchase Plan 
Please write for folder FG-956, for full particulars 


14615 Lorain Avenue 
Aluminum Greenhouses, Tne. | siisiers ren 

















For more gardening pleasure the year round, read 
FLOWER GROWER—America’s favorite gardening aid 
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BUILT FOR LONG LIFE 


Here it is—after two years’ 
development—‘‘Little 
Champ,” the only rotary 
hand duster designed and 
made in the United States 
for home gardeners. Like 
other Champion sprayers 
and dusters, it’s built to per- 
form and last. Exclusive fea- 
tures, such as spiral agitator 
that fluffs the powder and 
the adjustable d control 
for every kind of dusting 
without clogging. Two 10- 
in. discharge tube extensions 
included for easy dusting 
under low plants, for reach- 
ing small trees. Only $9.85, 
f.0.b. Detroit. 


| 
| 


especially designed and made for 
the home gardener — the NEW 


“LITTLE CHAMP” 


rotary hand duster 








EASIEST to USE for EFFECTIVE DUSTING 
Hold with one hand, turn the crank and a cloud of 
fine dust envelops roses, shrubbery, small trees. 
Use any insecticide or fungicide from teaspoonful 
up to 2-lb. capacity. Entire top comes off for easy 
filling. Because it does the right kind of dusting so 


easily, it’s the ideal aid for better flowers and vege- 
tables. Write for free literature. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 
Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6517 HEINTZ AVE. . DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Distributorships available—write for details 
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WHEEL-HORSE 


THE FUN-WORK YARD TRACTOR 


wo $29950 
Tao NAY, F.O.B. FACTORY 


S 5 
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= wave Pry a o 
22 Tools for all Yard and Garden Work 


This amazing little tractor 
2749" high) turns yard work into 
carefree . Save your back and 
do all yard jobs in % the time— 
7 season. Let Wheel-Horse 
“Ride-Away” do the work while you 
just sit and steer! 30” lawrsweeper 
with — ns hamper whisks 
lawn clean. In winter, clear drive- 
ways of heavy snow in a jiffy. 3- 
gang mower cuts 5 ft. swath! Haul 
compost—Plow—Cultivate—Use any 
of 22 attachments for all lawn and 
garden jobs. This versatile fun-work 
tractor 5 forward speeds—and a 
reverse! Powered by husky 3-142 hp. 
(or 2-44 hp.) engine on heavy chan- 
nel steel chassis. 


(only 


Send card for details and name of dealer 


WHEEL-HORSE PRODUCTS 
2645-A Dixieway North, South Bend, Ind. 





—FLOWER GROWER— 


America’s favorite gardening aid 





that will excel for you, from 


Sandy West 


Hardy, Canadian grown and tested, 
shipped directly to you with no 
importation difficulties. 

We think you will enjoy our new 52 page cat- 
alog, which we will be happy to send upon 
request. It’s instructive, and filled with illustra- 
tions of the world’s largest selection of garden 
lilies, over 250 of them. There’s lots of informa- 
tion on culture, suggestions for garden and 
season of bloom. A must for every flower 
lover that wants to read about the tremendous 
developments in the lily world, the new 
Canadian and American hybrids, and the old 

favorites. 
We stand ready at all times to give personal 
service regarding choice of varieties, and how 
to grow them. We'll gladly answer your ques- 
tions. 
Order your bulbs direct from a grower, and 
benefit from our expert packing, and cultural 
experience. 
Please ask for our 
illustrated Free Catalog. 


Sandy Best GREENOCK FARM 


GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO, CANADA 








“ LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR 


Make $20 to $60 a day. Millions of new and old 
homes, estates, etc., modern tandscaping. 
Contracting is full time job for those who want 
start own business. Start with smaller projects, 
ito ts jobs. We show you how. Easy- 

ace oun of suc- 














How to plant tulips 


Picture story by JOHN J. SIMPKINS 


l Buy top-size bulbs 434 inches or 
more in circumference. This one, 
6% inches around, is larger than most. 


3 Plant tulips 8 inches deep. Plant- 
ing hole above is lined with 42-inch 
hardware cloth to keep out hungry mice. 


5 Fill in planting hole with soil and 
finish the job neatly by leveling 
the soil over entire bed with a rake. 


2 Dig planting hole a foot deep. 
The one above, for a group of 
seven tulips, is about 12 inches across. 


4. Place seven bulbs of one variety 
in hole as shown above. Grouped 
plantings give the best color effect. 


6 An alternate planting method is 
to group bulbs in bottom of a foot- 
deep trench and fill in soil over them. 
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Here are trees to 


plant this fall 


e@ Here are twenty-two good trees to plant 
this fall. It will take years, probably 
your lifetime, for most of them to reach 
their ultimate height and spread as given 
here. 
than 100 x 150 feet will be overpowered 
ten to fifteen years after planting if 
more than two large-growing and three 
to five small-growing trees are set out. 


SMALL TREES: 
NAME HEIGHT SPREAD 


10-15’ 


SHAPE 


Japanese Maple 15-20’ round 
Downy 
Shadblow 


Gray Birch 


20-30’ 
30-40’ 


10-15’ 
10-15’ 


round 
oval 





Even so, most properties smaller | 


| 


RANUNCULUS S] 


35 BULBS IN RIOT OF COLORS 


LARGEST STRAIN in the WORLD 


Uniformly double, full petaled—a majority of the 
Camellia type. Riot of colors—orange, apricot, gold 
shades ...edged whites and yellows. In severe cli- 
mate states, we suggest planting some indoors for 
gorgeous winter blooms and the balance outdoors in 
spring. Unsurpassed as cut flowers.[) 35 OWS postpaid only 9 


_.., GIANT ANEMONES Large 3 to 4 in., poppy- 


shaped flowers of varied, vivid shades. Thrilling garden se- 
lection of Blues, Whites ‘and Reds. They are wn com- 
panion flowers to Ranunculus. [) 50 BULBS_?P. 

| By Jiep Vareeoy. t-te valet, melas 4 


35 Ranunculu 


= $Y 
a 


0 Anemo 


Redbud 
Cornelian 
Cherry 
Cockspur 
Thorn 
Russian-Olive 
Goldenrain- 
tree 
Scheidecker 
Crab 
Mountain-ash 


25-50 30-40’ angular 


20-25’ 15-18’ oval 
20-40’ 
15-20 


20-30’ 
35-40’ 


flat-topped 
irregular 


liant blue flowers on long pis ws 
stems. Form a garden picture of 
breath-taking beauty when planted 
together with King Alfred Daffodils. 

BS 


20-30’ irregular 


15-20’ 
20-40’ 


round 
al 
oe MAUSCARLI _ cane nracinmns 
agente poe 
LARGE TREES: 


Crimson King 
Maple 
Sugar Maple 
White Birch 
Silver Beech 
Maidenhair- 
tree 
Moraine 
Locust 
Sunburst 
Locust 
Sweet Gum 
White Oak 
Scarlet Oak 
Littleleaf 
Linden 
Augustine 
Ascending 
Elm 


40-60’ 
40-120’ 
40-50’ 
80-100’ 


round 
dense oval 
oval 

oval 


ters of Bow Someeas me ay mo 
— on tall gracefu 


ens rainbow ds cuss 


= 4 


USE THIS AD FOR ORDERING [V7] CHECK ITEMS WANTED 
Any 3 S$] Specials only $275 -Any 6 S] Specials only $5 
FREE Germain’s FALL BULB BOOK 

[] Check here for FREE Catalog 


f= 

GERMAIN’S, DEPT. FG-96, P. O. Box 3233, Los Angeles 54, California 
| Please send postpaid the items checked [% above: 

Nome 


60-80’ pyramidal 
GERMAIN’'S 
BULBS 
GUARANTEED 

round TO 
irregular BLOOM 
round 
round 


80-100’ vaselike 
50-60’ 
60-140’ 
60-100’ 
to 80’ 








80-100’ oval 





Encl. is $. 
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@ PLANT. KRIDER 
BULBS This Fall 


FOR BLOOMS IN SPRING 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 
COLORFUL PERENNIALS 
UNUSUAL HARDY SHRUBS 
SUPERIOR EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERBLOOMING ROSES 
r S & t “GLORIES OF 
THE GARDEN” 

gn and er y- all of the above in addition 

scores of other Bs mi and bulbs to help you 


make. eygiatovs IT FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


KRIDER NURSERIES 


BOXE?TS MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 


TPAID. 


Br ecceeneneceseens BES99 S008 
rE DUSTY PLAN. 
MESSY SOAP), 








80-90’ columnar 








Questions from Readers 


bd 


Q. My Shasta daisies die out after 
they finish blooming, and the few that 
survive multiply sparingly. What can I 
do to make them persist? 

A. When the plants have finished 
blooming, cut them off near the ground. 
Also be sure they get plenty of sun; 
shade plus a waterlogged soil will in- 
variably cause the plants to rot. 


Works 3 w It’s a leaf 

cleaner, an and 

foliage shine! Instantly 

a beautiful, last- 

ing luster... Try genu- 
ine FLORAGLOW! 


FLORALIFE, Inc. 

of FloralifeCut-FlowerFood 

rt eer tite 
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eardelles NEW 


Melvin E. 


a 


WYANT Rose Specialist nN 


Mentor, Ohio 


200 Johnny Cake Ridge «+ 


huge 
white 
ROSE 


elt’s NEW: .. really 
double— about 100 petals 
... Strikingly shapely ... a 
free bloomer ALL season... 
a strong bushy grower. 


Order Now—each $2.50 
3 for $6.60 


FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 











GET TWICE AS MUCH GARDENING PLEASURE ... AND 


YOU SAVE *1.00! 


When you subscribe to 2 years 
of friendly, helpful FLOWER 
GROWER, you save $! under 
reg. yearly rate of $3.50. 24 
exciting issues, only $6.00! 











RUSH COUPON FOR 


and Landscape 
CATALOG 


STARK BRO’S 


“is: FREE! 


Just write today and get absolutely FREE our new 64 page 
Stark Bro’s Landscape and Fruit Tree Catalog. It's all in 
color; packed with useful information and planting ideas. 


oa PAGES ALL IN COLOR 


See Stark’s World Famous 
DWARF and STANDARD 
FRUIT TREES 


a Panes your own delicious 
fruit in your yard with 

Stark sabngee pple and Pear 
giant size, super- 

bivnd on mag" of me trees. 
msgs peg plantings 


STARK a Fann ORCHARDS CO. 


Dept. 797 Louisiana, Missouri 


Filled with natural color 
babe a J Roses, 


ictures of Stark Bro’s Prize 
rgeous Flowering Shrubs, lovely Vines 


hade Trees. You'll see the amazing U.S. Plant Patented 


or Trade Marked Fruits, including Stark Exclusive Luther 


Burbank varieties. Contains v 
— Stark Bro’s now celebrating rote year! Write 
or your FREE catalog! 


You Can Make Easy EXTRA MONEY! 


— jan makes money for many Spee folks. We 
pee omer DeVille $11,340 last TREE! Check coupon for 
Il money making details... j 


YOURS FREE— Mail Coupon Now 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Dept. 797 
Town of Louisiana, Missouri 

Please send me FREE STARK BRO’S BIG new 
COLOR PHOTO LANDSCAPE- FRUIT CATALOG. 
contains Home Planning Guide. 


© Send me your special io for early orders. 


NAME. 





FG9-56 








Ist Initial 2nd Initial Last Name 





R.F.D. or Street Address (very important) 





Post Office 


Zone State 
© Check here for extra money opportunity 














African-violets—My Way 


[FRomM Pace 54] in the summer I move 
the plants from the shelves to a big 
stand on the porch, where they can be 
enjoyed by everybody. 

Incidentally, I find that it is not nec- 
essary to remove the shelves in summer. 
Enough ventilation is provided by the 
north window, which can be opened a 
little without breaking the glass shelves, 
and the unobstructed center window. 

The plants for my window garden 
had to be shipped in December, for the 
room wasn’t ready until then. However, 
the precautions taken by my good 
friends, the Tinaris and the Fischers, 
resulted in the Safe arrival of every one. 
It took me fiftéen minutes to unwrap 
each plant: While I was thus happily 
engaged, the painter came into the 
kitchen. Like everyone else, he had his 
two cents’ worth to put in and, seeing 
the plants that I was unpacking, said, 
“Lady, you've got to be a doctor to grow 
those things!” 

His dire suggestion recalled a quite 
different remark directed to me while 
attending the New England Flower 
Show: “My African-violets don’t get 
any of those pests and diseases you 
write about. I never knew about them 
until I read your book.” I was glad to 
assure the lady that well-cared-for plants 
usually stay healthy, but that when writ- 
ing a so-called “complete” book, you 
have to tell the whole grim story. (Edi- 
tor’s note: Mrs. Wilson’s book is The 
Complete Book of African Violets pub- 
lished by M. Barrows and Co., N. Y.., 
1951.) 

You don’t have to be a doctor to grow 
African-violets, of course. It is a help, 
though, to know about their brand of 
preventive medicine. Given proper con- 
ditions—and they are very definite con- 
ditions, let’s admit it—saintpaulias won’t 
require doctoring. However, they, more 
than other house plants, are dependent 
on regular care. And when they aren’t 
comfortable, African-violets will start to 
sulk sooner and do it more obviously 
than any plants I’ve ever known. 

Before the storm window was put up 
on the north side, the plants complained 
vociferously of the cold. In January 
they complained loudly of the poor 
light, showing their indignation by 
elongating their leaf stems. Having no 
fluorescent fixtures in my pretty little 
room, I had to make do with a bridge 
lamp fitted with a 150-watt bulb. I 
turned this on for six hours a day (start- 
ing from 4 P.M. on the darker days), 
letting the light fall directly on the plant 
stand. This supplementary light helped 
some, but not as much as did moving 
the stand to a brighter, southern window 
in the living room. 

At a north window, if there’s not full 
light, a little winter sunshine and 
warmth to 72°, your African-violets and, 
for that matter, any other plants are not 
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going to have a lot of flowers. But if a 
northern exposure is what vou have, use 
it, adding to it a fluorescent light if 
you wish, to see your plants through the 
dark days. 

Sterilized soil is an absolute must. 
Today it is easy to buy it in small quan- 
tities or, if you need a lot, you can 
sterilize the soil yourself by baking it 
for an hour in an oven set at 180°. After 
the soil cools, stir it to aerate it; then 
wait three days before using it. I just 
wouldn’t attempt to grow saintpaulias 
in soil that wasn’t sterile. 

Then, there is the matter of watering. 
Once, when I had to refuse an invita- 
tion to stay overnight because I had 
made no provisions for having my Afri- 
can-violets watered, my friend said, “Oh, 
I water mine only every other day.” 
Now that’s smart if you can manage it, 
but I find that I must examine my plants 
every day; sometimes they need water 
and sometimes they don’t. Perhaps I 
pamper them too much, but the same 
plants never seem to need water on the 
same day. They just won't go according 
to schedule. Heat, sun and their own 
conditions of growth and flowering are 
the variables they respond to. 

Another reason I have to inspect my 
plants so often is that some are growing 
in 2%-inch pots and some in demitasse 
cups. If you've never grown African- 
violets in these diminutive cups, I hope 
you'll try these most decorative contain- 
ers. I can’t imagine anything prettier 
than the sweet, double-flowered, white- 
edged BLUE Peak, for instance, in a 
demitasse cup with a faint “grey lace” 
pattern. In gold-banded, white porcelain 
cups I have growing PINK NEPTUNE, 
PINK SHOCKING, DOUBLE WINE VELVET 
GIRL and BLACK Maaic. As soon as I 
am able to buy more cups like the ones 
I have, I'll grow more African-violets 
this way. These cups, which are just 
right, are 242 inches deep and slightly 
less than 2% inches across the top. 
For drainage I add half an inch of small 
gravel to the bottom of each cup. 

The petioles of African-violets grow- 
ing in China cups or plastic pots are not 
as inclined to rot as those growing in 
clay pots. In 3-inch green plastic pots, 
which rest in plastic saucers, I have 
DouBLE PINK GIRL, PINK DRESDEN, 
PURPLE KNIGHT, my floriferous name- 
sake, HELEN WILSON, the new ALMA 
WRIGHT and LAVENDER HALO; they are 
doing very well. Plants growing in the 
cups or the plastic pots need to be 
watered only about every third day (but 
to be sure the plants need water, feel the 
soil between the fingers to see if it’s 
dry). 

I also grow African-violets in square 
wick-fed pots, which are well designed 
and convenient. Before refilling the 
saucer reservoirs of these pots, I take 
care to let the soil really dry out. Some- 
times I water these pots from the top 
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to carry the fertilizer salts away from 
the soil surface. The plants set on 
pebble trays and those growing in wick- 
fed pots are the easiest to leave un- 
watched for a few days. 

When I water the tray plants, I add 
water until the pebbles are just barely 
covered. Then the plants can draw up 
what moisture they require. After a few 
hours the water level ought to be no 
higher than the bottoms of the pots. 
(And don’t laugh, but when I've flooded 
the trays, as I've sometimes done, I’ve 
been crazy enough to use a meat baster 
to draw off the excess water. I know 
that it would evaporate in time, but 
meanwhile it worries me to see the 
plants standing in it for so long.) 

It goes without saying that the water 
used for African-violets must be of 
room temperature or tepid, as for a 
baby’s bath. On a low bookcase shelf I 
always keep a watering pot filled with 
water; thus I always have water on hand 
that is the correct temperature. When I 
need more water that must be taken 
from the faucet, I always make sure it is 
lukewarm. Water used to syringe the 
African-violet foliage or to dilute an 
insecticide should also be lukewarm. 

The plants can be watered from the 
top or the bottom; either is all right; 
however, it’s difficult to water the little 
pots for the foliage soon gets so dense 
that it is hard to find an opening through 
which the water can be applied. How- 
ever, occasionally I like to water the 
plants from above so that fertilizer salts 
don’t collect on top of the soil. 

Saucer watering is probably the sim- 
plest method. My three trailing African- 
violets stand in deep glass saucers. 
Every morning I pour a little water in 
each saucer, and if it isn’t gone by 
noon, I pour it off, knowing that I have 
applied too much. Indeed, I think that 
we all tend to overwater plants. I know 
I do. And the reason, I suppose, is that 
watering African-violets is such fun! 

Recently Mary Meeds sent me a box 
of utterly enchanting varieties, and 
among them. were three pinks, BEACON 
Lapy, DouBLeE PINK Girt and DouBLe 
PINK Boy. These I placed in a cream- 
colored, 5-by-8-inch planter, lined on 
the bottom with pebbles. It is easy to 
water these three plants; | pour water 
into the planter until the pebbles are just 
covered. 

Groups of African-violets in shallow 
bowls or planters add greater variety to 
the window garden than rows and rows 
of pots. The planter I put on one of 
the half shelves catches everybody's eye. 
I especially like the cup plantings, for 
they too are attention-getters. Placed on 
the top shelves, they lighten the heavi- 
ness of the wider shelves below. I also 
use the planter or specimens growing in 
cups as table centerpieces; BLUE PEAK 
is the perfect accent for a lavender- and 
silver-striped luncheon set, and the pink 





FALL'S tue TIME 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


GREATEST 
VALUES 


Save Over 33% 


TAKE ADVANTAGE.¢ this special 


offer on the 12 outstanding varieties 
listed below 


ORDER TODAY. be sure of your 


choice. 


OUR CATALOG PRICE 
$1.50 and $2.00 each 


wow: 3 plants $3.50 
any 6 plants $6.00 
(includes postage) 


LAVENDER HALO—best ‘‘red’’ Geneva 
BLUE HALG—bhest bive Geneva 

BLUE DUET—best blue fringed Geneva 
RAPTURE—giant red-lavender fringed 
LOVELINESS—giant biue-lavender fringed 
ALASKA—pretty white, lovely gir! foliage 
EDNA FISCHER—best “‘red’’ double Geneva 
ULTRAVIOLET—finest single “‘red’’ 

PINK CHEER—excellent single pink 
SILHOVETTE—giant deep blue fringe 
PINK CLOUD—best double pink 

PINK GLACIER—vibrant colored fringed pink 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 


Deas to RE now —- 
FRE COLOR FOLDER 


ON REQUEST 


all plants 2%” size 
in bud or bloom. Im- 
mediate shipment 


ischer greenhouses 


Dept. FG, Linwood, New Jersey 








$1 





WO-SEE 
GRASS BARRIER 


Cuts lawn work 


No More “Clippers’ Cramp” 


1 
You trim as you mow: 


Keeps lawn edges neat! 


Install No-See Grass Barrier around 
shrubs, flower beds, trees; along fences, 
hedges, driveways. Bars grass from 
spreading; keeps lawn edges neat. Mow 
right over it, trimming edges. Made of 
corrugated, galvanized steel sections four 
inches deep. Easy to install; just drive 
down to soil level. Gives your lawn that 
well-kept, semi-formal look ! 


grass 
won't grow 
where roots 

can't go! 


Packaged 40 feet e carton 


garden or nursery store. 


If not available locally 
send check or money order for $4.98. Postpaid. 


KEELOR STEEL, INC. 


921 Ninth St. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





varieties look charming with squares of 
rose linen. 

I'm not enthusiastic about large 
plants, and even my great favorite, 
AMERICA, which is really a big fellow, 
must be content for a long while to 
grow in a 3-inch pet. To keep my Afri- 
can-violets in scale with their small pots 
and also with the window garden, I 
frequently remove some of their outer 
leaves. Of course, I am not growing ex- 
hibition plants which must have perfect 
whorls of leaves positioned exactly. The 
way I remove foliage from my African- 
violets might even be termed mutilation 
by exhibitor’s standards. Great exhibi- 
tion plants such as those I saw this year 
at the National Convention of the Afri- 
can Violet Society of America at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, can be handsome 
indeed. However, to obtain a plant with 
a 2-foot spread, you must have an area 
somewhat more than 2 feet across to 
grow it in, and lots of us can’t spare 
that much room. 

When plants develop multiple crowns 
and become quite large, they seem to 
be asking to be divided or at least to be 
given bigger quarters. But this request 
I do not accept. I try to detect multiple 
crowns early enough so that I can cut 
them off without scarring the plants. 
I want bloom from my plants, not a lot 
of fat foliage. 

To promote flowering, I apply a liquid 
plant food to my African-violets each 
week. I have found that it’s a good 
plan to alternate the materials so as 
to vary the plants’ diet. During dull 
winter days, when my plants are not be- 
ing helped along with artificial lights, I 
do not try to stimulate them to bloom; 
this would be asking too much. But 
when the plants have good light, I de- 
mand good performance from them and 
so feed them accordingly. 

My African-violets are mighty pretty 
right now. The trays are like delicate 
mosaics, the white STARDUST, CLEMEN- 
TINE, JUNE BRIDE, SNOW PRINCE, RE- 
FRESHING (which, incidentally, sported 
a purple star flower) and THe BRIDE, 
blending into the blues of BLUE Eyes, 
DOUBLE INSPIRATION, JESSIE, ULTRa- 
VIOLET and VENICE BLUE. For interest 
there are POWDER PUFF, PAINTED GIRL, 
Rep Eye, SUGAR BABE, TINKER BELL 
and WINE VELVET; and for dark con- 
trast, the glowing BLACK Maaic, GEN- 
EVA BEAUTY, NEPTUNE and PURPLE 
KNIGHT. As for the pinks, DouBLe 
PINK Boy, DoUBLE PINK GIRL, DOUBLE 
PINK CLOUD, PINK NEPTUNE, PINK 
SHOCKING, WILD Rosa and that utter 
darling, PINK DRESDEN, these you 
have to see to believe how pretty they 
are. 

An African-violet’s condition is evi- 
dence as to whether or not it is getting 
enough light or sun. Usually full win- 
ter sun isn’t too strong, though it can 
be if it is intensified by brilliant reflec- 





HARDY SWISS GIANT. 


iy 


PANSY 


PLANTS 


SOME IN BUD YY 
AND BLOOM 


RAINBOW COLORS 

EASY TO GROW 

Plant them now and 

next spring pick 

sies 5 in. around from 

your own garden. Sent 

stpaid about Octo- 
r i. Cultural direc- 
tions free. 

SPECIAL for carly 
orders! For $1 bill and this ad, 25 giant 
pansies PLUS 3 hardy carnation plants. 
Double orders allowed. 100 for $3.50. 
For each $1 worth, send 10¢ to help 
cover shipping, or we ship C D 

ROCKNOLI Nursery Dept. 15 Morrow, Ohie 


FREE © FREE « FREE 


Write Today for 


Mid-America Jubilee 


HARVEST SALE 
LISTINGS 


Terrific values in Hollies—Pyracan- 
thas—Bulbs—Blue Spruce—‘‘Water- 
melon Red’”’ Crape Myrtle—Shrubs— 
—Shade Trees—Living Fences—and 
a host of Ornamentals. 


Sale in celebration of Mid-America 
Jubilee. 


Mail postcard for free full-color roto- 
gravure listings today! 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


R.F.D. 1, ELSBERRY, MO. 
* * 


FREES Stern's 1956 
Fall Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
AB STERN’S hunseais 


Dept. G Geneva, N. Y. 


24 rican Violets 


Our famous special: Our selection, not duplicating what 
Hye ee on size, labelled, $1.00; 2/$1.75; 
pooh he , Guide, free. By air mail 
tells you how to grow and flower all items listed. 
Amaryilis. H. & 8., Calif. hybrids, 90¢, 3/$2.50. Dutch 
hybrids, our choice, unlabelled, $3.50, cabelies $4.75. 

aster, darkest red, largest flower, (11” 00. 
Anthuriums, everbloomers, easy to grow. A. ho no A 
largest. $6.00 and $7.00. Blooming size, $5.00. A. 
scherzerianum. most colorful, $3.75 and $5.00. 
Miscellaneous: 40 Oxalis, Bermuda Buttercup. 
uchess, white or mixture of several var. ; 
2 Nerines; 4 Tulbaghias, everbloomers. 
3 items, 75. 
Every item labelled, postpaid. In Calif. add 4% sales 
tax. For Canada, add 50¢ Inspection Fee for all orders. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
La Verne, Calif. 
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Grand 
20 Achimenes ; 
Each item, $1.00, 


Dept. F 
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tions from the snow. Last winter I re- 
turned one evening to find many of my 
pale varieties either freckled or frankly 
sunburned; JUNE BRIDE and CLEMEN- 
TINE looked like bathing beauties after 
their first day at the beach. 


The timeworn advice that African- | 
violets need shade is, generally speaking, | 
wrong. When I’m shown plants that | 


won’t bloom, I usually discover that 
they were (1) not at a window, (2) 
standing in water or (3) so thickly cov- 
ered with multiple crowns that a flower- 
ing stem couldn’t fight its way through 
the foliage. 

An agreeable aspect of growing saint- 
paulias is that they like the same atmos- 
phere we do. It should be about 70° 
to 72°. They can stand it a little cooler 
and don’t mind it somewhat warmer. 
1 am amazed at the wide temperature 
variation that the plants endure with 
equanimity. Sometimes the temperature 
has varied from 60° to 75°. A drop of 
10° at night, as occurs outdoors when 
the sun goes down, is preferable to 
maintaining the steady heat of the day. 
Saintpaulias also want a fresh atmos- 
phere. Except on cold days I lower the 
middle window about an inch or so 
from the top in the morning and again 
in the midafternoon. Such a small room 
as mine can get stuffy, and both the 
African-violets and I need plenty of 
fresh air. 

Like the woman I met at the New 
England Flower Show, I too would not 
know much about insects and diseases if 
I hadn’t learned about most of them 
elsewhere than in my own window gar- 
den. Only petiole rot has occurred on 
my plants. The house-plant sprays 
which I keep on hand I use only on my 
other plants. 

In my windows I have some plants 
other than African-violets because I like 


fragrance; if saintpaulias have a fault, | 
it is that they are scentless. Heliotrope, . | 


jasmine, narcissus, hyacinth and sweet- 
leaved geraniums appeal to me because 


of their fragrance. Amazingly enough, | 
all grow happily with my African-violets. | 


And the occasional aphids which escape 
my eagle eye and clamber over the ger- 
aniums, heliotrope, narcissus and other 
plants fortunately do not stray to my 
African-violets. 

Let’s all spread the word that African- 
violets are actually easy to grow. With 
full light, sterile soil, room-temperature 
water, sufficient heat and ventilation 
they are bound to thrive. Without these 
basic environmental conditions, African- 
violets aren’t difficult to grow, they're 
impossible! 

No, you don’t need to be a doctor to 
grow saintpaulias, but the practice of 
preventive medicine—their kind—is es- 
sential. And if you have healthy plants, 
by all means grow some of them my 
way—where they can be seen and en- 
joyed. Everybody likes to look at Afri- 
can-violets!® 
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SALES AGENTS:— 
Some territories available 





There’s still time to have an 
ORLYT winter garden 


Why Wait? Now’s the best time to buy your ORLYT 
Greenhouse. It’s completely prefabricated so you can 
have it operating ready for fall planting . . . producing 
exotic plants and flowers right in mid-winter, just in 
time for the December holidays and other occasions. 


USE OUR EASY BUDGET PLAN 


This ample sized ORLYT pictured is only 
$635. or less than $21.00 a month. Other 
models from $250. Installation costs can 
be budgeted too. Order now, assembling 
your ORLYT goes easier and faster at 
this time of year. It’s fun working out of 
doors— work goes faster and you save 
time and labor. 


LORD and =. 
BURNHAM © 


Irvington, N.Y. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 26-9 


Our new 32-page FREE color catalog 
makes it easy to choose the model just 
right for you from a complete selection 
of sizes and designs, either in sparkling 
aluminum or economical California red- 
wood. Write today and we'll rush your 
copy by return mail. 

















































































































































































































Don’t miss the second installment of 


The Home Garden Guide 
to Indoor Gardening 


. .. the informative, colorful, complete story of plants for 


the home and the home greenhouse. 


IT’S IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


Flower Grower 
THE HOME GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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SOMETHING NEW 
UNDER. EVERY SUN 


Gardening is among the oldest of our pleasures, constant yet always 
changing. Every year we pursue the same cycle of planting, cultivating, 
watering and weeding, leading always to the time of flower, fruit, harvest. 
Yet each season, even each day, brings a new variety of plant, a new tool, 
a new way to do an old job better. 


The wise gardener keeps up with everything that’s new under the horti- 
cultural sun, by reading Flower Grower every month. 


Take October, for example. Here are some of the features for fall that 
will keep you informed, make you an even better gardener: 


New Styles for Spring Bulb Plantings—This spring’s flower shows offer 
a rich mine of imaginative bulb planting designs. Flower Grower's 
artists and photographers bring these ideas to you in an exciting pic- 
ture story. 


Know the Daffodils—More and more gardeners are planting daffodils 
for spring bloom. Grant Mitsch, a well-known daffodil specialist, de- 
scribes the varieties available to home gardeners today. 


The Right Shade Tree for You—Fall is the time to plant shade trees, 
and several recent introductions are making garden news. Flower 
Grower's report on new and standard varieties is required reading 
for any gardener who wants to grow his own shade. 


SPECIAL SECTION ... HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO 
INDOOR GARDENING, PART II 
How the Buell Gloxinias came to be—A picture story of the propagat- 
ing methods of Albert Buell, with photos of the famous hybrids that 
bear his name. 


101 Foliage Plants, Part II—More plants for indoors, terrace and porch, 
both old favorites and esoteric types, described by T. H. Everett and 
illustrated in color by Allianora Rosse. 


Growing African Violets—An excerpt from the new book by Flower 
Grower’s Associate Editor William Meachem, An Easy Guide to 
African Violets. 


Travel: See England and the Chelsea Show—An armchair trip through 
English gardens and the fabulous Chelsea Flower Show. 


Those are some of the reading pleasures coming up in Flower Grower for 
October. You'll also find features and articles on The Best Soil for House 
Plants, Pest Control in the Home Greenhouse, news about shrubs, trees, 
flowers and house plants—the exciting, continuing story of variety and 
change in gardening. 


LOOK FOR 


Flower Grower 


THE HOME GARDEN MAGAZINE 


In your mailbox or at your favorite magazine stand during 
the fourth week in September 





Landscape of the Street 


[From Pace 41] borhood. If we think 
of setting the houses down in a large 
developed park, or in a rural area with 
its patterns of windbreaks, hedgerows, 
and orchards, the possibilities will sug- 
gest themselves. The restful beauty of 
a street lined with fine old elms or oaks 
is no doubt the best known example. 
Not the least aspect of this beauty is the 
wonderful sense of three-dimensional 
space given by the spread and structure 
of large trees. A master tree plan, de- 
veloped by co-operative action among 
the neighbors, could bring these possi- 
bilities to every block of houses . 

The Master Plan. The only way to 
avoid a hodge-podge—and all the vari- 
ous conflicts of trees and views and 
fences and hedges and pinks and oranges 
and clotheslines and incinerators and so 
on which go with it—is to connect and 
integrate all the specific decisions as 
closely as possible. This must be done, 
not in words, but in drawings which are 
the language of physical development. 
Since all lots or building sites may not 
be developed at once, what you need 
is a master plan which projects the phy- 
sical development of the entire neigh- 
borhood as_ specifically as possible 
without inhibiting present or future 
home owners. This plan should be 
maintained in a state of flexible develop- 
ment by co-ordinating it closely with de- 
tailed plans for each lot or building site, 
whether or not they are prepared by the 
same people. This master plan can 
project the following: 

1. Land Use and Circulation Pattern. 
A detailed projection of relations be- 
tween houses and other buildings, 
streets, topography, pedestrian circula- 
tion, and various private, semiprivate 
and public outdoor uses. 

2. Neighborhood Tree Pattern. This 





Beachcomber Container 


This small plant container was 
made from articles found on the 
beaches of Puget Sound in the state 
of Washington. The shell of the 
giant barnacle Balanus nubilis re- 
places a clay pot. A weathered cedar 
knot of driftwood becomes the 
holder. The gay form of the blood 
starfish Henricia leviuscula com- 
pletes the setting—M. H. Woop 
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is the basic, three-dimensional spatial 
structure of the neighborhood, inte- 
grating and expressing all the relations 
between topography, structures, views, 
open space, and circulation. All of the 
trees on every lot, as well as those 
on streets or public spaces, affect all of 
the neighbors. It is possible with care- 
ful planning, based on the needs and 
desires of all the neighbors, to produce 
neighborhood patterns of trees more 


satisfying and beautiful than any known | 


examples. This does not necessarily 
mean a lot of trees—just the right 
amount to solve the specific problems 
of sun and wind and views and desires. 

3. Enclosure Pattern. Co-ordinating 
detailed design of fences, walls, gates, 
and similar structures and all types of 
boundary plantings—small trees, shrubs, 
ground covers—in order to produce a 
detailed harmony at eye level through- 
out the neighborhood. 

4. Detailed Development. Detailed 
development of specific community 
spaces or facilities which might grow 


out of the detailed land use and topog- 
raphy analysis, as discussed below. 

5. Engineering. Coordination of nec- 
essary engineering, such as drainage, 
utilities, and streets, with these elements. 
There are many gaps between the en- 
gineering within public rights-of-way 
and that on private land. 

The essence of the creative potential 
of the master plan is its co-ordinated 
projection of all such neighborhood pat- 
terns closely integrated with the private 
plans for each lot or site. In 1944 Re- 
vere Copper and Brass Inc. published an 
intelligent and farsighted little book 
titled YOU AND YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 
It was prepared by Oscar Stonorov and 
Louis I. Kahn, architects, of Philadel- 
phia. The following is quoted or para- 
phrased from this booklet because it is 
now out of print. It outlines the basic 
objectives of neighborhood planning, 
and the means for achieving them: 

Minimum Requirements. Planners 
believe a good neighborhood should 
have: safe streets, a modern school, 
playgrounds, a neighborhood house, a 
nursery, a teen-age building, shopping 
centers, a health center. All these ele- 
ments that make and serve a neighbor- 
hood must be closely related to each 
other. A large park 5 miles away is no 
good to the neighborhood—it should be 
close by. A baseball field 20 blocks 
away is no good to the neighborhood— 
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SELLING OUT 
SALE 


400,000 Camellias 
500,000 Rhododendrons 
400,000 Azaleas 


2 Million Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs of Every Description 


I am selling out the remainder of National Nurseries stock at give-away prices. Nothing 
Reserved. Sale will continue until entire stock is sold. It may take one or two years. Com- 


plete nursery, land and all is for sale on terms to suit. The plants must go regardless 
of price. 





CAMELLIAS—Mixed from 400 varieties of some of World’s finest camellias, unlabeled. 
Will try to send your choice but cannot guarantee. 2 to 3 year old, mostly 
budded: 6 for $5.00; 12, $9.00; 100, $65.00. 


SASANOQUA CAMELLIAS—(very hardy)—2 year: 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00; 100, $65.00. 
NATIVE AZALEAS—thardy deciduous, will grow anywhere)—Mixed colors, 1 ft. to 3 ft.: 
12, $3.00; 24, $5.00; 100, $18.00. 
EVERGREEN AZALEAS—well established rooted cuttings—i2, $3.00; 24, $5.00; 100, 
$18.00; 1000, $150.00. 
RHODODENDRONS—(grow anywhere, evergreen, unsurpassed in beauty)—Mixed colors, 
1 ft. to 4 ft.: 12, $4.00; 24, $7.00; 100, $25.00. 
ENGLISH IVY—(climbing vine)—rooted cuttings: 12, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
ST. AUGUSTINE LAWN GRASS—neccessary to mow)— it is hardy, plant any time, ever- 
green, thrives in shade as well as sun, $4.00 per bushel twigs. 











DO YOUR OWN LANDSCAPING AT THESE GIVE-AWAY PRICES OF: 50¢ Ea. (2 to 4 ft.)—Flowering shrubs: 
Weigela Rosea, Spirea, Lilac, Snowberry, Forsythia, Dogwood, Duetzia, Mock Orange, Althea, Rosebud, 
Bive Mist, Butterfly Bush, Beauty Bush, Hydrangea, Hypericum, Coral Berry. Trees: Weeping Willow, Pin 
Oak, Maple, Elm, Magnolia, Ash, Tulip, Birch. Hedge: 2 to 4 ft. Your choice of Privet or Multifiora 
Rose: $9.00 per 100. 


All above plants shipped prepaid. You may come to the nursery and make your selection as to varieties. 
No time to send price lists or letters during this sale. Remittance with order. All plants sold as is 
on Sales Lots. On mail orders you may return any unsatisfactory plants on rceipt for full refund. 


Minimum Order $3.00 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER BARGAINS! COME SEE FOR YOURSELF! 
Save enough on shrubbery to pay for a trip to Mississippi's beautiful Gulf Coast! 
OPEN EVERY DAY — RAIN OR SHINE 
Halfway between Gulfport and Biloxi (Turn at the Big Sign on the Beach) 


ADDRESS MAIL ORDERS TO — 
WILL SHIP ANY TIME 


SPURGEON PICKERING, Dept. FGS, Biloxi, Mississippi 











LEARN THE BRANDS! 
@ The manufacturers’ brand names in the advertisements in FLOWER GROWER 
are the quickest, most accurate method of ordering the exact products you want. 











YOUR HOME NEEDS A 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD PLANTER 


Movable redwood planters bring new beauty to 
gardens, patios, porches, windows — any out- 
door or indoor spot! Perfect showcases 

favorite plants. Softly glowing redwood is 
bound by strong bronze bands. Weather- 


assured. Many inexpensive 
sizes and styles! At your garden supply store. 


835 Commercial Street, 
Patio Wood Products San Gabriel, Callfc 





Purple-flowering plants in bud $9.95 
White-flowering plants in bud 15.00 
FOB Monroe—Railway Express Shipment 

Cash with order, please. 
Cultural instructions furnished 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 


Monroe Dept. A. Michigan 


FREE ADVANCE COPY NEW CATALOG 


60 illustrated | pages of unusual and hard-to-find 
quip and accessories for African 
a sad Gi i Ger Azaleas, all green- 
house and indoor plants. Everything from potting 
mixes and od foods to’ large aluminum plant 
stands and es lights. rene eno selection any 
door plants 

and greenhouse. Send now for your ap copy. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 916, Oxford, Maryland 

















WHEN ORDERING 


BY MAIL... 
follow these simple suggestions 


l Replying to advertisements, print 

* your name and address, city and 

state clearly. This will mean better 
service to you. 


2 Be sure the name and address and 

* department number of the company 

you are writing to is clear and 
legible. 


3 Enclose eall of your requests and 
*" money for offers of the same com- 
pany in one envelope. 


These easy rules will assure you prompt 
service. 


FLOWER GROWER Magazine 





For a Better Garden! 
ATLAS FISH ectiar 
100°% Organic Fertilizer 


Gives Vigorous Growth + Feed os you water 
Non-Burning - Deodorized * Inexpensive 
$4 Pint postpaid, Dept. C 
or ot your Gorden Supply Store 








ches is your Vittilion 


TO RECEIVE AND ENJOY 


Flower Grower 
EVERY MONTH, IN YOUR OWN HOME AND GARDEN 














C 2 YEARS $6. 


R.S.V.P. 


Yes! Begin My 


on ae Grower Subscription 


With the Next Issue 


I ENCLOSE $ 











C) 1 YEAR $3.50 














Mail to: FLOWER GROWER e« ALBANY 1 e NEW YORK 


zone state 









































it should be close by. A shopping cen- 
ter 10 blocks away is good for the next 
neighborhood—it should be close by. 

The Citizen’s Role. Your city or 
county has all the public agencies that 
could provide for the needs of the 
people. However, the planning of your 
neighborhood to fill these needs is a 
job you have to start. Alone you are 
powerless. As an individual your power 
lies in citizen organization. Neighbor- 
hoods must re-create the spirit of the 
New England town meeting to obtain 
citizen participation, and citizen support 
for action. Organize a neighborhood 
planning council. Talk it over with your 
friends and neighbors. There are un- 
doubtedly civic organizations in your 
town, neighborhood, or section which 
are interested in some form of civic ad- 
vancement. Call a meeting of all those 
interested: businessmen’s organizations, 
labor unions, professionals, social work- 
ers, real estate brokers, ministers, 
women’s clubs. .Create block chairmen 
in each block of your neighborhood to 
aid the council and divide the work of 
securing detailed information. A good 
executive committee might be composed 
of a businessman, a worker, a house- 
wife, a teacher, a minister, and an engi- 
neer, architect, or draftsman (you need 
somebody on your committee with tech- 
nical skill who can draw and explain 
maps). Assemble through your block 
chairmen a factual recording of the use 
and conditions of the land of the neigh- 
borhood. Evaluate all of this carefully 
in the council, and decide approximately 
what steps are needed to improve things. 
Thereafter, depending upon what sort 
of community your neighborhood is in, 
you may contact your city planning de- 
partment, or other appropriate munici- 
pal or county agency, or you may have 
to go on under the power of your own 
organization. But improvement is al- 
ways possible. Where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way.® 





Colonial Williamsburg 
Flower Arranger 
to Give Lecture 


@ Mrs. Louise B. FisHER, whose 
flower arrangements for Colonial 
Williamsburg are well known to 
thost who have attended the annual 
Garden Symposium there as well as 
to gardeners elsewhere, will give a 
lecture and demonstration of her 
artistry on September 25 in the new 
Prudential Building, Randolph Street, 
on Chicago’s Lake Front. A special 
exhibit of dried plant material ar- 
ranged by Chicago club women will 
provide a suitable setting for the 
event. Tickets are available at $2.50 
from the Chicago Horticultural So- 
ciety, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Daffodils Take Many Forms 


[FRoM Pace 43] for daffodils, particu- 
larly strong-growing trumpets, large and 
small cups, doubles and poetaz varieties. 
But full sun all day is not at all neces- 
sary. If buildings, hedges, trees or 
shrubs cast shade on the ground part of 
the day, there is no harm. In fact, the 
clear bright colors of many varieties, 
such as those having pink or orange 
cups, last longer and stay fresher in the 
garden if the sunlight is filtered through 
tree or shrub branches overhead. 

Daffodils are particularly effective 
when the bulbs are planted in clusters. 
The number placed in one group will 
vary, depending upon the size of the 
garden and the way the bulbs are being 
used. One should try to place no less 
than five bulbs in a group, all of one 
variety. 

Since varieties flower at different 
times, with the blooming season of the 
family extending for six to eight weeks 
in any one area, many colorful com- 
binations with other garden flowers can 
be planned. Grape hyacinths colored 
bright lavender blue may be clustered in 
front of golden colored daffodils or 
sprinkled through an open mass of pure 
white daffodils. The sparkling colors of 
early flowering tulips like RED Em- 
PEROR contrast sharply with the soft 
yellows and whites of daffodils. All the 
colors of Dutch hyacinths blend beau- 
tifully with tinted or white daffodils. 
English bluebells (scillas) in clear 
Wedgwood blue are fine companions for 
daffodils in the garden or naturalized 
under trees. Many perennials and bed- 
ding plants which bloom at daffodil time 
blend with them beautifully, including 
violets, forget-me-nots, pansies, prim- 
roses, bleeding-heart and assorted rock 
garden plants. 

Every foundation planting around the 
house offers ideal spots for clusters of 


daffodils. Even where deciduous shrubs 
are the major planting around the home, 
daffodils make ideal fillers in between 
and in front to provide early spring 
color before most shrubs come into 
bloom. 

Conventional foundation plantings 
composed of different evergreens includ- 
ing azaleas and broadleaved evergreens, 
provide for daffodil blooms a rich back- 
ground which is just made to order. 
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Space in front of the evergreens, be- 
tween them and the lawn, or between 
one evergreen and the next, can be dug 
over and planted to clusters of bulbs. 
Here the ground need not be disturbed 
from one year to the next. 

Daffodils can make a carpet of bloom 
under choice flowering trees and shrubs 
situated in key spots in shrub and flower 
borders. The bulbs may be selected to 


bloom when there are flowers overhead 
or not, as one desires. For example, 
daffodils may supply much needed color 
under the bare dark grey branches of 
flowering dogwood or tree wisteria. 
There are many problem spots around 
the grounds where conventional garden 
flowers cannot be grown. Most com- 
mon of these, perhaps, is in the shade 
of deciduous trees where the ground is 
not cultivated. This is the ideal place 
to naturalize daffodils—in other words, 
plant them in large informal groups as 
though they were growing wild. Large 
and small cup kinds are ideally suited 
to naturalizing, and so are the sweet 
scented poets narcissus, even in areas 


near streams and pools where the ground | 


is moist. 

Daffodils even have the stamina to 
compete with rough grass growing in 
an unmown area beyond the lawn. Here 
the daffodil foliage can ripen, as it 
should, before the tall grass is cut like 
hay. Frequently, such an area is found 
around the home fruit orchard, and it’s 
a breathtaking sight to see the land- 
scape dappled in spring with bright 
dancing daffodils. 

All the little forms of daffodils— 
species and their hybrids—are ideally 
suited to the rock garden. Here, their 
gay, dancing blossoms are in keeping 
with the size and character of other 
dwarf rock-garden plants. (The booklet 
THE Darropit Story is available from 
your local garden supply dealer—ask 
him for it.)@ 


. GROWERS OF 
Pa, THE WORLD'S FINE 








Plant BABY 
Evergreens 


AND SAVE 40%, 


rubs, 
Fruit Trees, Fruit P' 
Write today for big FREE Jae 
Catalog. 
EMLONG’S @ Box 3 @ Stevensville, Michigon 








TRI-OGEN 








dieldrin Spray 





AYLILIES 





PACHYSANDRA 


The ideal evergreen ground cover plant to gro 
in sunny as well as the shad locations where 
‘ht of about 
-3S; 50 for 
35; 1 oS; 1 \ Prepaid and 
neatly packed. Shipped promptly. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERIES Shrub Ook 10, N. Y. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, 
New Gesneriads, Orchids, etc. Illus- 
trated catalog on request. 

PEARCE SEcD CO. 


Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 











IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


As immigrants from the Netherlands our twenty- 
five years’ —— as growers and our seven 
ears in this country assure 1% that we sell the 
est. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 


J. Leegwater & Sons 


Highland, Indiana 
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For the Finest of the New Camellias... 


Send for our 1956-57 
color catalog, only $.50 
redeemable with your 
first order. 


NUCCIO'S NURSERIES 


Growers of Rare Camellias Since 1935 
3557 Chaney Trail, Altadena, Calif. 








FREE THIS BIG 







“*\\ NURSERY CATALOG 


In Color! Write now—supply lim- 
fags | values in Bulbs, _— 
Shrubs, . Berries, Frui 
& Ornamental Trees, ete. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Free stock 
for early orders. Our 72nd Year. 


MALONEY snes. Bl ee. 
69 Circle Road, 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


FOR yt Og PACT AREA AND EARLY YIELD 


ee sty Pe Skene: 


Perennials. Write 


GIANT BLUEBERRIES 
men hg har 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 17, Bridgman, Mich. 








© Happy Little Elves... 


Dwari Geraniums 


i Rienct Soret na: 3 for $2 
WILSON BROS.  Betcncae, “ine. 














on DWARF TREES in 2 years 


Trees need very small yard space— 
grow only 8 to 10 ft. in 15 years. 
Hardy everywhere. 

Write for color folder with full selection 


CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 
For 65 years —BOX 8-F, Fores? Grove, Oregon 














BULBS 


From Holland 

of ‘teti of Tulips, 

p a niy Lilies, wy - ewe — a 
eous Bulbs, 


All bulbs eo pa duty and 
freight paid to destination, 
HE 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. Van Deursen Sassenheim-Holland 








tribution. P peo in 
on. ‘ac 
on storage rect. 098 





DARWIN 


100 TuLIps*3 =: 


These are not the usual so-called ‘ 7 

Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size of a 50¢ piece. 

OS iy — BP : now! 
other shrubs, trees, evergreens 

write for our FREE fall catalog. 

Ackerman Nurseries 605 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich 
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Ask for our color-illustrated 
catalogue with prices, odering bankesss 4 





Northward the Camellias 


[FROM PAGE 36] The winter of 1932- 
1933 was severe enough to damage or 
kill many species of hardy plants. Privet 
hedges, climbing roses, some varieties 
of peach, rhododendron, laurel, holly 
and azalea were either killed or dam- 
aged. Since that severe winter, rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas have had damaged 
leaves and branches when none ap- 
peared on the camellias. 

At the present time there are several 
home plantings over which I have par- 
tial control in Yonkers and Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York, Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Secretary, Maryland. 
The 1956 weather was severe enough 
to cause some damage on rhododen- 
drons, azaleas and laurel. In some 
places and on some varieties of camel- 
lias both leaves and flower buds were 
damaged. At the same time some varie- 
ties were not injured. In Wilmington, 
Delaware, one white seedling of CoMTE 
DE GOMER had discoloration on the 
flowers while the leaves were good. In 
this same location CHANDLERI ELEGANS, 
variety “Z” (unidentified variety ob- 
tained from the greenhouses at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington), MARIE Woop, KUMASAKA 
(Lapy MARION) and several seedlings 
came through the winter without dam- 
age to leaves or flowers. In general, 
KumasaKA and “Z” varieties were good 
wherever grown. 

It appears that we have made a start 
with both named varieties and seedlings 
tested in various places. That camellias 
can be grown in many parts of Long 
Island and New Jersey is reason for en- 
couragement, and the fact that they 
have withstood even lower temperatures 
than generally occur in these areas is 
a good indication of their potential 
hardiness. There should be a concerted 
effort on the part of all camellia lovers 
and societies to establish test gardens 
from east to west and south to north. 
There are thousands of named varieties 
to start testing and new seedlings are 
being introduced each year.® 





Annual Camellia Festival 


e Known as the “Camellia Capi- 
tal of the World,” Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, sponsors a camellia festival 
each year which attracts 28,000 
visitors. 

The climax of the festival is the 
annual camellia show, the largest 
and one of the oldest of its kind in 
the nation. Featured are displays of 
more than 8,000 waxy blossoms in a 
breath-taking array of single blooms, 
growing plants and flower arrange- 
ments. 

In 1957 the festival will be held 
from March 1 through 10.@ 

















D tive « O tel - C ial 
HOLLIES 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Send for Catalog in Color fo 


Brownell Farms 
Box 5965-F, Milwaukie, Oregon 










STEEL AND ALUMINUM BLDGS. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
EASY TO ERECT 
uTiity sioGs. $171 Pe 





Shipped Sine . pa for Folder 
JOHN COOPER CO., 303 2nd $1., Hackensack, N. J. 


SNOW CROCUS 


ne Pay: Boag aly oo Sigg dh lag 
Crocus. Often flowers in 











te 





FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, Pritt 


AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Evergreens. Plant this Fall! Complete 
line at LOW direct-from a prices. 
quality, best jeties, po ed 

ab) servion, and satisfaction 
by one of America’s oldest oe 
today for Free 60-page 


QOUNT FUL RIDGE NURSERIES 











THE HOME OF RARE TREES 
Hardy, Cedar of Lebanon 3’'—$12.00 
Blue Atlas Cedar 15”-18"—$ 5.00 
Davidia— Dove Tree 2-3'—$12.00 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 


245 Brimfield Rd. - Wethersfield, Conn. 


Less Usual 
Bulb Flowers 


Our Illustrated Catalog offers those lovely 
rarer kinds; so often suggested, so hard to 
find. Sent quickly on request. Dept. Z. 


PEARCE SEED CO. "“oorésrown 


NEW JERSEY 
s . 
Become a Landscape Specialist 
jpasees — earning power. 
for new career. Thor- 
cnah. easy- “to-follow home-study 
method teaches you 
trends in lendosese and garden 
design, 























harter member, Nation \. 
AMERICAN teases CHOOL 
Dept. 196, 4508 Franklin Ave., Des Moines 10, iowa 








PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine hardy mnials are easily grown from 
seeds planted in late ie for spring —s. 


Book ' of y ng for 1956°" is devoted to these 
choice hardy perennials. Yours for the asking. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 65, S. C. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
CLEMATIS GROWERS 


Vines of Beauty and Distinction 
Jackmani ioatetiog > © (white)—Crimson Star (red) 
75 each 


(add $.40 pr thes & packing) 
Send today fer new catalog 
JAMES | GEORGE & SON, INC. 
Fairport, New York 
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Camellias—Pride of the South 


[FROM PaGE 35] as a rule, thoroughly 
dependable and contain sufficient acid to 
meet the plants’ normal needs. If, how- 
ever, your soil is above pH 6.5 it would 
be well to supply additional acid in the 
form of aluminum sulfate, iron chelates 
or sulfur. 

Artificial watering during the dry 
seasons, especially of young plants, is 
positively essential in most areas where 
camellias are grown. During long dry 
periods soak them once each week, 
making sure the water runs long enough 
to reach down to the deepest roots. 
While these plants require good drain- 
age they also need constant moisture. 

Watering is especially important dur- 
ing the first 2 or 3 years after planting. 
Flower buds are formed on camellias in 
late summer and early fall, and if the 
plants get too dry during that season 
buds will not be formed. If there is 
sufficient moisture after the buds are 
formed, they will dry up and refuse to 
open later on. This condition is not 
noticed in many cases until the flowering 
season arrives and the buds, instead of 
developing into flowers, turn brown and 
drop. Inexperienced growers may at- 
tribute bud drop to freezes, when the 
true cause in many cases is lack of 
moisture during the preceding summer 
and fall. 

Maintain a good mulch on all your 
camellias throughout the year to con- 
serve moisture. Any one of several ma- 
terials may be used but peatmoss and 
pine-straw are favorites. It is very im- 
portant to water thoroughly before 
applying the mulch. In addition to con- 
serving moisture the mulch also makes 
the planting appear neat. 

Of the diseases that attack camellias, 
die-back and bloom-blight are perhaps 
the most important. In the case of die- 
back the small branches wilt, droop and 
die completely. If this should occur cut 
the diseased branches back to perfectly 
sound wood and spray the plants with 
any good fungicide. 

Bloom-blight causes brownish spots 
on the petals and may spread to cover 
the entire flower. If the disease is dis- 
covered, pick all diseased flowers from 
the plant and gather all that have fallen 
to the ground and destroy them. Then 
spray with fermate or captan and repeat 
in ten days. If this disease gets a good 
foothold it is difficult to control. 

Scale, in its various forms, is the most 
important insect enemy of camellias. 
The standard remedy is spraying with 
miscible oil containing DDT, but for 
the last several years I have been using 
one of the newer sprays containing 
lindane, malathion and DDT and have 
had no trouble with scale where the 
spray was applied two or more times 
during the season. April and September 
are choice months for applying sprays.® 
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A Wish Come True ... For Home Gardeners Everywhere! 
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When All-America Camellia Selections, Inc., completed three years of 
arduous testing, the winner, and first All-America Camellia, was Cinder- 
ella—a variety developed by California Camellia Gardens. 


Like Cinderella, the fairy tale princess, this fabulous camellia has been 
acknowledged the fairest of the fair. Small wonder, for Cinderella is a 
distinctively beautiful plant. Its ruffled, rose-flushed petals have the lacy 
innocence of an old-fashioned valentine, combined with an exotic charm 
that makes a garden glow. (You can see Cinderella in full color else- 
where in this copy of Flower Grower.) But Cinderella is not a tender, 
pampered plant. All-America trials were held across the country from 

Oregon to Virginia, and hardiness was on 

important factor in selecting a winner. It 

can be grown ovtdoors in many areas, and 


as a porch or greenhouse plont anywhere 
Cy f a in the country. 








If you'd like to be among the first to have 
Cinderella, write to us and we will either 


CAMELLIA GARDENS refer you to a source in your own area, or 


ship direct. 
13531 Fenton Avenue ; 
San Fernando, California Plant Cinderella in your garden this fall! 








444 > When ordering by mail be sure to 
print your name and address clearly. Enclose 


proper amount and allow ample time for delivery. DDD 
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"A wonderful course, written so anyone can understand it” -1.6..mich 
“1 can sell all the Orchids I can produce” tt. 1..\tche 
“Am very proud of my course and plants... Our florist says be will 
buy my Orebids” 


RP, Arkansas 






MAIL COUPON NOW! 
TROPICAL FLOWERLAND, Dept. 79. 4622 Wilshire Bivd., Les Angeles 5, Calif. 


[FROM PaGE 65] but a soil made porous 
by the addition of sand or peatmoss. 
There is no set formula for the soil 
mixture of any plant, partly because 
soils vary greatly throughout the coun- 
try, and because most plants -will 
tolerate a wide difference in soil com- 
position provided adequate drainage 
and nutrients have been added. 

Improper feeding of your house 
plant can mean either of two. things: 
you underfeed them or overfeed them. 
Most everyone recognizes the spindly 
growth, undersized foliage and poorly 
colored flowers of a plant which is un- 
derfed. However, plants often look 
poorly without the owner being aware 
of what is wrong when the piant fails to 
respond after feeding. A cautious peek 
at the root system of a plant often 
reveals damaged feeder roots or an ab- 
sence of them altogether which indicates 
over-feeding. 

Never give supplementary feeding to 
a house plant after potting or re- 
potting until the plant shows signs of 
new growth. Another good rule to fol- 
low in regard to plant feeding is to apply 
liquid or soluble fertilizer only after 
the plant has been thoroughly watered. 

It’s at this point that confusion often 
exists between nutritional problems and 
plant diseases. Often the symptoms are 
similar, so be sure you know what ails 
your house plant before you apply any 
remedies. If you doubt your own analy- 
sis, consult some grower, amateur or 
professional, who can give you: sound 
advice. 


Trouble-Shooting Guide 
For Indoor Gardeners 


This list includes plants commonly 
grown in the house, followed by those 
more generally grown in the greenhouse. 
The temperature given refers to night 


temperature. Daytime temperatures 

should be 10° to 15° higher. 
Suggested means for control of in- 

sects and diseases follow the plant list. 


House Plants 


AFRICAN-VIOLET Soil: 2 soil, “4 
sand, % peat or leafmold. Temp: 65°. 
Light: full light and sun in winter, less 
as days grow brighter; very compact 
growth with light green leaves indicates 
too much light; long stems indicate in- 
sufficient light. Growth Problems: for 
foliage spotted due to splashing of cold 
water, use tepid water; failure to 
flower due to improper light. Insects: 
aphid, cyclamen mite, mealy bug, root 
nematode, slugs, springtails. Diseases: 
mildew, stem rot. 

AMARYLLIS Soil: 2 soil, %4 ma- 
nure, % peat or leafmold. Temp: 65°. 
Light: full sun except light shade in 
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R/x for Healthy Plants 


summer for plants either outdoors or 
indoors. Bloom Requirements: failure 
to bloom due to poor growing condi- 
tions after previous flowering; during 
this time buds are formed in the bulb 
for next bloom; keep plants growing 
after flowering until late fall, when 
water should be withheld and plants 
allowed to die back; start into growth 
in January and feed regularly. Insects: 
mealy bugs, bulb flies. When maggots 
of bulb flies eat out the center of the 
bulb it is best to discard the bulb or treat 
with hot water at 110°-111.5° for four 
hours. Diseases: Virus disease causes 
red spots on leaves; remove and burn 
infected parts; generally not fatal. 

BEGONIA (house plant varieties not 
including Christmas and tuberous be- 
gonia) Soil: % each: soil, sand, manure 
and peat or leafmold. Temp: 60°-65°. 
Light: protect from bright sun during 
spring and summer. Growth Problems: 
drying of leaf margin generally due to 
lack of humidity; leaf drop due to too 
heavy or too wet a soil; failure to flower 
due to environmental conditions such 
as lack of light or too dry an atmos- 
phere. Insects: aphid, mealy bug, cycla- 
men mite, leaf and root nematode, 
thrip, springtails. Diseases: botrytis, 
mildew, damping-off. 

CACTI & SUCCULENTS Soil: % 
each: soil, sand, manure, leafmold. 
Temp: 65°. Light: full sun. Insects: 
mealy bug, scale, red spider mite, cycla- 
men mite, root nematode, slugs and 
snails. Diseases: stem rot (may be 
caused by over-watering). 

CHRISTMAS CACTUS Soil: %4 
each: soil, sand, manure, leafmold. 
Temp: 65°. Light: full sun except for 
light shade in summer. Bloom Require- 
ments: buds will not form when the 
night temperature is high, 70° to 75°; 
buds will not form except during short 
days, and an electric light near the 
plant in the evening is sufficient to pre- 
vent bud formation. Insects: mealy bug. 
Diseases: stem rot (avoid overwatering). 

COLEUS Soil: 2 soil, % sand, % 
peat or leafmold. Temp: 60°. Light: 
full sun. Growth Problems: leggy 
growth due to insufficient light; leaf 
drop due to poor light, dry air, or natu- 
ral causes on old woody plants. Insects: 
mealy bug. Diseases: blackleg. 

FOLIAGE PLANTS (including ivy, 
philodendron, crassula, dieffenbachia, 
dracaena, sansevieria, peperomia and 
others) Soil: 2 soil, 44 sand, % peat 
or leafmold. Temp: 65° to 70°. Light: 
will tolerate poor light but grow better 
in good light with protection from 
bright sun. Growth Problems: leaf 
margins turn brown when the atmos- 
phere is too dry; spotting of foliage may 
result from too much sun. Insects: 
aphis, mealy bug, red spider mite, scale, 
springtails, slugs and snails. Diseases: 


stem rot. 

GERANIUMS Soil: % soil, % sand, 
Y% peat or leafmold. Temp: 60°. Light: 
full sun. Growth Problems: red color 
in leaves due to low temperature or 
root injury due to excessive dryness; 
lack of flowers usually due to insuffi- 
cient light especially during winter; light 
leaf margins which become brittle due 
to lack of potash, so use fertilizer high 
in this element. Insects: white fly, cycla- 
men mite, mealy bug, red spider mite. 
Diseases: blackleg, stem rot, crinkles, 
botrytis. 

GLOXINIA Soil: % each of soil, 
sand, manure, and peat or leafmold. 
Temp: 65°. Light: full light cxcept 
protection from hot sun in late spring 
and summer. Growth Problems: spindly 
growth indicates insufficient light 
coupled with too high a temperature; 
bud blast due to several factors such 
as overwatering. sudden temperature 
change, or too dry an atmosphere. In- 
sects: red spider mite, cyclamen mite, 
thrip, root nematode, slugs and snails, 
springtails. Diseases: stem rot, mildew, 
botrytis. 


Greenhouse Plants 


AZALEA Soil: pure acid peat or soil 
mixture with a high peat or leafmold 
content. Temp: 55° to 60°. Light: full 
sun. Bloom Requirements: failure to 
bloom due to too high a temperature; 
plants brought in from outdoors in the 
fall should be kept in a cool but light 
room at 40° to 50°. In January raise 
temperature to 55° to 60°. Insects: 
aphid, red spider mite, cyclamen mite, 
mealy bug, lace bug, slugs and snails. 
Diseases: stem rot, chlorosis (not a dis- 
ease but so listed for convenience). 

CALCEOLARIA Soii: % each of 
soil, sand, manure, and peat or leaf- 
mold. Temp: 50° to 55°. Light: full 
sun from November to March. Pro- 
tection from full sun for remainder of 
year. Bloom Requirements: failure to 
bloom due to temperatures above 60°; 
plant produces foliage above 60° but 
must have about three months at a 
lower temperature for bud formation 
and development. Insects: aphid, thrip, 
mealy bug, red spider mite, white fly, 
slugs. Diseases: botrytis, stem rot. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM Soil: 2 soil, 


.Y% sand, “4 peat or leafmold. Temp: 


50° to 55°. Light: full light. Bloom 
Requirements: failure to flower may be 
due to too low a temperature or too 
long a day (light period); check the 
catalogs of specialists for recommenda- 
tions. Imsects: aphid, leaf nematode, 
thrip, midge, root nematode, mealy bug, 
white fly. Diseases: mildew, botrytis. 
Leaf spot may be troublesome; it is 
characterized by circular, dark brown 
areas on the leaf which eventually 





merge and become dry. Spray with 
ferbam. 

CINERARIA Soil: % soil, “4 sand, 
Y% peat or leafmold. Temp: 50° to 55°. 
Light: full sun. Bloom Requirements: 
failure to flower due to temperatures 
above 60°; requires 6 weeks below 60° 
for bud formation. Insects: spider mite, 
cyclamen mite, thrips, aphis, white fly, 
mealy bug. Diseases: virus; root and 
stem rot may cause sudden wilting; pre- 
vent by sterilizing soil and equipment. 

CYCLAMEN Soil: % soil, 4 sand, 
% leafmold. Temp: during the summer 
keep as cool as possible; during the 
winter grow 50° to 55°. Light: shade in 
summer. Growth Problems: weak 
growth due to low light intensity or ex- 
cessive temperatures; dried leaf spots 
may be due to excessive light; bud blast 
due to high temperature or low light 
intensity. Insects: red spider mite, cycla- 
men mite, thrip, root nematode. Grubs 
eating roots may cause sudden wilting. 
Treat soil in advance of planting with 
lead arsenate at rate of 1 pound to 8 
bushels of soil. Diseases: botrytis, stem 
rot. 

FUCHSIA Soil: %4 each soil, sand, 
manure, and peat or leafmold. Temp: 
50° to 55°. Light: protect from bright 
sun in early spring and summer. Bloom 
Requirements: bud drop due to too dry 
an atmosphere. Insects: white fly, aphid, 
cyclamen mite, thrip, scale, mealy bug, 
red spider mite, slugs and snails. Dis- 
eases: botrytis. 

HYDRANGEA Soil: for blue hy- 
drangeas the soil should be treated with 
aluminum sulphate, 1 pound to 5 gal- 
lons of water applied at the rate of 1 
cup per plant per week. This makes the 
soil very acid, 5.5 or lower. If diffi- 
culty has been experienced obtaining a 
good pink color, use hydrated lime at 
the rate of 1 level tablespoon per plant 
in early fall, about August, as if you 
wait until forcing time treatment may 
not be effective. Use basic soil mixture 
of % soil, % peat, % manure. Temp: 
60°-65° after they have been brought 
in from the coldframe. Light: full sun, 
except light shade when in full flower. 
Bloom Requirements: failure to set buds 
due to (a) too high temperature—should 
have 6 weeks of temperature below 65°; 
(b) early frost which causes leaf drop 
before flower buds formed; (c) pruning 
after bud formation, thus removing 
buds. Insects: aphid, thrip, red spider 
mite, root nematode. Diseases: mildew 
botrytis. 

POINSETTIA Soil: %4 each of soil, 
sand, manure, and peat or leafmold. 
Temp: 60° to 65°. Light: full sun. 
Growth Problems: leaf drop usually due 
to allowing the soil to become dry for 
short periods; blindness occurs when 
night temperatures are above 65° or 
when days are too long (even an elec- 
tric light near the plants turned on for 
a few minutes at night can cause blind- 


ness). Imsects: mealy bugs, scale. Dis- 
eases: there are several troublesome 
stem rots and bacterial wilts; best con- 
trol is prevention through sterilization 
of soil and equipment. 

PRIMROSE (mostly Primula mala- 
coides) Soil: % soil, % manure, % 
leafmold. Temp: 50°. Light: full sun. 
Growth Problems: yellowing and brown- 
ing of leaf margins results when foliage 
suffers for water. Fumigation with nico- 
tine to control aphids aggravates this 
condition. Insects: aphid, thrip, white 
fly, red spider, mealy bug. Diseases: 
mosaic, botrytis, stem rot. 


Insects and Diseases 
Insects 


The materials listed below for the 
control of insects and diseases are basic 
ingredients and not trade names. Check 
contents and recommended use on 
manufacturers’ labels before making 
purchases. Combination sprays contain- 
ing a good insectide such as malathion 
with a good fungicide are very useful. 

APHID: Mostly greenish (black on 
chrysanthemum), about 1/16 inch long, 
soft somewhat pear-shaped body, most- 
ly wingless. Aphis suck plant juices 
making foliage appear shiny and sticky. 
Usually found on terminal growth. 
Control: spray with malathion, lindane 
or nicotine sulphate. 

CATERPILLAR AND EARWIG: 
Caterpillars have soft, cylindrical and 
segmented bodies and are readily seen. 
Earwigs resemble beetles. Both these 
insects chew holes in leaves, flowers or 
stems. Control: malathion, DDT. 

CYCLAMEN MITE: Tiny whitish 
mites visible only with a strong lens. 
Easily spread from plant to plant on 
hands and clothing. Leaves appear dis- 
torted, curled and often brittle. Buds 
may be deformed and black. Plant 
usually stunted. Control: avoid splash- 
ing water, and isolate plant. Spray at 
ten-day intervals with malathion or ara- 
mite. As a preventative rather than a 
cure, soil may be treated with sodium 
selenate, but caution must be used. 

LACEBUG: About ¥% inch long. 
Clear lace-like wings lie flat over back. 
Black specks often seen on under leaf 
surface are insect excrement. Foliage 
appears mottled and stippled and later 
turns brown and crisp. Control: spray 
with DDT, lindane or malathion. 

MEALY BUG: White cottony-ap- 
pearing insect usually on under-leaf sur- 
face; appears to be motionless. Effect 
on plant not striking but gradual weak- 
ening results. Control: spray with ma- 
lathion. 

MIDGE OR GALL FLY: Small 
yellowish gnat-like fly. Eggs layed near 
shoot tips and emerging young maggots 
penetrate succulent tissue. Galls on stem 
and leaf indicate presence of maggots. 
Small buds turn brown and are de- 


formed. Control: spray with DDT, 
lindane. 

NEMATODE, LEAF: Microscopic 
eel-like worms. Mostly troublesome on 
chrysanthemums producing bronze io 
gray wedgeshaped areas in the leaf. 
Eventually entire leaf turns brown and 
hangs on the stem. Control: preventive 
means consist of taking cuttings from 
terminal growth, never from divisions. 
Avoid splashing water, and plant in 
sterilized soil and containers. Soil may 
be treated with sodium selenate. If 
already present, parathion spray may 
be used (in greenhouse only) if safety 
precautions are used. 

NEMATODES, ROOT: Microscopic 
eel-like worms which penetrate root 
tissue forming small knots or galls which 
are easily visible. Injured roots eventu- 
ally cause poor top growth. Control: 
discard infected stock. Cuttings from 
the infected stock may be used when 
absolutely necessary, but avoid portions 
which have been in contact with the soil. 
Use sterilized soil and equipment. (Re- 
ports indicate that some success has 
been had on plants already infected by 
using capsules of ethylene dibromide 
in the soil.) 

RED SPIDER MITE: Tiny mite, tan 
to reddish, is small but may be seen 
with the naked eye. Moves rapidly. 
Usually seen on underside of leaf and 
often produces a fine webbing. Most 
often seen during hot dry weather. 
Control: spray with malathion or ara- 
mite; DDT will not control. Sodium 
selenate treatment of soil helpful if 
done previous to infestation. 

SCALE: Small insect which inserts 
sucking mouth part in plant tissue and 
then develops a hard scale over its body 
and remains permanently attached to 
the leaf in one position. Scales may be 
picked or.rubbed off and are readily 
seen. (The reproductive bodies of ferns, 
known as spores, resemble scale and are 
often confused with them.) Found on 
underside of leaf or on stem. Foliage 
pales and plant loses vigor. Control: 
spray with malathion. 

SLUG AND SNAIL: A slug is a soft, 
slimy, legless creature found under 
stones, flats and around clay pot rims; 
feeds at night chewing ragged holes in 
foliage; may leave a typical slimy track 
behind them as they move from place 
to place. Control: hand picking effec- 
tive, or a commercial bait containing 
metaldehyde may be scattered on the 
soil or on pieces of wood so it won't 
get wet (moisfure reduces effectiveness). 

SPRINGTAIL: Small white jumping 
insect which appears at soil surface; 
does no real harm but considered an- 
noying. Control: a nicotine sulphate 
solution watered into the soil. 

THRIP: Difficult but not impossible 
to see with the naked eye. Movement 
very rapid. Yellowish brown in color 
and very thin, with [See Pace 98] 
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Suburban & Country Dwellers 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic 
tank and cesspool clean. A bacteria con- 
centrate breaks up solids and grease— 

revents overflow, back-up, odors. Regu- 
ar use saves costly pumping or digging. 
Simply mix dry powder in water, flush 
down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. 6 mos. supply (23 ozs) only 
$2.95 ppd. Northel Distributors, FG-9, 
P. O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Walkie Aerator (Pat’d) 


Wherever you can walk you can 
aerate. The Walkie Aerator is now in use 
in the 48 States and several foreign coun- 
tries. WHY work your brains out push- 
ing heavy rollers and —_ ment, strap 
a pair of WALKIE AE ATORS over 
your shoes and walk over the area to be 
covered. Your hands are free to do other 
chores, seed, water, etc. $6.95 pair ppd. 
Walkie Aerator Co. Inc., 2063 E 18th St., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 





The Flora Cart . 


The original, most popular Garden on 
Wheels. Two models available, 3 Tray, 
$52.50, 2 yee | $41.50. Practical, sturdy 
aluminum tubing guaranteed construc- 
tion. Large city water tight trays 
19” x 49”. Ball bearing wheels. Designed 
for use with Fluorescent fixtures. Write 
for literature and additional informa. 
tion on new accessories being offered. 
Tube Craft, Inc., Department D, 1950 
West 114th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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GENERAL 


SHOW-OFF YOUR FAVORITE HOUSE 
PLANT as an attractive lamp by simply 
inserting plastic prongs into soil. Add a bulb 
and a shade and your beautiful living lamp is 
complete. Planter lamp is a complete light- 
ing unit made of non-conductive and rust- 
proof plastic. Can be transplanted from one 
plant to another. $2.50 postpaid without 
shade, $4.50 for a pair. Studio L, FG-9 Box 
63, New York 28, N. Y. 


HANDMADE CRYSTAL SAUCE BOAT 
so much in demand in most households. Its 
beauty will make your favorite sauces taste 
even better. The silver plated spoon is a 
generous size for serving and has a lovely 
classical design on the handle. Boat is 734” 
wide and 314” high. An important little gift 
that knows no season! $2.95 postpaid. Add 
3% sales tax in Pa. Lee Wynn, FG-9, 5446 
Diamond St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


CHAIR TRAY that conveniently clips to 
the arm of chair or sofa, provides a perfect 
surface for serving TV snacks and drinks. 
Tray features two spring clips which auto- 
matically and safely grip arms up to 8” wide. 
Made of rugged styrene plastic in Ivory, 
Burgundy, Forest Green and Crystal clear. 
Wipes clean with a damp cloth. 8” x 12”. 
2 trays $4.65 postpaid. Bob Mitchell’s Prod- 
ucts, FG-9, P. O. Box 4241, Takoma Park, 
Washington 12, D. C. 





Flower Lovers!! 


You, too, can make lovely flower 
arrangements with BLUE RIBBON 
FLOWER HOLDERS and VASE 
STANDS! Hair-pin type holders, non- 
rusting, hold large or small stems at any 
angle. If not available locally, send 
$2.00 for a holder large enough for a 
dinner table arrangement (plus 25¢ 

ostage), and $1.50 for two vase stands. 
lue Ribbon Flower Holder Co., Dept. 
FG, Box 214, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





Be Your Own Plant Doctor! 


These easy 10-minute tests tell how to 
make every plant do better RIGHT 
NOW. Have bigger, better flowers and 
vegetables; keep the lawn fresh and 
green. Revive ailing plants, trees, ever- 
greens. Makes 150 tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash, lime. Order today, 
only $14.95 postpaid. 50-test model, 
$5.89. Famous Better Garden Guarantee. 
Sudbury Laboratory, Box 40D, South 
Sudbury, Mass. 
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OUR LORD’S PRAYER is fittingly im- 
printed in black on a rich plaque hewn from 
the giant California Redwood, the oldest liv- 
ing thing known in the world. The beauti- 
fully grained wood has a high glossy varnish 
finish to retain its natural color. It’s bound 
to find a cherished spot in anyone’s room— 
child or adult. A thoughtful remembrance. 
$1.00 postpaid. Carol Beatty Company, FG-9, 
7410 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. 























PREVENT PAINFUL FALLS and serious 
injuries by installing a Bath Grip on your 
built-in tub. The knobbed handle 15” high 
gives firm and steady support when getting 
in and out of the tub. Installed or removed 
in seconds. Rubber-covered arms cling to tub. 
Rustproof metal, beautifully finished. Indis- 
pensable for the aged or infirm. $6.95 post- 
paid. Leisure Industries, Dept. 11, 96-09 
Metropolitan Ave., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


HOT WATER IN A JIFFY for coffee, 
shaving, sterilizing instruments or boiling 
eggs. Imported from Germany, this portable 
immersion heater is the answer. Use it at 
home, in the office, at school, on the road, or 
on vacation. Comes equipped with 32” in- 
sulated plastic coated wire and heat-resistant 
handle. AC or DC, 110 volts. $3.50 postpaid. 
Hoffritz for Cutlery, FG-9, 331 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 







































Pot Grown Zoysia Is Faster 


Grow a beautiful weed-free ZOYSIA 
lawn without tearing up your present 
lawn. Healthy, pot-grown Zoysia grass is 
more drought-resistant, spreads faster 
than cut plugs. A well developed uncut 
root system feeds your Zoysia while 
weeds and crab grass starve. 100 Meyer 
Z-52 or Matrella fast-growing plants, 
$10.00. Guaranteed. ORDER TODAY. 
Beck’s Zoysia Co., 802 N. College St., 
Dept. 69, Auburn, Ala. 
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A Wonderful Combination 


This new plastic 
house combined, only $199.50. 10 ft. wide 
and 24 ft. long. The 10x12 greenhouse 
section has dutch door and 3 large win- 
dows for thorough ventilation. The plas- 
tic is tough, and it is very good for your 
plants. Recommended 
builders of the nationally famous prefab- 
greenhouses and originators of 
greenhouse insulation. Write Redfern’s, 
Mulino, Oregon. 


nhouse and lath 



























Original African Sculpture 


Hand carved by native tribesmen in 
ebony and other African woods. Har- 
monize beautifully with any plant ma- 
terial in making an exceptionally dis- 
tinguished living room decoration. Each 
head is an individual carving. Ebony 
head as shown 6”-7”, $9.00 Brown 
hardwood 6”-714”, $7.00 ea. Write for 
illustrated folder showing other interest- 
ing and unusual pieces. V. C. Lobert, 884 
West End Ave., New York 25, NY. 



































Webfoot Sure-Grip Flower Frog 


New, exclusive design! Permits mak- 
ing any type arrangement using long 
stemmed, heavy flowers or small, deli- 
cate blooms. Spacing of holes in top and 
EXTRA B OM GRATING allew in- 
serting stems at any angle. No adhesives 
needed. 3-suction cups cling rigidly to 
flat or curved-bottom containers. Posi- 
tively cannot tip. Green or white plastic. 
$1.00 ppd. Special rates to clubs! Web- 
foot, P.O. Box 93, Montebello 2, Calif. 











Handbook Helps Orchids Bloom 


Now you, too, can bring orchids to 
bioom at home where other house 
plants grow. Home Orchid Club’s 100- 
page illustrated Handbook gives you 
easy and successful method now used 
by hundreds of Club members. $5.00 
Handbook now only $3.95 while limited 
printing laste. Order “Home Cattleya- 
Grower's Handbook” today. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Home Orchid Club, Box 
521-F, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
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The Toy That Grows and Grows 


New, Jack and the Bean Stalk Miracle 
Vine Plant in bowl teaches children 
flower care. Amazing seeds in new soil- 
less growing medium grow like magic 
when dampened. Perfect for kiddies’ 
room or window! Complete with famous 
story book; 9 full-color cut-outs of story 
characters on stand-up bases. Guaranteed 
to grow. Ideal gift anytime. The Sanders 
Co., Int'l Merchandise Mart., Dept. FG- 
956, El Paso, Tex. $1.00 ppd. 





Exciting “Breakfaster” 


It toasts as it cooks! A thrilling gift— 
and so wonderfully convenient to own 
yourself! Top grill brews coffee, cooks, 
frys or boils while you toast bread or 
sandwiches in handy pull-out compart- 
ment below. Perfect for couples, bache- 
lors, college students—porch meals, TV 
snacks! 110 V, AC or DC. Amazing price 
only $7.95 ppd. plus 75¢ packing. Money 
Back Guarantee. Calkins Appliance Co., 
FG-7, 1103 Sheffield Ave., Niles, Mich. 





Pfffffft....And Shining Leaves 


... at the teuch of a button. LEAF- 
GLOW is the only aerosol for shining 
leaves. Leaf-Glow permanently lusterizes 
all hard surfaced leaves. . . . Guaranteed 
safe—harmless. No more messy wiping— 
daubing—-sticky fingers. A Leaf-Glow 
shine grows with the leaves and makes 
them dust-resistant. 5 oz. can contains 
enough for thousands of leaves. Money 
Back Guar. $1.00 plus 10¢ post. Renard 
Co., 39 W. 26th Si., New York 10, N.Y. 
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shop in 


Flower Grower's 


GENERAL 


BAMBOO TONGS, are so handy for 
barbecues, patio cooking, buffet self-service, 
Sunday evening supper partiés and company 
brunches. In fact, they adapt well to every- 
day family use. Use them to serve salads, 
hot rolls, turn steaks, chops, etc. Each set 
contains three sizes—14”, 10\4” and 8”. 
A gift of distinction! $1.98 per set postpaid, 
2 sets for $3.49. Howell Enterprises, FG-9, 
Box 162, Langhorne, Pa. 


ADD COLOR TO YOUR ROOM with 
these attractive and comfortable braided seat 
pads. The centers are multi-colored with 
solid borders of red, yellow, black or green. 
Round mat 15” in diameter sells for $1.25 
postpaid, and the square-end which measures 
16” long and 15” wide, $1.50. Rockaway 
House, FG-9, 50 Main St., East Rockaway, 
, ee 


SQUEEZEFLO, THE 3 IN 1 GARDEN 
HOSE VALVE. It's a spray head, a flow 
control and hose nozzle. Fits any standard 
garden hose and adjusts water flow from a 
gentle sprinkling spray to a powerful jet with 
thumb action. Removable screw-on spray 
head is ideal for sprinkling small, tender 
flowers. Made of cycolac, it will give years of 
trouble-free service. Automatically shuts off 
water when released. $1.95 postpaid. Everett 
D. Ricker, Dept. E-14, 422 N. E. 32 St, 
Miami 37, Fla. 





Makes The Soil Betier 


W-W Compost Grinder has inter- 
changeable rollers and grinding screen 
to let you shred organic matter properly 
for composting or mulch as well as grind 
fine enough for potting soil and top dress- 
ing. Rejects unwanted material. $184.50 
complete with 24% h.p. recoil starter 
B & S engine or $128.50 less engine and 
belt guard, f.o.b. Wichita. Terms usually 
arranged. Send for literature. W-W 
Grinder Corp., Dept. G, Wichita, Kansas. 





Grow Your Own Orchids For Gifts 
(1) CYMBIDIUM ORCHIDS: As- 


sorted colors: flowering size plants, 
special $7 each; 3 for $24. LABELED 
cymbidium back bulbs, 2 for $5.50. (2) 
CYPRIPEDIUMS, best orchids to grow 
in the home; 3 plants $10.75; 12 for 
$49.75. CYMBIDIUMS & CYPRIPED- 
IUMS, the best orchids for corsages. 
Free illustrated literature. Sherman Or- 
chid Gardens, F-96, Grand & Gladstone, 
Glendora, Calif. 


FLOWER GROWER 











STORE ~«=-- »:<- 


PICCOLO PENCILS from Germany's ro- 
mantic Black Forest. It’s the tops that make 
the difference! 4 hand carved and painted 
caricature heads—Andy Pandy, Piccolo, Jack 
Tar and Bobby, a pencil with a whistle, an- 
other with a magnifying glass, and for educa- 
tion, one with the flag of every important 
country in the world. All standard length and 
sharpened. An outstanding birthday gift, re- 
ward for a good report card, or plain everyday 
giving. $1.00 for set of 8 postpaid. Baer 
Home Products, FG-9, Andover, Mass. 


SERVICE YOUR SEPTIC TANK or cess- 
pool yourself by using Sept-O-Solve to re- 
place lost or worn out bacteria. It speeds up 
the elimination of solid waste matter, re- 
ducing it to liquids and gases that are readily 
drained away. Free from lye or other caustics. 
Completely harmless to humans, animals and 
plumbing. Guaranteed to service the average 
septic system for a full six months. $2.00 
postpaid. Abbey Chemical Co., 646 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ACCURATE TO A HAIRLINE is this 


“Devil Level” —a precision instrument which 


should be included in every home tool box. 
Reads in degrees and inch rise per foot. 
Measures verticals, horizontals, all angles, 
slopes and pitches. May be mounted and 
used as precision surveying instrument. Has 
rugged 4 square case of heavy plastic. $2.00 
postpaid. Florida Gifts & Gadgets, FG-9, 
P. O. Box 950, Sarasota, Fla. 














Windover Flower Pots 


The Most Beautiful Red 
Clay Flower Pots Made 


Say, “‘The Best 


5 have ever seen!”’ 
Most sizes are in the lovely stepped 
design as pictured. Unequalled for 
quality. All —_— areated rims to 
leaves of plants. 

s TTED “ORCHID PoTs 
for better drainage, 4” only, 6 for $2.20 
CLAY FLOWER POTS IN COLOR 


Denver, Colo. If 

west add 40e Green, red, yellow or white baked-on 

for each listed —— ent sizes on 

unit ordered. No (a ~~ pata! 10 = 82 .20 
O.D. please. Any 


20 
siack. “PLASTIC iy «3 Saucen 7. 
Ht = $1.70 "10 EE ye - 
for $1.80 3 “4 1. H+ 


Box 3033 Evansville, Ind. 


c.o. 
shipping breakage 
replaced unless sy" 
sent insured 


THE WINDOVER co. 





ADD A TOUCH OF GAY OUTDOOR 
LIFE TO YOUR INDOOR PLANTER 
OR FLOWER ARRANGEMENT with 
2 realistic, gay, natural color 
BIRDS with NEST on a perch. 
Everlasting! Buy them for your- 
self or as an unusual gift. 

Only $1.00 postpaid 3 for $2.75 


1 09 
Jon Kay ie. teltewend, Calif. 














Frlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


are on the rhe Committee of some 
School, .. in your town_you 


Chasch, Club, 
» ju 
will be’ interested in this “et SF, Folding Ban- 
Write for Catalog and 

counts to institutions and cueutaat ions. 


quet Table. 





Ye). Lic) aes 1 29 CHURCH ST. Beet 7h aie 7 


















Flower Bed 


BIRD 
BATH 


Birds 
come Molt i ae Ciel ael-t7) 





Invites 



























Lure singing birds to your 
‘wherever 


, lawn, 
you “plant” this attractive 
bath for them! Rich green 
meta] stand pushes into the 
soil allowing 28” above ground. 
16%” bowl is 2” deep and 


ing, drinking, playing! $4.98, 
postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 
Send cash, check or money 
order today. 

























































‘ 
RIDZoo0 rercuenr' 
Handy push-button spray 


YE congperaig to keep dogs and , 

cats away. 

Protects trees, shrubs, white- 

wall tires, trash cans. "Harm. | 

Mm less to vegetation. Long- 

lasting effectiveness. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed! 

At your dealer's of write ‘“‘Bug-2"", 

Boyle-Midway inc., 22 E. 40th St., M. ¥. 16 




































NEW BEAUTY FOR YOUR FLOWERS! 


A = aon PLANT-STAND 


Easier care . . . more light and 
air! Your African Violets or 
other flowers are never crowded, 
cm always beautiful, in this charm- 
ing 36 inch all-steel stand 
Wheel revolves so all 12 plants 
are always upright and visible 
Stunning decoration, indoors or 
out. Won't ti 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Showing styles, colors, ete. No obligation 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. F-10H, BEL AIR, MD. 


“GUMFINGER® 


The ONLY LAWN RAKE with Flexible Rubber Teeth 
ideal for “combing” the lawn free of 
leaves and clippings before reseeding 

or applying fertilizer. 
Will not tear grass roots, 
— Safe if stepped on. 
Sturdy hardwood handle. Lightweight. 


Sizes— 16”, $2.69; 20”, $2.95. Also 12”, 24” and $2” sizes. 


DUCTS INDUSTRY 




































































KAY PRO 
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Flower Gower CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATE 75 CENTS PER WORD: (70 cents per word for 
three or more consecutive insertions using same copy). 
Minimum order accepted x, the Classified Section—$15.00 
Ta single insertion, $42.00 for 3 ive 
eo Special Headings $1.50 extra. Closi date 
2nd _ preceding month. Terms: CASH ITH 
ORDER. No Gncsent to agencies. Address: Flower Grower, 
Classified Dept . 99 N. Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 








African Violets 





SEE MY ADVERTISEMENT page 22. Illustrated cata- 

log contains valuable cultural advice. FREE! MRS. 

aoe SPOUTZ, 34300 Moravian Drive, Fraser, 
chigan 





SEED—Named varieties cross 
containing Seed, Germinating Mix and our new plastic 
Seed Fiat, $3.00. Instructions included. Catalog Free 
KRAUSE’'S African Violet NURSERY, 11823 Christo: 
pher, Inglewood, California 


pollinated, $2.00. Kit 





SPECIAL OCCASIONS—Give a membership in African 
Violet “LEAF OF THE MONTH CLUB.” Write Box 
205 Sta. B, Bakersfield, California 





AMERICA’S FINEST—Beautiful color catalogue free on 
request. See our ad page 81. FISCHER GREENHOUSES, 
Dept. C.F., Linwood, New Jersey 





DOUBLE VARIETY VALUE—Offering you, “Specialized 
Intreductions’’ OU "N also from other leading growers. 


0 
oon SELECT VIOLET HOUSE, Box 1444, Youngstown, 
0 





2 TREMENDOUS DOLLAR BARGAINS: No. 1—African 
Violet leaves from Sea Sprite, Paleface plus 4 different 
outstanding double pink varieties, for only $1.00. No. 2— 
50 yard roll of beautiful satin gift tying ae 22 colors 
to choose from. Tre s bargain for $1 Send stamp 
for list of leaf cuttings. NORTON PLANT SHOP, Peters 
St., Norton, Mass 





Baby Evergreens 


Crotons 





BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna- 
mentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
ey shrub, Blueberries. Catalog Free. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 





Begonias 





guearen BEGONIA SOCIETY offers twelve issues of 
BEGONIAN plus cultural bulletin seeds, to each 
= ge for $2.50. A Dept. FG, Box 2544, Los 


Angeles 54, Calif. 





Birds and Pets 





PET BIRDS AND ANIMALS J kinds. Put an aviary in 
your garden. Pleasure and it. Write for list. Ship any- 
where. FLORALA PET F. S, Florala, Alabama 


CROTONS ... FANCY potted varieties .. . 12 for 
ampere Also many tropical plants, citrus, fruit, palms 
. .. Write for catalogue. BILL HOFMANN NURSERY, 
2160 N.W. 79th St., Miami, Florida 


Daffodils 





DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also Tulips, hya- 
cinths, iris and crocus. Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 
per peck, $21.00 per bushel. 10% extra for shipping west 
of Mississippi. Free folder. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, Nuttall, Virginia 


THE DAFFODIL MART, Nuttall, Gloucester County, 
Virginia offers the largest selection available of novelties 
for show or garden as well as naturalizing varieties. Cata- 
logue on request. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. 
for $3.50 postpaid, 500 for $12.50, 1000 for $23.00. 
W. E. WALTERS, Pulaski, Tenn. R. 2 








6 Varieties—100 
MRS. 





Bulbs 





BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Our catalog offering hundreds 

of varteties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, 
ROCUS ete. ete. will be sent on . -—————" J. 
— c/o P. Van DEURSE Sassenheim, 
ollan 





BULBS. 25 Parrot Tulips, 5 varieties, $2.00. Daffodils; 
Iris; Delphinium seeds, plants. Catalog free. SWAYNE’S 
GARDENS, Box 109-F, Puyallup, Washington 





Seeree CUTTINGS OF NEWEST VARIES IEO-85. 4 
Dish garden plants, all different $5. 
w TLSON" 8, 943 FG, Greenwood, Northeast, 


‘aslonta, 
Georgia 





Aeneas VIOLET LEAVES—15 Varieties labeled or 20 
“ee 2.00. Free price list listing New Double Pinks. 
L. TREC DENBU RG, Battle Creek, Nebraska 


Business Opportunities 





FREE FOLIO ‘$5.000 to $45,000, Vacations Unlimited’’ 
Work home-spare time! No merchandise, equipment, 100 
a -- -prraaa businesses! HAYLINGS-FG6, Carlsbad. 
alifornia 





PINK SEED—Special mixture from selected crosses $2.00 
package. African Violet list on request. RICHTER’S 
GREENHOUSE, 607 Hoffman, Hammond, Indiana 





African Violet Potting Soils 





STERILIZED POTTING SOIL made with flaky leafmold 
especially for African Violets. Won't post. tpaid east 
of Denver. 4 Ibs. $1.15, 9 Ibs. 13 Ibs. $2. re WIND- 
OVER, Box 3033, Evansville, Indiana 





African Violet Rooting Powder 





ENRICH-ALL roots African Violet leaves faster. 
25e eoin. 4 packets $1.00 with FREE 
pot set. EVELYN JAMES, Box 
Michigan 


Packet 
7 piece plastic 
56 A, Davisburg. 





African Violet Supplies 





AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecticides, 
charcoal. labels, wicking. Complete line. catalogue. NEIL 
C. MILLER, Penns Grove 2, New Jersey 





Agents Wanted 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD and Gift Shop 
at Home. Show friends samples of our new 1956 Christ- 
mas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn to 100% profit. No experience 
necessary, Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples 
3 sqoentes. REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 37, Ferndale, 
Michigan 


CALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS. Sensational 
sellers. Big profit for you. Particulars free. MISSION, 
2328BD West Pico, Los Angeles 6, 





California 





SHINE CARS WITHOUT “POLISH”. New invention. 
Lightning seller. Cars gleam like mirror. Samples sent on 
trial. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 102, Akron 8, Ohio 


GROW ORCHIDS at home—profita peg Year 

‘round, Maine to California. NO GREENHOU! 

geous Cattleyas, ‘Symbldh ums, etc. Successful home grower 
details WERLAND. 


shows you how. Full FLO 
4622 Wilshire. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





GROW EXPENSIVE HERBS FOR US! Big profits. 
Home—Business of ure =. Year around profitunity! We 
supply everything ary! Send for FREE RARE 
SEEDS AND REVEALING PLAN. NATIONAL HERB 
EXCHANGE, Dept. G, Gardena, California 





LEARN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT & 
Start your own business, 
paying positions open. 
FREE Book. NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE, 
a CF-96, 310 8. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif. 


BE A LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR. Make $20. to $60. 

a day. Start with smaller projects and work into larger 

We show you how. Easy-to-follow Home Study 

se. Write for R Book. NATIONAL LAND- 

SCAPE INSTITUT nee CF-96, 310 8. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles is, Calif. 


FLORISTRY. 
part or full time. Many good 
Earn while learning. Send for 








Cactus & Succulents 





CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS of the highest quality nur- 
sery grown plants are offered in cur 1956 catalogue. 10¢ 
please. GATES CACTUS, INC., Box 247-A, Corona, 
California 





Chrysanthemums 





Fy ome hee mnt | yg to PLEASURE” by Ernest L. 
and Aleita H. Scott. Best on Mums. Autographed, 
$5.00 per copy, postpaid. ve Scotts, 64 South S&t., 
Bogota, N.J. 





35 mm Color Slide Programs 





10¢ BRINGS NEW LIST 120 RENTAL SETS. Roses, Iris, 
Daylilies, Gardens, Arrangements, Elower Shows etc. 
PHILIP CORLISS, Box 68, Somerton, Arizona. 


Daylilies Hemerocallis 





DAYLILY AND BEARDED IRIS price list offering 
a Of a of outstanding varieties sent on request 
‘T YOUNG, Tallulah, Louisiana 


DR. STOUT'S HYBRIDS. Seventy pioneer and distinct 
‘‘breaks’’ in color, season and types, 1916 to 1956. Cata- 
log 10c. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 9, Womelsdorf, 
Pennsylvania 


COLLECTION: Aladdin, Afterglow, Amulet, Babette, 
Baggette, Bountiful, Brandywine, Cabalero, Capistrano, 
Cornell, Dawnplay, Dominion. Jean Kanapaha, Kishmir, 
La Marque. Lonestar. Majestic. Mardigras, Mirage, 
Myrna, Pink Charm, Port, Patricia, Redbird, 
Redwood, Sulin, Taruga, Warpath, Any 5 for $2.00, 15 
‘or $5.00. Free Catalog. TOM CRAIG, R. 4, Box 315, 
Escondido, California 

















DAYLILIES—10 Freshly dug, husky plants, $4.50. Bi- 

colors— Buckeye, 1 Comet, Zouave. Golds—Bab- 
Dauntless. Eiyperien. Margaret. Pinks 

. Rosalind, Rose Gem, Sweetbriar. 

. Osceola, Red Cinderella, Spit- 


s—Brac 
fire. Catalog. HEMKNOLL, Whippany. New Jersey 





Eremurus 





RARE! SPECTACULAR! 
labeled ee — $4.50; 
Instructions TGOMERY 
Spokane. Vi ‘ashe 


HARDY! Order Now. Three 
unlabeled $3.50. Free list. 
GARDENS, Box 1129-F, 





Evergreens 





EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS 
aby sizes. Send card now for Fall Catalog ready in 
August. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 4, Ohio 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDLINGS, Transplants, 
Tree Stock. Price list free. NEUNER'’S EVERG 
NURSERY, Dept. FG, 368 Eicher Road, 
2, Pa. 


25 EVERGREENS—$5. Healthy. 
tall, three to five years old. Five each: Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Douglas Fir. Postpaid planting time. Free Evergreen 
Catalog. MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Box 7-IC, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 





Xmas 
REEN 
Pittsburgh 





selected trees, 6” to 16” 





Flower Arrangers Supplies 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower ar- 

fangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illustrated 

catalog. Baa pl BIDDLE SERVICE, FG-51, Haw- 
rne, New 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR NEW CATALOGUE on 
containers, holders, accessories and bases? LITTLE SHOP. 
324 Metairie Road, New Orleans, La. 








Free Form Bases 








Amaryllis 





AMARYLLIS—New folder ready offering bulbs of im- 
ported hybrids. HARDY AMARYLLIS—The MAGIC LILY 
OF JAPAN, exquisite pink blooms in August, 6 bulbs $2.25. 
dozen $4.00. GOLDEN eo LILY, Lycoris Aurea, 6 
bulbs $2.75, dozen $5.00. —% blooming size bulbs, im- 
mediate shipment postpaid. 0 NSON BROS., P.O. Box 
463, Bound Brook, New Jersey 


e Mb oe Serr ee, HYBRIDS sexes recs. 


Giant A 
Mis $1.00 each. Postpaid. DUNCAN GARDENS. Ber 
706, Mission, Texas 
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Corsage Making Supplies 





THE BEST Corsage making materials are so inexpensive. 
Free illustrated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, 
Dept. FG-50, Hawthorne, New York 





Corsage Material 





CORSAGE pe mag instruetions, 
tape, wire, pins, Only $1.50 postpaid. 
KIT, Box soil. A, Sritngton, Virginia 


ribbons, florist 
CORSAGE 


FREE FORM BASES—20 x 9. $4.85; 17 x 7, $3.75. 
‘as Mahogany, beveled edge. Money back guaran- 
fee. LITTLE SHOP, 324 Metairie Road, New Orleans, 





Geraniums 





234 CHOICE vane yrawering, Dwarf 
leaved. Catalog 10c. HOLMES C. MILLER, 
Portola Avenue, Los Altos, Calif ornia 


Odd. Fancy 
280 West 





SPECIAL OFFER--12 Strong plants prepaid $3.00- 

labeled each different. 8 a Be each Fancy 
Leaf, Unusual Odd or Rare Leaved, Scented Leaved. 
Free catalog. COOK'S GREENHOUSE. Dept. F, Sterl- 
ing, Kansas 


FLOWER GROWER 





Fewer Grower CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Greenhouses 





REDWOOD A a, 12’ 9” Sturdi Built Greenhouse, a 
thing "above foundation _includi sen. 
$225. pe delivered STURDI-BUILT GREENHOU! USE CO., 
Boones Ferry Road, Oswego, 





House Plants 





NOSTALGIC HOUSE PLANTS of Grandma's day. Star 
of Bethlehem, Calla Lily Begonias, Geraniums. Fall list 
ready. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine 





RARE HOUSE PLANTS. Beautiful exotics. Also old 
favorites. Extensive catalog 10¢. Complete cultural in- 
structions. BARRINGTON GREENHOUSES, Box 85, 
Barrington, N.F 





PICTURESQUE IVIES—OTHER HOUSE PLANTS: 12 
Ivy Varieties, labeled $5.00. 4 Different Hoya sone 
Fashioned Wax Plant) $3.00 postpaid. Send for f: 
TERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Greencastle, Indiana 





Iris 





IRIS SALE. Buy at a modern iris. Send stamp 
for list and collections. MT. UPTON IRIS GARDENS, 
Mt. Upton, New 





MOST COMPLETE AND FASCINATING iris list in 
commerce, Over 1800 varieties, types, species, DAYLILIES. 

50% value bonus on all orders. FREE catalog. MEL- 
ROSE GARDENS, Rt. 6, Box 424-F, Modesto, Calif. 


Miscellaneous 





A BOOKLET ABOUT a Rh wupvene o CHIP. 
MUNKS, a Squirrel, Doe Mouse, Bum 


‘Coon, lebees and 
Goldfish.’ Sixty illustra oe co ar ee gaan, ee ee 
(coin). FRED HUBBARD. 


1581 Hanover Avenue, Roa- 
ae Virginie 
Of Interest To Women 





Primroses 





PREPARE THE SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GAR- 
DEN for the most excit of s . A few dollars buy 
wens world-famous. big. 


silver-dollar Primroses. winter 
tint— 





EARN rd FAST sewing our precut products duri: 
one $3.00 per hour possible. Information Se. 


OMP- 
"S. Lecuavtlie 13, P Wisceasin 





FREE—BIG NEW WHOLESALE CATALOG! Up “to 
50% saving for you, fami vr. friends on nationally-known 
gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances. Los 

Also make money selling time! WRITE: 

GREEN STUDIOS, Box 846-C, Chicago 42, Ti. 


je me FUNDS EASILY! BIG spare selling useful 
kitchen cards. 
oeeaitt FREE catalog. (Fast selli g approval s i. sent 














Prize Awards 





PRIZE AWARDS for Flower Shows. by for s gomupice 
and patos | to THE HORNER PRESS, Box 85. 


podge, Del. Co., Ponneyivenis 
Rhododendron 








requested). BEB MONEYMAKERS, FG-1 





Orchids 


6 enescesnegen fae ¢ 6 Asal eee. 95. Strong 2 
Fad transplan » s of roots, large leaves 

ardy. aan red Hh on a. hybrid from 
red ng stock. “Tr planting time. Free complete 
—s a; “mes FOr . INC., Box 7-IC, Indiana 








HO SAYS YOU CAN'T GROW Big s+ ym 00 oes 
Iluetrated folder featuring “Black 
22 articles on all 


Folder expands to make room for 
les and listings sent perietieeiy, DANIEL RYER- 
a Coe GROWN ORCHID: Box 805, Home- 
ste: 





FIELD CLEARANCE SALE—Ten Iris including RICH 
RAIMENT $2.50. Ten daylilies including aS NTLESS, 
eT $2.50. TOM RAIG, R. 4, 
Ox 2 


Free catalog. 
Escondido, Calif. 





JAPANESE IRIS (Kaempferi). 
from the finest Iris that —, 
$20.00 for 100. V. W. 
Georgia 


Blooming size divisions 
assorted colors, labeled 
ILSON, Rte 3, Savannah, 





25 LARGE IRIS $3., worth $15. labeled, postpaid. Free 
list. no color, 1000 varieties. ROE NURSERY, 10371 A., 
N. White Road, San Jose, California 





DWARF IRISES—8 different choice dwarfs, 
range, label postpaid only $1. 
IRIS AND PEONY FARM, 


wide color 
. Free catalog. HILL 
Lafontaine, Kansas 





Iris-Daylilies 





“SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
world famous varieties. NORWOO 
Hallwood Dr., El Monte, Calif. 


listing over 
D GARDENS, 2043-9 9 





Leathercraft 





FREE. Complete illustrated catalog. 7 kits, 
supplies . €. LARSON CO., 820 . Tripp, Dept. 
6270-L, Chicago 24, Illinois 





Lilies 





FCRMOSANUM LILY. The Fall-Flowering, hardy, fra- 
grant, Easter-Lily. Flowering size bulbs guaranteed, 15, 
$2.00; 50 $5.50. Postpaid. WOLFF'S LILIES, 139 N. 
Highland. Springfield, Pa. 


3 wove ty ag oy tgp A 35. Six for $9.35 
postpaid. Shipped colors. Grow any- 
where. ae, “inclu wded ‘Beautiful Orchid Booklet 
50¢. Price list free. SAMUEL PRESNER, Box 4550-FF, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


GROW ORCHIDS at home—profitable—fascina ar 
‘round, Maine to a 3 SREENHOUSE, 


4 G 
Gorgeous nae oe 
fs pow on Dae TREES full details, 
AND. {622 Vilshire, Los Angeles 5, Cali 


onsnees ne t-te ee. a 
Other varieties ical 

FERN HAWAIIAN NURS 

mington, California 


Grow paenses IN yous ee oe Cat- 
tleya $4.50 each, three desired 
25 cents additional 


Send no money. Pay on CLARENCE J. 
BENDLE, 613 Fifth Avenue Building, Moline, Illinois 


CATTLEYA HYBRIDS: Whites with Colored Lips, Large 
Purples, Proven bloomers, 4” pot size $6.50. Pure white 
Mossiae 4”-—$7.50. Also rare species, botanicals and 
miniatures. Free list. Add 50¢ postage per plant. TROPI- 
CAL PLANT COMPANY, RR 1, Box 258-G, Laredo, Texas 





bome 
FLOWER- 





Mires Cats 
Y, ist Avalon Bivd., Wil- 








Oriental Poppies 


Rosebushes 





male ath ——— weenens Golden Showers, White 
; others and old fashioned. First All- 
po 4 ‘Camel Ma, Cinderella other new Camellias . 
r lilies. ality Free color catalog. THOM 
E NU ERI SINC. Box 328. Thomasville. 





HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS—8. 18 50 kinds for 
$1.00, $2. 00. GHOSE ORCHID GROWERS, 
Townend, Darjeeling, India 





Sparrow Traps 





DON'T FEED SPARROWS! Catch thousands with orig- 
inal Vail aps. Big cash savi: guaranteed. 
Free _particula’ Rush! FARM SERVICE COMPANY 
Box 7921, Chicago 13, Tilinois. 





Spruce Trees 





5 COLORADO ates SPRUCE—$3.50. Excellent 6 year 
transplants, 8” to tall. Blue-green to marvelous blue 
Postpaid pianting came: “Free Evergreen catalog. MUSSER 
FORESTS, Inc.. Box 7-IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania 





Trees 





CURTIS GARDEN—Oriental Poppies and Tree Peonies. 
Fine varieties and Curtis introductions. Send for list. 
Sa GARDEN, 8810 Colerain Pike, Cincinnati 24, 


ouR Seeweer TREES growing 45 states—seven species 
mported trees, 


RA 
Route 1, Box 155FG, Mill Valley, Calif. 





paneer at. POPPIES, 100 varieties, free list. 3 mixed 
1.25; 7 xed $2.50, blooming sizes. KNAPPS GAR- 
DEN ‘CENTER. Zionsville, Indiana 


Trees & Shrubs 





Peonies 





Lily and Tree Seeds 


RAaweas, WESTERNER, JAYHAWKER, ANNE B/G- 
GER and many other “‘Bigger’’ peonies. Prices on request. 
MYRON D. BIGGER, Dept. F. 1147 Oakland Ave., 
Topeka, Kan 





LILIES 52 Species. Tree seeds for Christmas trees—con- 
servation — windbreaks — ornamentals. Informative cata- 
logue, pictures, 10¢. RANSOM SEEDS, San Gabriel, 
California 


AUTEN PEONIES, among the world’s finest. 

Japs, Singles. Sensational extra early Hybrids. Quality 

moderate prices. Collection bargains. Special free 

rs with orders. Free list. EDWARD AUTEN, JR., 
Princeville. Illinois 


Doubles 





Lily of the Valley 





LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS—Plant now for Spring 

Blooming $7.00 per hundred east of the Mississippi, $8.00 

4 | MAC MASTER, 30 Kempshall Place, Eliza- 
t N.J. 








JOE'S BULLETIN tells you where you can buy seed, 
bulbs, plants at half of customary prices. Two years $1.00, 
Sample copy 10¢. 360 8. Broad St., Canfield, Ohio 





three early 


TWO RED FERNLEAVED PEONIES $4.00 
$ Free list. 


red peonies $4.00; one red tree peony $4.00. 
ATHA GARDENS, West Liberty, Ohio 


PEONIES, HIGH RATED io =p te 
Willard 





75¢ each Frances 
Hazel Kinney, Lady Duff. La Lorraine, 
Martha Bulloch, Mons. Julie Elie Pres. Wilson, Therese, 

Walter Faxon. $1.00 each Ella Christiansen, Longfellow. 
Mary Brand, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Mrs. Frank Beach, 
Richard Carvel. $1.50 each Blanche King, ——" Brand. 
Le Cygne, Myrtle Gentry, Phillippe Revol A 
Edlund, $2.00 each Kansas. JAPS AND ‘SINGLES: 75¢ 
each Antwerpen, Nippon Beauty, Sochii. $1.00 each Fu aio, 
Helen, Le Jour, Seashell. $1.50 each Krinkled White, Nip- 
pon Brilliant, Toro-No-Maki. FREE: If your amounts 
to $10 you choose any $1.50 variety. Standard dis’s true to 
name. Prepaid to you. Minimum order $3.50. EAGLE 
GARDENS. Eagle Grove, Iowa 


TREES & SHRUBS. Raise from seed for shade, wind- 
break, etc. FREE planting guide, price list. WOODLOT 
SEED CO., Norway 15, Michigan 





Tulips 





100 9 CTM. AND UP DARWIN TULIPS, mixed 80 
pounaté. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. J. WESTERHOVEN 
. Route 1, Box 393, Benton Harbor, Michigan 





Violets 





6 GIANT pyar.s. 2 Rosina Pink, Double White 
Swanley. $3.00 postpaid, HAPPY VALLEY VIOLET 
FARM, 4150 Old Man Jose Road, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


VIOLETS—Hardy fragrant. Twelve Victory, gorgeous pur- 
ple, very large, free blooming. $3.00. Postpaid. Other fine 
varieties. Free bulletin. CAPITOLA VIOLET GARDEN 
309 Crystal, Capitola. ifornia 








Wildflowers 





NATIVE by sag —gl ee 
evergreens, 


orchids, ferns, 
vines. Free B.- ~.% THREE LAt LAU RELS, Marshall, N.C. 


azaleas, 





Ming Trees 





8 ASSORTED TREES for dwarfing and directions $3.08, 
Beek evergreens, trees, shruhs, 25¢ each. BART'S 
NURSERY, Fifth St., Fullerton, Pennsylvania 


SEPTEMBER 1956 





Poinsettia 





POINSETTIA for Christmas bl 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds, to bri 4 
a shady nook. Also young Ornamentals for low- a 


landscaping. raul planting is a 
now for Free Catalogue. W WA iN PAR FARM, M Box 33- oF 
Home, Pennsylvania 





‘ also B ‘ 
Jasmine, Hibiscus. 
Your assortment. PHILIP 


as 

villea, Cestrum, Crotons, Gardenia, 
$3.50 dozen. FOB Florida. 
PATE, Kissimmee 10, Florida 


wihp FLOWERS AND FERNS res FALL PL AnTine. 
12 Bloodroot plants $2. — — * “atalog free. THOM 
M. WOOD, Constantia, 


97 





PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division, Fairbault, Minnesota 
THE WORLD’S FINEST 


RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 
Catalog describes and illustrates one of the nation’s larg- 


est collections of choice hybrids, all sizes. Lon pla 
budded for spring bioom. Send 10¢ to cover mailing cost. 


IRVING B. LINCOLN 
221 American Bk. Bidg. Portiand 5, Oregon 








* PLANT—Iris, Oriental Poppies, Hardy Phlox, Day 
Lillies and a lot of other perennials and Rock 
Garden plants this Fall. Our catalogue is free, if 
you do not have a copy. 


N. A. HALLAUER 


R. 3 Webster, New York 








Canadian Hemlock 


Make a beautiful Evergreen Hedge, 18 to 24 Inches 
tall, 25 for $15.00. 100 for $50.00. Or 500 for $200.00. 
Rhododendron Maximum, 18 to 24 Inches, 25 for 
$16.50. 100 for $55.00. 


WM. ROBERT MCGUIRE 


P.O. Box 1024 Elizabethton, Tenn. 














W Grow Indoors on Small Plants 


rgest LEMONS 


Also Oranges & Tangerines. Lemons weigh 1 to 3 ibs. 
The most unique and useful indoor plants. They have 
beautiful waxy-white fragrant blossoms. Then imag- 
ine the thrill of picking your own Lemons, Oranges 
and Tangerines. Lemons often weigh 1 to 3 Ibs, 
Free illustrated catalog. Write today. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 640 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


1000 Bloom Miracle MUMS 


Hardy Perennial grows anywhere. 
Plant anytime for summer fall blooms. 4 PLANTS 
Hundreds of blooms each bush from 
Postpaid $ 
Choose from 
PINK @ YELLOW ® RED © WHITE 
LLOYD’S GARDENS 


first planting. Grows 2 feet high, 3 
Route 2 Box 129H Gladstone, Oregon 





feet across 








ASK YOUR LOCAL FLORIST 
FOR PLANTS GROWN FROM 
BALL SEEDS 














WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 
by Many kinds, to brighten a 

shady nook. Ferns for many 

uses. Also young ornamen- 

tal Trees and rubs for 

low-cost landscaping. 

Send now for Free Cc me. 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 








Gorgeous PEONIES 


RIS © DAY LILIES 
POPPIES + BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. FG-9 VAN WERT, OHIO 





R/x for House Plants 


[FROM PaGE 91] narrow (but almost 
invisible) wings. Sucks plant juices, 
making leaves appear silvery. Buds and 
flowers may be deformed and petals 
appear streaked. Control: malathion, 
DDT or lindane. 

WHITE FLY: Adult flies white and 
very active. Usually fly off when plant 
disturbed. Easy to detect. Suck juices 
from lower leaf surface. Leaf appears 
pale and stippled. (A sticky excrement 
with a sooty mold often seen on upper 
leaf surface.) Control: malathion, DDT. 


Diseases 


BLACKLEG: Caused by a fungus. 
Results in a blackening and rotting at 
the base of cuttings. Control: sterilize 
soil and equipment before taking cut- 
tings. 

BOTRYTIS: Fungus disease which 
produces a brownish gray mold. May 
cause spotting and eventual rot of leaves, 
flowers and stems. Control: provide 
better ventilation and air circulation; 
avoid drafts and rapid temperature 
changes. Keep foliage dry, and destroy 
infected foliage or flowers. Control: 
spray with ferbam or zineb. 

CHLOROSIS: Term applied to a gen- 
eral yellowing of normally green foliage. 
Not a disease but so listed for conveni- 
ence. May be due to low nitrogen, or, 
where plants which require an acid soil 
are concerned, a lack of iron. Control: 
if feeding doesn’t restore normal green 
color suspect soil acidity. Either repot 
in a soil high in humus (and therefore 
acid) or treat soil with ferrous sulphate. 
Note: Light foliage may be caused by 
too much or not enough light, soggy 
soil or injured roots. 

CRINKLES AND MOSAIC: Caused 
by an invisible virus. Irregular yellow 
spots are produced on leaf which may 
become ruffled and dwarfed. Control: 
destroy plants immediately by burning. 

DAMPING-OFF: Caused by a fun- 
gus in the soil. Usually attacks seedlings 
and cuttings, causing rot at soil surface. 
Control: use sterilized rooting media 
and equipment as well as planting in 
sterile soil. A soil drench of zineb or 
captan may stop an infection which has 
already started. 

MILDEW: Caused by a fungus. Pro- 
duces a white powdery growth on 
leaves, stems and sometimes flowers. 
Control: avoid splashing water and 
drafts which spread the fungus. Spray 
with iscothan spray or use sulphur dust 
or spray. 

STEM ROT: Fungus causes decay of 
stem at soil surface. Control: preven- 
tion is best means of control. Use 
sterilized soil and equipment. Plants 
may often be saved after infection by 
drenching soil with ferbam, and then 
spraying plant repeatedly with the same 
solution.® 


HARROLD’S rape 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE Box 29-F 
GRANTS PASS 


OREGON 





GARDEN HOSE 

TIRE CORD 

REINFORCED PLASTIC 
Can be left in hot sun 50 FT. 


under full water pres- 
sure without bursting. $649 








Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 





EARLE DILATUSH— Robbinsvilie, N. J. 











FLOWER GROWER ADVERTISERS 
offer merchandise that you can 
order with complete confidence 
without stirring from the comfort 
of your home. Send your Order 
today! 











Save your 
FLOWER GROWERS 
in a 
HANDSOME BINDER 
$2.50 








See 


5 SA) 


A f. ower Grower 


SERVICE DEPT. 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 


Rush me postpaid ( ) binders at $2.50 
each, I enclose $ 














Flower Grower awards for 


garden-club publications 


E ARE PROUD of and pleased with 
\\/ the high quality of the many 

garden club yearbooks, news- 
letters and magazines published in 1955 
and entered in this year’s FLOWER 
Grower Garden Club Publications 
Awards. The well-planned programs, 
the wide variety and intensity of the 
clubs’ activities recorded in these eye- 
catching publications show how dedi- 
cated women are to gardening through- 
out the country. 

If any club not already participating 
in this contest would like a detailed re- 
port, let us know and we shall be happy 
to send it. 


Next Year’s Contest 


In next year’s contest all entries 
must have been published during the 
1956 calendar year. The contest will 
close on February 15, 1957. Prizes will 
be given for the best presentation and 
the best content of garden club publica- 
tions in the following classes: 

. State Federation Yearbooks 

. Individual Club Yearbooks 

. Newsletters 

. Magazines with Advertising 

. Magazines without Advertising 
. Miscellaneous 

First prize for content will be two 
copies of Garrett Eckbo’s new book, 
The Art of Home Landscaping. First 
prize for presentation will be two copies 
of Fruit and Vegetable Arrangements 
by Emma Cyphers. One of the two 
copies is for the editor of the winning 
publication and the other for the club 
library. 

The second prizes will be one copy 
of each of the above books. 

Third prize for content will be The 
Kitchen Garden Book, by Stringfellow 
Barr and Stella Standard. For presenta- 
tion, the third prize will be The Art of 
Growing Miniature Trees, Plants and 
Landscapes, by Tatsuo Ishimoto. 

Send your entries to Flower Grower 
Garden Club Publications Awards, 2049 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Winners of 1955 Awards 


Class 1, State Federation Yearbooks: 
For content, 1st—Garden Club of Ala- 
bama; 2nd—Washington State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs; 3rd—Garden 


Club of New Jersey. For presentation, 
lst—Washington State Federation of 
Garden Clubs; 2nd—Garden Club of 
Alabama; 3rd—Virginia Federation of 
Garden Clubs. 

Class 2, Individual Club Yearbooks: 
For content, 1st—Bluebonnet Garden 
Club, San Antonio, Texas; 2nd— 
Marked Tree Garden Club, Northeast 
Zone of Arkansas; 3rd—-Las Jardineras, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; honorable men- 
tion—Langdale Garden Club, Langdale, 
Alabama. For presentation, \st—Las 
Jardineras, Santa Fe, New Mexico; 2nd 
—Racine Garden Club, Racine, Wis- 
consin; 3rd—Uptown Garden Club, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; honorable 
mention—Garden Maker’s Club, Lex- 
ington, North Carolina; Mariposa Gar- 
den Club, San Antonio, Texas; Garden 
Department of Bronxville Women’s 
Club, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Class 3, Newsletters: For content, 
lst—“Long Island Gardener,” Second 
District, Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, Inc.; 2nd—“Up and 
Down the Garden Lane,” Lakeview 
Botany Guild, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
For presentation, \ist—‘“Long Island 
Gardener,” Second District, Federated 


Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc.; 
2nd—“News,” Federated Garden Clubs 
of Connecticut, Inc. 

Class 4, Magazines With Advertising: 
For content, 1st—“Golden Gardens,” 
California Garden Clubs, Inc.: 2nd— 
“West Virginia Garden News,” West 
Virginia Garden Club; 3rd—‘“The 
Garden Forum,” Federated Garden 
Clubs of Missouri; honorable men- 
tion—“The North Carolina Gardener,” 
Garden Club of North Carolina, 
Inc. For presentation: \st—“The Gar- 
den Path,” Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs; 2nd—“The North Carolina 
Gardener,” Garden Club of North Car- 
olina, Inc.; 3rd—‘“‘Montana Quarterly,” 
Montana Federation of Garden Clubs; 
honorable mention—“Golden Gardens,” 
California Garden Clubs, Inc. 

Class 5, Magazines Without Adver- 
tising: /st for both content and pres- 
entation—“The Arkansas Gardener,” 
Arkansas Federation of Garden Clubs. 

Class 6, Miscellaneous: For content, 
Ist—“The Link,” a manual for young 
adults, Garden Club of Alabama. For 
presentation, 1st—Scrapbook of local 
newspaper clippings of Pataskala Gar- 
den Club news, Pataskala, Ohio.® 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR FLOWER CROWER BY BOUTRELLE-SEVECKE ASSOCIATES 


Winning garden club publications in the 1955 Flower Grower awards. 














PHOTOGRAPH FOR FLOWER CROWER BY CRANT STUDIO, TUBS BY PATIO WOOD PRODUCTS. 


Camellia Cinderella, the first All-America camellia award winner, makes a splendid sentinel tubbed and in the 
ground on either side of a San Fernando, California, entranceway. Note its graceful irregular form and glossy foliage. 


Camellias are obliging plants 


to use in the garden 


@ PRIZED FOR THEIR BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, camellias are 
also attractive shrubs. Their glossy foliage lends great 
distinction to any planting, and their irregular yet compact 
growth habit suggests them for massed planting as well as 
specimen use. Under favorable conditions they grow 6 
feet or more in height. The paths shaded by ancient 
camellias at Middleton Piantation near Charleston, South 
Carolina, are a delight that no garden lover can ever forget. 

As with any plant material, camellias develop most attrac- 
tively-when they are happy in their surroundings. Cultural 
pointers to guide you in selecting a congenial location for 
your own plants are given on pages 34 to 36. Even as far 
north as New York (a marginal area for growing of camel- 
lias outdoors the year around) they have been used with 
great artistry and have attained considerable height. In the 
garden of Dr. Gurin at Great Neck, Long Island, hybrids 
of both the Japonica and Sasanqua types grow 3 to 4 feet 
high and their glossy foliage is a startling contrast to the 
dull white trunks of birches that shelter them from the hot 
sun. (See FLOWER GROWER, January, 1956, page 63.) 

Camellias are good indoor plants too. In a garden of 
my acquaintance at Bernardsville, New Jersey, tubbed 
plants spend long summers on a shaded terrace and their 
winters indoors beside a picture window which looks 
out in a westerly direction to a view.—JOHN R. REBHAN 
[For more on camellias see pages 34, 35, and 36] 
100 


Textural contrast is obtained in an Ardsley, New York, 
planting by growing a yew and a Camellia Sasanqua side 
by side. Camellia has wintered outside three years. 


PHOTOCRAPH FOR FLOWER CROWER BY WALTER SINCER 
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One of the lat vol-Fowered 
An Hybrid - Lrer Created! 


BLOOMS 
512” to 


: \ 
ynlentmene ; | pe. 


Pl. P.R.R. 


YES! At last 

Jackson & Perkins = 
Has Created A » N a. 
truly BIG PINK! 


Through the years we’ve offered some 
of the biggest roses of all—big, big Red 
Roses like New Yorker and Volcano... 
huge Yellow Roses like the 74” Golden 
Masterpiece . . . exhibition-size White 
Roses like Rex Anderson! Now, to 
round out this selection of Giant Roses 
—we have created a truly large-flowered 
Pink Hybrid Tea—Contentment! 

This brand-new creation begins dis- 

playing its grace and charm as soon as 
the dainty, ovoid buds start to unfurl... 
revealing the pink color inside. 
And what a gorgeous pink it is— 
a soft, warm lovely shade of pink, 
suffused with sunny yellow which 
keeps its clean color right to the 
finish! The blooms themselves are 
up to SIX INCHES ACROSS 
. . . perfectly shaped, sweetly 
fragrant. The foliage is a deep 
rich green, clean and lustrous. 

GUARANTEED TO LIVE & BLOOM 
If you’re looking for a big, fra- 
grant Pink Rose—this is it! To 
be among the very first to enjoy 
its thrilling beauty—order it 
now—and plant it this Fall! 

$2.50 ea; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

156 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 

Please send me, for Fall planting 
TENTMENT ROSE BUSHES ($2.50 each; 3 for 
$6.60; 12 for $26.40). Include, FREE with my 
order, your helpful “Home Garden Guide.” 





I enclose $.___. in full payment. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers, Newark, NEW YORK 
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LARGE 


Burpee wc. 


A Great Favorite in Modern Gardens! 


*1.50 Value for only 


ALL COLORS MIXED 


Because: Hyacinths are so ideal for modern 
gardens they are even more popular than ever 
before. Don’t miss their stately spikes, showy 
colors, enchanting fragrance! Blue, yellow, 
red, rose, pink, white, mixed. Big 30c-bulbs. 


SPECIAL: 5 Bulbs $1.00; 16 Bulbs $3.00; 25 Bulbs $4.50 


Extra Low Prices 
Imported Dutch Bulbs 


SAVE Time and Money! Here on this one page we 

have selected the most popular, most beautiful 
kinds to give you greatest garden enjoyment next spring 
—at special prices for you to plant this fall. 


Burpee Bulbs Are 
Sent Postpaid 
Anywhere in U. S. 
—planting 
directions 
on every bag 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips 


Largest, earliest, most brilliant of 
Tall Giants. Spectacular, intense 
scarlet. Immense streamline petals, 
unbelievably long. Flowers open 
up to 9 in. across, on 18-in. 
stems. Used to cost $1 each. $ 
Top-size bulbs. 10 BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 


Beautifully formed flowers, 
strong stems. Red, pink, 

white, purple, violet—all 
best colors mixed! Choicest 
kinds, all top-size bulbs. 
Same low price: 10 BULBS 


SO Bulbs $4.25; 100 Bulbs $8.50 


all on 
yellow, 
these 


Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 
Larger flowers on taller, stronger 
stems. Earlier, yet longer lasting. 
A glorious mixture of finest newer 
kinds, all choice colors for 4 
a grand spring display. 
Top-size bulbs. 8 BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.75; 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Giant White Emperor Tulips 
Just as early, just as large as the 
incomparable Red Emperor, thril- 
ling with it, also enchanting all by 
itself. Imagine WHITE tu- & 
lipsin April! Pricecut 25% 
Top-size Bulbs. 3 BULBS 
12 Bulbs $4.00; 25 Bulbs $7.50 


: Orange Favorite Parrot Tulips 
Giant Parrot Tulip, Fantasy Extra long, fringed, feathery pet- 
Immense, exotic, most beautiful of als, bright orange and rosy car- 
all Tulips! Deep rose-pink q mine, on 18-in. stems. De- 5 
and salmon-rose, marked lightfully FRAGRANT! 
green. Top-size. 10 BULBS 


Top-size bulbs. 10 BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 


Year's Biggest Bargain! 
"Black Parrot’ Tulips 


Were $1.50 each, a few years ago 

Now Burpee’s Price Is ONLY 10¢ 
Tremendous exotic blooms, well worth the old high 
price, indispensable at Burpee’s low cost! Unique 
feathery petals deep purple-black inside, dark 
as midnight; outside, their velvety sheen is 
warmed with rich maroon. 26 in. tall. 10 BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 


Our New Price 
25% Lower on 


Peacock Hybrid Tulips 
Extra early, and extra long lasting. 
Here’s gay spring cheer you'll 
surely want! Many brilliant colors 
and multi-colors mixed, opening 


wide like waterlilies. Unique $3 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious ‘“‘Long Trumpets’’, larg- 
est flowers on long strong stems. 
Yellows, whites, bicolors mixed. 
An outstanding garden dis- $ 
play in early spring. Ex- 
cellent for bouquets. 15 BULBS 

30 Bulbs $1.80; SO Bulbs $3.00 


mottled leaves. Now at 
much lower prices. 7 BULBS 


1S Bulbs $2.00; 25 Bulbs $3.00 
Planting Time Is Almost Here—Cut Out and Mail Today! 
BEE SB SB RE SSE SE SS eee ee 


W. Atlee Burpee ed err 7 32, Pa. (Order from 


Symphony Gt. Peony Tulips 
Enormous extra double flowers, 
American Beauty RED, 22 in. tall 
They make a sensational $ 
display. We cut the price 


Insurpassable Daffodils 
One of the largest of all Giant 
Trumpets, bright sunshine yellow, 
extra long stems. 


114 Burpee Building { Riverside, California Burpee's 


Clinton, lowa ‘Nearest to you) 


Send postpaid, with directions, the Burpee Dutch Bulbs marked: 


os rant Large pty ee y Mvesieme f 7757 
5 Bul Ibs $1 = (IG—$3.00 (125—$4.50 

- ant Red Emons on’ rh 581 

D0 Bulbs $1 150—$5.00 

Giant White Fa eror Tulips 7587 

033 Bulbs $1 12—$4.00 (125— 

Foatesy, oa Parrot Tulips 7529 

(10 Bulbs $1 (25—$2.50 (50—$5.00 

Tall ne Darwin Tulips 7764 

O10 Bulbs $1 (50—$4.25 yer 50 


$7.50 


ox. neg Parrot Tulips 7527 
C0 Bulbs $1 (925—$2.50 [(50—$5.00 

Sev Naas Hybrid Tulips 7588 
07 Bulbs $! CJ15—§$2.00 ([25—$3.00 g 

oun phony Giant Peony Tulips 7552 

(C10 Bulbs $1! (125—$§2. 50 C150—$5.00 § 

Large Flowered Crocus 7 

$0" Bulbs $1" (1100-"$2.00 (1250~$5.00 


Giant Trumpet pegeee 774 k 
O15 Bulbs $! 0—$!.80 ‘Ds0—$3.00 


Insurpassable enn Daffodils 7017 


way down! Top-size, 10 BULBS 
25 Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 


Large Flowered Crocus 


At Burpee’s low cost, you will 
want 100 or more! Blue, purple, 
yellow, white and striped, 4 

a grand mixture. A striking 
carpet of color. so BULBS 
100 Bulbs $2.00; 250 Bulbs $5.00 


Burpee’s § 
price now only 10¢, ery F 
bed at little cost. 10 BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.50; SO Bulbs $5.00 
Mt. Hood White Daffodils 


Largest, best. Handsome ruffled 
trumpets, metals broad and 
graceful.Magnificent. We've 

cut the price 40%! S$ BULBS 


12 Bulbs $2.35; 25 Bulbs $4.25 


ALL BURPEE BULBS GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


Tall Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 776 
08 Bulbs $1 + (925—$2.75 esos 50 
oe Favorite Parrot Tulips 7530 Mt. 
(10 Bulbs $1 (25—$2.50 (50—$5.00 


(10 Bulbs $1 (925—$2.50 ((50—$5. 5 

Hood White Daffodils 7028 j 

O5 Bulbs $i (12—$2.35 [25—$4.25 Burpee 
Bulb 


Catalog 


Any 3 $1 Lots 


‘EXTRA SAVINGS | for $2.75 


L Any 6 $1 Lots for $5.00 


; W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


4 114 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


Enclosed is $ 


Please print or write name and address plainly 


56 

Beautiful 
Pictures in 
Natural Color! 
Finest imported 
Dutch Bulbs at 
moderate prices. 
—Write for Your Free Copy Today! 
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